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Some  hints  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Spanish 
names  and  words  occurring  in  this  book. 


I  like  the  i  in  bid.         O  like  o  in  so. 


C,  (in  America  generally)*  before  t  and  c 
has  the  sound  of  j  in  so  or  must,  otherwise 
it  has  the  sound  of  c  in  care. 

G,  (before  e  and  f),  is  sounded  like  b  in  till; 
otherwise  like  g in  give. 

H  is  silent. 

J  is  pronounced  like  b  in  ball  or  bill. 

LL  as  in  Wi/Aam. 

ft"   as  m  opinion,  or  like  ny. 

Q  like  A. 

X  has  the  sound  of  b  in  to/. 

Yv  when  it  stands  alone,  has  the  sound  of  */: 

otherwise  as  in  English. 
Z  should  be  pronounced  like  tb  in  tbink 

or  balb;  but  it  is  frequently  sounded  as 

is  English. 
Ch  is  pronounced  like  cb  in  cbarity. 

Other  letters  are  sounded  as  in  English. 


A  like  a  in  ab. 


E  ike  e  in  tbey. 


U  like  00  in  moon. 
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P  I*  E  P  p  6  B. 


Much  has  been  written  about  those  noble  pioneers 
that  first  introduced  Christianity  and  civilization  into 
California,  but  very  little  that  is  reliable.  Ignor- 
ance and  malice,  through  exaggeration  and  misstate- 
ments, have  succeeded  in  making  the  old  Fathers  ap- 
pear in  so  strange  a  light  that  even  their  friends 
fail  to  recognize  them. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  their  succe:sor3  in 
the  missionary  field  to  possess  accurate  and  more 
extensive  information  regarding  the  old  missions  and 
their  founders.  Unfortunately  the  Seraphic  Pioneers 
of  the  West  were  more  fond  of  work  than  of  record- 
ing what  they  accomplished.  Little  they  cared  what 
later  generations  thought  of  their  individual  share  in 
the  wonders  effected,  provided  the  Master  took  no- 
tice of  them,  and  marked  them  down  in  the  "Book 
of  His  Remembrance". 

Hence  comparatively  little  is  0:1  record,  and  much 
of  this  must  be  accepted  upon  the  authority  of  writ- 
ers not  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  missionar- 
ies. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  reader  will  find  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft frequently  quoted  in  relating  events  that  oc- 
curred after  the  year  1785;  for  nowhere  else  can  the 
same  facts  and  dates  be  found  described  so  minutely. 
Bancroft,  indeed,  deserves  well  of  the  Franciscans, 
even  though  his  bigotry  and  his  ignorance  of  Cath- 
olic affairs  at  times  make  his  statements  extremely 
doubtful.  However,  as  far  as  the  author  of  this  work 
has  been  able  to  discover,  everything  taken  from 
this  historian  may  be  considered  to  be  reliable,  and 
all  the  more  valuable  for  coming  from  a  non-Catholic 
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source.  Where  corrections  were  necessary  the  reader 
will  find  them  pointed  out. 

Down  to  the  year  1785  the  writer  has  consulted 
the  original  Spanish  works  and  compared  the  facts 
recorded  with  the  statements  of  Bancroft,  which 
were  likewise  borrowed  from  the  same  aithors. 

As  to  the  statistics  concerning  the  missions,  the 
original  reports  of  the  Fathers  from  1780  to  1831 
were  at  hand.  From  1831  down  to  about  the  year 
1860,  excepting  Mission  Santa  Barbara,  Bancroft 
was  almost  the  only  authority  offering  any  accurate 
information. 

The  author  sincerely  wishes  that  an  abler  pen  had 
been  selected  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Seraphic 
Pioneers  of  California.  A  more  readable  and  enter- 
taining work  would  have  been  the  result. 

Volumk8  might  have  been  filled  easily,  but  having 
in  view  only  the  rescue  from  oblivion  of  the  names 
of  the  missionaries  and  their  principal  works,  the 
author  has  excluded  everything  not  bearing  on  the 
subject,  even  though  he  should  appear  dry  and  un- 
eutertaining. 

He  was  compelled  to  take  this  course  not  only  be- 
caus3  he  was  disinclined  to  write  anecdotes,  but  also 
because  his  position  at  the  head  of  a  large  mission- 
ary district  and  of  an  Indian  industrial  school  made 
the  labor  of  obedience  and  love  a  most  arduous  un- 
dertaking. 

The  compiler  of  so  important  a  work  should  have 
nothing  else  to  distract  his  mind  or  to  occupy  his 
time.  As  the  author  did  not  enjoy  this  advantage  it 
is  with  many  misgivings  he  ventures  to  present  his 
brethren  and  the  lovers  of  history  with  the  fruit  of 
his  research  concerning  the  subject  upon  which  he 
was  directed  to  write. 

Though  the  spare  time  of  four  years  was  consumed 
in  compiling  this  volume,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
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to  have  the  figures  and  statements  correct,  under  the 
circumstances  errors  were  unavoidable.  The  reader 
will  find  a  list  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

As  Catholic  booksellers  demand  a  heavy  security^ 
not  within  the  reach  of  a  poor  missionary,  for  tb* 
publishing  of  a  historical  work,  the  author  ifeirfied 
to  utilize  what  facilities  his  school  afforded  and  to 
have  the  volume  brought  out  at  this  establishment. 
The  printing  done  by  unskilled,  youthful  hands,  in- 
structed for  that  purpose  by  himself,  added  immense- 
ly to  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  so  that  he  feels 
greatly  relieved  to  find  his  task  at  last  finished.  IIk 
hopes  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  the  book 
may  be  of  some  value  to  his  brethren  and  to  histor- 
ians in  general. 

At  all  events,  the  novelty  of  possessing  a  literary 
work  treating  about  Indian  missions  and  missionar- 
ies, written  and  printed  at  an  Indian  school,  may 
reconcile  the  readers  to  the  small  investment  which 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  School 
with  whose  management  and  maintenance  the  author 
is  charged. 

Even  this  volume  will  offer  the  readers  a  glimpse 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  with  the  'wards' 
of  the  nation  if  left  in  charge  of  their  natural  guar- 
dian The  Catholic  Missionary. 
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PART  I. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 


(SPPtfER  I. 

Tin  Fibst  MraaioMAim— Vabious  Expedition— Expulsiow  Or  Tub  Jesu- 
its—Franciscans Ik  Charge  Of  The  Lowbb  Calipobmia  Missions— 
Missions  And  Thbib  Misbionabibs  -Mission  Tbmpobalitibs— Don 
Josb  Oaltbs— Dishombstt  Or  Thb  Comisionados— Proclamation  Of 
Don  Gal  vex— Plans  Fob  Missions  In  Uppeb  California— Deparxubr 
Of  Tbb  Vbssbls— Thb  Land  Expeditions— Fb.  Jcnipbbo  Sbbba— San 
Febnando  Db  Velicata. 

Tns  sons  of  St.  Francis  for  the  first  time  set  foot 
on  California  soil  in  1598,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  j'ear  before,  Viceroy  Monterey  of  Mexi6o 
ordered  an  expedition  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  northwestern  coast,  and  he  requested  a 
number  of  Franciscans  to  accompany  the  fleet,  in 
order  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  the  re- 
gions that  might  be  discovered.  Five  religious  of  the 
Order  were  accordingly  chosen  for  this  work.  These 
seraphic  pioneers  were  Fr.  Francesco  de  Balda,  as 
commissary,  Fathers  Diego  de  P^rdomo,  Bernardino 
de  Zamudio,  Antonio  Tello,  of  the  province  of  Xalis- 
co,  Nicolfis  de  Arabia,  or  Sarabia,  and  the  lay- 
brother  Crist6bal  Lopez,  (1) 

(l)  Zarate  Salmeron,  'BclReioaes,'  no  12.  Salmoron  does  not  mention  Fa- 
ther A'ltooio  Tello;  bat  tho  mines  a*  givon  above  are  found  in  tho  'Intro- 
dace  ion  Bibliojrraflca,'  pnpr.  XIX  of  tho  'Cronica  Miscelanea  de  la  Santa 
Prortncia  de  Xalisco  (Jaliwo),  llbro  II.  Guadalajara  1801.  Fr.  Tello  is  tin 
author  of  the  'Historia  de  Xalisco  y  de  la  Nueva  Vircaya,'  and  of  the 
•Cron.  Mis'*,  de  la  S.  Prov.  de  Xalisco/  publ.  in  16B3.  Vide  also  'Colcccion 
de  doc.  para  la  Hist,  do  Mexico/  torn.  2. 
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Under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  the  fleet 
sailed  from  Acapulco  about  the  beginning  of  1500.  On 
reaching  the  port  of  Mnzatlan  the  explorers  landed 
to  take  in  fresh  water.  Here,  during  the  seven  days 
that  were  passed  in  the  neighborhood,  forty  of  the 
soldiers  seized  the  opportunity  to  desert  their  com- 
mander. The  Indians  were  found  to  be  very  numer- 
ous, but  entirely  devoid  of  clothing.  Father  Enlda 
meanwhile  grew  sick,  causing  him  to  remain  behind 
when  the  fleet  passed  on  to  another  port.  Eight  days 
were  spent  there  among  the  natives  who  received  the 
white  stangers  very  hospitably.  In  one  port  the  Fa- 
thers remained  for  fifteen  days;  and  in  the  district 
of  what  is  now  La  Paz  the  expedition  continued  for 
two  months.  The  missionaries  at  this  place  asked  the 
Indians  to  bring  their  children  so  that  they  might  be 
taught  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  works.  The  re- 
quest was  readily  granted.  Unfortunately  the  work  of 
the  Fathers  was  interrupted  by  orders  from  the  com- 
mander, who,  seeing  his  provisions  run  low,  and  find- 
ing the  country  unequal  to  support  his  men,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  undertaking.  The  Indians  had 
meanwhile  grown  very  much  attached  to  the  religious 
whom  they  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  with  them, 
whereas  the  soldiers  were  as  heartily  disliked.  The 
Fathers,  however,  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
reluctantly  accompanied  the  fleet  homeward.  (2) 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  Christianize  the 
natives  of  Lower  California.  uHence  to  the  children 
of  St.  Francis,"  says  Gleeson,  "must  be  granted  the 
honor  of  having  first  unfurled  the  banner  of  our  holy 
religion  on  California  soil."  (3) 

Six  years  later,  1608,  Vizcaino  healed  another  ex- 
pedition for  a  like  object.  He  was  this  time  accom- 
panied by  three  Discalced  Carmelites.  After  putting 

(J)  Salmeron,  'Relaclonet,1  13-14.      (3)  The  Catholic  Church  iu  California 
by  Bct.  W.  Oleeaon,  toL  I,  p.  79. 


into  various  ports  along  the  coast,  the  fleet  entered 
San  Miguel  Bay  on  the  tenth  of  November.  On  land- 
ing Vizcaino  named  the  bay  San  Diego  de  Alcnld 
(St.  Didacua),  doubtless  with  roference  to  his  flagship, 
and  also  to  the  day,  November  12th,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  San  Diego.  From  here  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded north  to  about  the  forty-third  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  then  returned  to  Mexico.  (4) 

In  the  year  1668,  Francisco  Luzivilla  fitted  out  an 
expedition  at  his  own  expense,  with  a  view  of  for- 
ming a  colony  on  the  coast  Two  Franciscan  Fathers, 
Juan  Caranco  and  Juan  Ramirez,  accompanied  him. 
Whilst  these  religious  exerted  themselves  in  trying  to 
instruct  the  natives,  Luzivilla  organized  a  little  colony 
at  Puerto  de  la  Paz;  but  the  difficulties  proved  so 
great  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  project.  (5) 

The  last  expedition  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  set  out.  in  1083.  It  was  attended  by 
three  Jesuit  Fathers,  Eusebio  Kino  (Euehn),  Juan 
Bautista  Copart,  and  Pedro  Matias  Goni.  The  expedi- 
tion landed  on  the  2d  of  June,  1083,  and  remained 
till  September  1685.  During  this  time  four  hundred 
adults  were  prepared  for  baptism;  but  as  the  mis- 
sionaries were  unable  to  remain  longer  than  the  com- 
mander and  his  crew,  none  of  the  Indians,  except 
those  in  danger  of  death,  were  received  into  the 
Church.  Twelve  years  later,  the  country  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  same  Fathers,  and  the  missions  were  regu- 
larly established  and  continued  until  176S,  when  an 
ungreatful  Masonic  government  expelled  the  devoted 
missionaries.  (6) 

In  June,  J  767,  on  the  enforcement  of  the  docrce  of 
expulsion  against  the  Jesuits  in  Mexico,  the  Califor- 
nia missions  were  offered  to  the  apostolic  college  of 
San  Fernando,  Mexico,  of  which  Father  Jose  Garria 

<  I)   Salmoron.  'BelacioncB',  2)42.        (*)  Gloson,  I,  82-  >J. 
(t>  Ibid.  I,  81. 


was  then  guardian.  The  Sonora  missions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Franciscan  colleges  of  QuerStaro  and  Ja- 
lisco. The  trust  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  eollepe  to  have  seven  Fathers. pet  out 
from  San  Fernando  who  were  to  be  joined  by  five 
others  taken  from  the  Sierra  Oorda  missions  under 
Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  then  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Sierra  Gorda  district,  However,  nine  religious  were 
finally  selected  at  the  college,  as  it  was  not  certain 
that  five  Fathers  could  be  spared  in  the  Sierra  Gor- 
da.  The  nine  missionaries  were :  Father  Junipero  Ser- 
ra,  originally  from  the  Franciscan  province  of  Mai- 
lorca,  doctor  of  theology,  commissary  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  president  or  superior  of  the  missions  in 
California;  Francisco  Palou  of  the  same  province; 
Juan  Moran  of  the  province  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; Antonio  Martinez  of  the  province  of  Bur- 
gos; Juan  Ignacio  Gaston  of  the  same  province;  Fer- 
nando Parron  of  the  province  of  Estremadura;  Juan 
Sancho  de  la  Torre  of  the  province  of  Mallorca; 
Francisco  Gomez  of  the  province  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  and  Andr&i  Villumbrales  of  the  same 
province.  (7) 

Bbfobe  taking  leave  the  missionaries  asked  the  Fa- 
ther Guardian's  blessing.  He  gave  it  with  fervor  and 
Baid:  "(Jo.  Fathers,  and  dearly  beloved  Brethren, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  and  of  our  holy  Father  St. 
Francis,  to  labor  in  the  mysterious  vineyard  of  Cali- 
fornia which  our  Citholic  sovereign  has  confided  to 
our  cure.  Go,  with  confidence  along  with  your  sup- 
erior, the  Fr.  Lector  Junipero,  whom  I  appoint  pres- 
ident of  yon  all  and  of  all  the  missions.  I  need  not 
say  anything  more  than  that  you  should  obey  him  as 
you  obey  me;  and  now  farewell  with  God.'  He  could 
proceed  no  further.  Fr.  Junipero,  too,  was  so  affected 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  The  little  band  of 

(7)  Palou,  'Noticlas',  I,  H);  'Vida  del  Padre  Junipero  Sena,'  p.  K-W. 


missionaries  left  the  college  of  Sr.n  Fernando,  Mexi- 
co, for  their  new  field  of  labor  on  the  same  day, 
July  14th,  1767.  After  a  journey  which  lasted  thirty- 
nine  days,  they  reached  Tepic  on  the  21st  of  August. 
They  were  welcome  \  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Jalisco,  who  possessed  a  hospice  at  this 
place.  (8) 

FrsDisa  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, Gaspar  de  Portolft,  with  fifty  men  ready  to 
6ail,  Fathers  Palou  and  Gaston,  at  the  request  of  Fr. 
Junipero,  set  out  with  him  on  August  24th;  but  the 
ship  was  driven  back  to  Matanchel  on  September  5th. 
Fr.  Palou  relates  that  when  the  tempest  was  at  its 
height,  and  all  expected  to  perish,  Fr.  Gaston  cast 
some  moss  from  the  famous  Cross  of  Tepic  upon  the 
raging  billows,  and  Fr.  Palou  vowed  to  offer  up  a 
High  Mass  if  they  were  saved,  whereupon  the  storm 
instantly  subsided.  The  vow  was  fervently  fulfilled 
as  soon  as  the  hospice  was  reached,  the  entire  crew 
of  the  ship  assisting  at  the  ceremonies.  (9) 

Meanwhile  the  other  Fathers  from  the  Sierra  Gor- 
da  had  arrived.  These  five  religious  were  Jos6  Mur- 
guia,  Juan  Ramos  de  Lora,  Juan  Crespi,  Miguel  Cam- 
pa  y  Cos,  and  Fermin  Francisco  Lazuen.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  missionaries  the  college  sent  two  more 
Fathers,  who  reached  Tepic  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember. They  were  Dionisio  Bastera  and  Juan  de 
Medina  Veytia.  (10) 

There  were  now  sixteen  religious  ready  to  take 
charge  of  as  many  missions  on  the  peninsula  of 
California.  During,  their  enforced  stay  at  Tepic  the 
Fathers  did  not  remain  idle,  but  conducted  missions 
in  the  neighboring  districts.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1768,  they  were  able  to  embark  at  San  Bias, 
on  the  Concepcion,  the  same  ship  that  had  brought 

(8)   Vida.  55;  Noticias,  I,  3.        (9)   Noticiai,  I,  4-6. 
(10)   Noticias,  I,  7,  12. 


the  victims  of  Masonic  hatred,  the  Jesuit*,  from 
Lower  California.  The  sixteen  Franciscans  reached 
Loreto,  tho  principal  mission,  on  April  1st  after 
nightfall.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Holy  Sat- 
urday, Fr.  Junipero  Serra  and  his  companions  for 
tho  first  time  walked  upon  tho  soil  of  California. 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreto,  the  Patroness  of  the  peninsula,  in  order  to 
give  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival.  (11) 

On  Easter  Sunday,  and  likewise  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Father  Serra  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  After  Mass  the 
Fr.  President  made  an  address  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Franciscans 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  labor  for  the  people  in  the 
manner  their  predecessors  had  done.  After  the  Mass 
of  Tuesday  Fr.  Junipero  read  his  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Fathers  as  follows:  San  Jos6  del 
Cabo,  Father  Juan  Moran ;  Santiago  de  las  Coras,  Fr. 
Jos6  Murguia;  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar  (Todos  San- 
tos), Fr.  Juan  Ramos  de  Lora;  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los 
Dolores  (La  Pasion),  Fr.  Francisco  Gomez;  San  Luis 
Gonzaga;Fr.  Andres  Villahumbrales  ( Villumbrales) ; 
San  Francisco  Javier,  Fr.  Francisco  Palou ;  San  Jos6 


(11)  NoticUs,  I,  8-17;  Vida,  M;  Banc,  Hist.  North  M.  0.  Vol.  I,  p.  484. 
Tho  event  is  perpetuated  in  the  "Libros  de  Mision,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
Father  Junipero  in  the  following  words:  "Dia  dos  de  Abril,  Sabado  do 
Gloria  de  este  afio  17G8  entramos  a  est*  Mission  y  Real  Presidio  de  Lore- 
to, cabrcera  d*  esta  Peninsula  de  California  dies  y  seis  Religiosos  saeerdo- 
tes,  predicatores,  misioooros  apostolicos  del  Colegio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
de  Mexico,  del  orden  seraflco,  enviados  de  nuestros  Prelados  padres  Mini- 
tros  de  tod  as  las  misiones  de  esta  Provincia,  que  en  nombre  de  su  Mages- 
tad  Cutoltca,  (q.  Dios  gde),  por  decreto  del  Ezemo  Sr.  Marques  de  Croix 
Virrey  y  Capitan  General  de  esta  Nnera  Espafia.  so  pusieron  a  cargo  del 
dho  apostolico  colegio  expolidos  de  este  Peninsula  y  domas  Dominios  del 
Catholico  Mouarca,  pr  motivos  a  su  Magd  reserrados,  los  P.  P.  de  la  Sag- 
rada  Compafiia  de  Jesus,  y  habiendo  yo,  el  infra  eseripto  Presindente  de 
dhos  Religiosos,  por  el  expresado  Colegio  rcsuelto  quodarme  a  administrar 
por  mi  mismo  esta  Mision  y  Real  Presidio  en  compafiia  do  P.  Fr.  Fernan- 
do Parson,  uno  de  los  de  numo  y  colegio,  assigne  a  las  demas  Misiones  lot 
Ministros  on  esta  forma."  Then  follow  tho  names  of  the  Fathers. 


Comomdti,  Fr.  Antonio  Martinez;  Purisima  Concep- 
cion  de  Cadegomo,  Fr.  Juan  Sancho  de  la  Torre; 
Santa  Rosalia  de  Mulegl,  Fr.  Juan  Gaston;  San  Ig- 
nacio,  Fr.  Miguel  de  la  Campa  y  C03;  Santa  Oertru- 
dis,  Fr.  Dionisio  Basterra;  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
Fr.  Francisco  Fermin  Lazuen;  Santa  Maria  de  los 
Ang*le9,  Fr.  Juan  Medina  Veytia;  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  Loreto,  Fathers  Junipero  Serra  and  Juan  Fernan- 
do Parron.  (12) 

All  the  Fathers  were  pleased  with  the  ordinances 
of  their  superior,  and  each  one  thanked  God  for  the 
field  assigned  him.  On  the  following  day  Fr.  Serra 
once  more  fervently  exhorted  them  to  labor  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  with  credit  to  their  apostolic  college. 
Each  Father  then  agreed  to  say  twenty  Holy  Masses 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  their  number, 
and  nine  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  any  of 
the  Fathers  attached  to  the  college  of  Querdtaro. 

Leaving  Fr.  Serra  and  his  companion,  Fr.  Juan  Fer- 
nando Parron,  at  Loreto,  the  fourteen  religious  as- 
signed to  the  other  missions  departed  together  for 
San  Javier,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  royal  troops,  the  Rev.  Pedro  Fer- 
nandez, on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  April  After 
resting  a  day  the  missionaries  started  for  their  res- 
pective stations  on  the  tenth,  five  going  south  and 
eight,  travelling  north,  while  Fr.  Palou  remained  at 
San  Javier.  On  reaching  his  mission  each  Father  re- 
ceived from  the  military  comisionado  the  church 
with  its  belongings,  together  with  the  dwelling  and 
household  furniture.  An  inventory  was  drawn  up  in 
duplicate  of  all  the  property  so  received,  and  signed 
by  the  missionary  and  comisionado.  One  of  these  cer- 
tificates was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  each  mis- 
sion, the  other  was  sent  to  the  Fr.  President,  who 
forwarded  all  the  documents  to  the  college  of  San 

(12)   Noticiai,  I,  20-22. 


Fernando,  Mexico.  At  Lorcto  only  the  clmrch  and 
sacristy  was  turned  over  to  the  missionaries,  but  not 
the  dwelling;  for  the  latter,  as  well  as  all  the  tern, 
poral  affairs,  remained  in  charge  of  (he  governor 
with  whom  the  two  Fathers  were  obliged  to  board. 
The  missionaries  at  all  the  other  missions  found 
themselves  in  a  like  predicament;  they  were  fur- 
nished with  board  by  the  comisionados,  and  their 
functions  did  not  extend  beyond  matters  purely  ec- 
clesiatsical.  (ltf) 

"The  evils  of  such  a  system,"  6ays  the  Protestant 
historian  H.  H.  Bancroft,  "had  been  clearly  foreseen. 
The  comisionados  could  not  be  expected  to  take  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
prosperity  of  the  missions,  or  the  comfort  of  the  na- 
tives. They  lacked  skill,  interest,  and  conscience  for 
an  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  temporalities. 
The  Fathers  could  no  longer  attract  the  pagans  by 
gifts  or  clothing;  and  their  loss  of  power  caused  the 
neophytes  to  have  less  respect  for  them  than  for  the 
Jesuits  It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  heart  of  the  savage  through  ab- 
stract ideas  of  morality  and  elevation  of  character, 
A  religion,  in  order  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes,  must 
first  meet  some  of  his  material  requirements.  If  it  is 
good,  it  will  clothe  him  better  and  feed  him  better, 

for  this  to  him  is  the  chief  good  in  life  The  resnlt 

of  depriving  the  Franciscans  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  missions  justified  the  Fr.  President's  remon- 
strances. The  missions  rapidly  declined  under  the 
new  missionaries,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that,  un- 
less the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  authority  were 
reunited,  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  undo  all  that 
the  Jesuits  had  accomplished."  (14) 

The  viceroy,  to  whom  the  whole  matter  had  been 
referred,  left  it  to  the  decision  of  Don  Jos6  Galvez, 

(13)  Noticiat.  I,  21-24.  (14)  Banc,  Hint,  N.  M.  St.,  I,  4&;  HUi.  Nat.  Rue.  1,25. 


who  was  oh  his  way  to  the  Jalisco  coast  to  embark 
for  the  peninsula.  Galvez  had  cotne  to  Mexico  in 
1765  as  visitndor  general  of  New  Spain.  He  was  in- 
vested by  King  Charles  III,  with  almost  absolute 
powers  to  investigate  and  reform  the  administration 
of  the  government  in  its  different  branches.  Independ- 
ent of  the  viceroy  in  many  respects,  only  nominally 
subordinate  in  others,  he  was  to  all  intents  the  high- 
est authority  in  New  Spain.  In  addition  to  his  pow- 
er and  independence,  Galvez  was  also  remarkable  for 
his  practical  good  sense,  business  ability,  untiring 
energy,  and  disregard  of  all  routine  formalities  that 
stood  in  his  way. 

The  visitador  general  arrived  at  Cerralvo  Island 
the  6th  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Santa  Ana.  The  whole  province  was  soon 
in  a  flutter  over  the  investigations  and  decrees  of 
the  great  man.  He  immediately  called  for  exact  re- 
ports from  the  missionary  and  comisionado  of  each 
mission.  Then  he  made  a  tour  of  investigation  in  the 
south,  beginning  with  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  where  he 
ordered  a  church  to  be  erected.  Galvez  soon  detected 
the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  existing  system.  The  re- 
medy was  radical,  and  promptly  applied.  On  August 
12th  he  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  comisionados 
to  turn  over  all  mission  property  to  the  missionaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  in  their  accounts 
through  the  Fathers,  who  were  to  examine  and  sign 
them.  Fr.  Palou  published  two  extracts  of  letters  in 
which  the  visitador  general  expressed  his  indignation 
at  the  rascalities  of  the  comisionados;  yet  it  appears 
that  all  escaped  punishment  at  the  intercession  of 
the  missionaries.  (15) 

Thk  indefatigable  visitador  next  turned  hie  atten- 
tion to  the  forming  of  settlements,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  In- 

(15)  NotlcUt.  I,  24-29;  Vlda,  57;  Banc,  Hlat.  Cal.  I,  115. 


dians.  If  hid  reformatory  measures  were  not  always 
successful,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  energy  or 
sagacity  on  the  part  of  their  author.  Lands  and  na- 
tives were  found  to  bo  very  unequally  divided  a- 
mong  the  missions,  and  many  changes  were  made  in 
order  to  remedy  the  disproportion.  Dolores  and  San 
Luis,  for  want  of  sufficient  land  and  water,  were 
abandoned,  and  their  neophytes  transferred  to  Todos 
Santos,  whose  few  people  were  sent  to  Santiago.  Sur- 
plus families  of  San  Javier  were  added  to  San  Jos6 
del  Cabo,  while  the  surplus  of  Guadalupe  and  San- 
ta Gertrudis  were  transferred  to  San  Jos6  Comundti 
and  Purisima.  Certain  transfers  of  northern  families, 
for  the  relief  of  poor  missions  like  Borja  and  Santa 
Maria,  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Indians  to  leave  their  homes.  (16) 

There  was  ample  room,  it  appears,  for  the  visita- 
dor's  good  offices.  In  a  proclamation  of  November  28d, 
1768,  he  expresses  his  surprise  and  disappointment  at 
the  state  of  affairs  in  which  he  found  the  peninsula 
establishments,  after  they  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
secular  comisionados  but  a  short  while.  After  all  the 
liws  made  and  the  moneys  granted,  he  expected  to 
find  thriving  settlements;  but  instead  of  these  he 
finds  mere  haciendas  de  campo,  or  farms,  with  hous- 
es for  the  Fathers,  soldiers,  and  servants  only.  The 
natives,  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  seashore, 
where  they  lived  by  fishing,  go  naked  and  are  forced 
to  wander  in  the  mountains,  living  on  roots  and 
berries,  often  obliged  to  work  without  pay.  Hence 
they  look  with  dislike  upon  agriculture,  and  regard 
civilization  as  the  greatest  evil.  Missions  with  fertile 
lands  need  laborers,  while  rancherias  (17)  are  col- 
lected in  sterile  parts.  No  Indian  is  permitted  to 
to  own  property.  This  system  has  reduced  the  po- 
pulation to  7,149  souls.  In  the  proclamation,  and 

(16)   Noticiaa,  I,  30-33.      (17)  A  collection  of  natir©  huU. 


in  a  letter  to  Fr,  Lasuen  of  the  eatne  date,  the 
visitador  general  announces  his  determination  to  im- 
prove this  state  of  things  by  settling  the  Indians 
in  fixed  domiciles,  where  they  might  till  the  soil 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor:  and  he  appeals 
to  the  Fathers  to  help  him.  To  prevent  the  missions 
from  being  overcrowded,  he  issued  on  order  that  no 
mission  keep  more  Indians  than  it  could  feed  and 
clothe;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  supplies  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  poorer  missions  in  tha  north.  Moreover 
Don  Galvez,  by  employing  surgeons,  endeavored  to 
check  the  progress  of  disease,  especially  of  syphilis 
which  was  causing  great  havoc.  Fr.  Palou  says  that 
nearly  all  the  natives  at  Santiago,  and  many  at 
Todos  Santos,  were  afflicted  with  this  disease.  (18) 

Though  busy  with  so  many  different  matters,  the 
visitador  did  not  neglect  the  project  of  extending 
Spanish  dominion  northward.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion he  resolved  to  send  four  expeditions,  two  by 
land  and  two  by  water,  which  were  to  start  sepa- 
rately, but  all  to  unite  at  San  Diego  and  then  press 
on  to  Monterey.  The  proposed  occupation  of  northern 
country  was  to  be  spiritual  as  well  as  military.  The 
natives  were  to  be  converted,  and  not  only  presidios 
or  garrisons,  but  missions  also  were  to  be  established. 
The  Fr.  President  was,  therefore,  invited  to  come 
down  to  Santa  Ana  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
visitador.  Fr.  Junlpero  gladly  accepted  the  invitation 
and  arrived  at  Santa  Ana  on  October  81st,  1768.  Here 
they  agreed  that  three  missionaries  should  go  with 
the  two  packet-boats,  and  another  follow  in  a  third 
ship  later  on,  whilst  one  Father  accompanied  the 
first  land  expedition,  and  Fr.  Serra  together  with  the 
governor  lead  the  second  expedition  by  land. 

Thk  visitador  decided  to  found  three  missions  in 
Upper  California:  one  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  the 

(18)  Noticiaa,  I,  27-28:  Bancroft,  Hlit.  N.  M.  States,  I,  486-487. 


second  At  Monteray,  and  &  third,  Which  should  te 
dedicated  to  St  Bona  venture,  tomewhere  between 
these  two  placed.  Another  on  the  frontier  of  Cali- 
fornia was  also  decided  upon,  in  order  to  facilitate 
cpmmunication  between  the  old  and  the  new  estab- 
lishments. The  vestments,  altar  vessels,  ornaments, 
and  other  church  furniture  for  the  new  missions  were 
to  be  supplied  by  the  old  establishments;  surplus 
grain  and  other  articles  of  food  were  to  be  taken  as 
gifts,  while  implements  and  live-stock  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  loans,  and  as  such  repaid  in  kind.  Vest- 
ments, sacred  vessels,  and  quantities  of  linen,  laces, 
silks,  and  other  articles  for  church  uses,  taken  from 
the  royal  warehouse  at  Loreto,  or  collected  at  the 
missions,  were  at  once  packed  and  for  the  most  part 
sent  by  water  to  the  new  establishments.  Many  of 
the  old  vestments  and  church  ornaments,  some  dating 
back  perhaps  to  this  first  invoice,  are  still  preserved 
in  some  of  the  missions  of  California.  Galvez  him- 
self, from  his  headquarters  at  Santa  Ana,  superin- 
tended the  collection  at  La  Paz  and  Cape  San  Lucas 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  forwarded  by  sea.  Fr. 
Fernando  Parron  was  then  sent  to  La  Paz  from  Lo- 
reto to  be  ready  to  accompany  the  expedition  by 
water.  (19) 

Befobe  returning  north,  Fr.  Serra  visited  the  three 
missions  Todos  Santos,  Santiago,  and  San  Jos6  del 
Cabo.  Finding  that  Santiago  could  be  attended  very 
well  by  a  secular  priest,  he  turned  the  mission  over 
to  Rev.  Juan  Antonio  Baeza,  who  had  been  called 
by  the  visitador  to  take  charge  of  the  place.  Fr. 
Junipero  now  returned  to  Loreto  by  land,  and  ar- 
rived there  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1769.  (20) 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  pious  visitador  gen- 
eral issued  a  proclamation  naming  St.  Joseph  pa- 

m  Vida,  W-CO;  Noticias,  I,  SJ-37,      i2D>   Noticias,  I.  *& 
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tron  of  the  expeditions  to  Upper  California.  In  it 
he  referred  to  the  driving  away  of  the  locusts  from 
San  Josfi  del  Cabo  in  1767,  through  the  intercession 
of  St.  Joseph,  as  an  additional  reason  for  placing 
the  Monterey  expeditions  under  the  saint's  powerful 
protection.  He  moreover,  requested  the  Fathers  to 
celebrate  Holy  Moss  in  the  saints  honor  on  the 
10th  of  every  month,  and  to  recite  the  litany  of 
All  Saints  while  the  expeditions  continued,  in  order 
to  obtain  divine  protection  through  St.  Joseph's  in* 
terceasion.  To  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  protectress  of  all  the  California  missions, 
the  missionaries  were  to  add  regularly  the  Salve 
Regina  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  heaven.  The  load- 
ing of  the  ship  San  C&rlos  was  superintended  by  Don 
Galvez  in  person,  the  visitador  often  lending  a  hand 
in  stowing  away  an  unwieldy  package,  greatly  to 
the  encouragement  and  edification  of  his  men  and 
other  witnesses.  He  was  particularly  zealous  in  pack- 
ing for  San  Buenaventura,  which  he  called  his  mis- 
sion, and  was  delighted  at  having  done  his  work 
more  quickly  than  Fr.  Junfpero,  who  packed  for 
Mission  San  Carlos.  (21) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1769,  the  San  Carlos  and 
her  crew  were  ready.  All  who  were  to  make  the 
voyage  north  then  confessed  their  sins,  attended 
Holy  Mass,  received  Holy  Communion,  and  listened 
to  a  parting  address  of  the  visitador  Don  Galvez. 
He  reminded  them  that  theirs  was  a  glorious  mis- 
sion, that  they  were  going  to  plant,  the  Cross  among 
the  heathens,  and  he  charged  them  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  king,  and  the  viceroy  to  respect  their 
priests,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  union  among 
themselves.  The  Fr.  President  then  solemnly  blessed 
the  vessel,  the  flag,  the  crew,  and  Fr.  Parron,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  COm- 
CB)  Vide,         8*nc,  Si«t,  Oil       !.  US. 
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pany.  This  ceremony  over,  the  San  Carlo*  put  to 
tea.  The  ship  commanded  by  Vincente  Vila  had  on 
board  sixty-two  persons,  including  Fr.  Patron,  Lieu* 
tenant  Pedro  Fag$s  with  twenty-five  infantry  mfcn, 
the  engineer  Miguel  Oonstanso,  and  the  surgeon  Dr. 


While  the  Fr,  President  returned  to  Loreto  to 
make  preparations  for  the  land  expeditions,  Don 
Galvez  gave  his  attention  to  the  San  Antonio,  which 
was  to  follow  the  San  Carlos.  After  the  usual  cere- 
monies and  an  exhortation  by  the  visitador,  the  San 
Antonio  under  Juan  Perez  sailed  from  Cabo  de  San 
Lucas  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  the  feast  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  Anthony,  patron  of  the  vessel. 
Besides  the  crew,  she  carried  Fathers  Vizcaino  and 
Gomez.  (22) 

On  March  2-ith  the  first  land  expedition  command- 
ed by  Fernando  Rivera,  and  composed  of  Fr.  Crespi, 
a  company  of  twenty-five  soldiers  from  Loreto,  and  a 
band  of  forty-two  native  Californias,  set  out  from 
Velicatd  on  the  northern  frontier,  (23) 

Meanwhile  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  was  busy  collecting 
the  necessary  articles  from  the  old  missions.  After 
spending  several  days  at  San  Javier  with  Fr.  Palou 
whom  he  appointed  superior  of  the  Lower  California 
houses,  he  slowly  journeyed  towards  the  north.  Al- 
though suffering  excruciating  pains  from  a  sore  leg, 
the  Fr.  President  visited  every  missionary  station  ex- 
cept Santa  Rosalia  de  Muleg6,  which  lay  eighteen 
leagues  out  of  the  road,  and  at  last  joined  Governor 
Portold  at  Santa  Maria  on  May  fifth.  Leaving  this 
place  on  the  11th,  the  expedition  arrived  at  VelicatA, 
where  a  mission  was  to  be  founded  on  Pentecost  Sun- 
day, May  14th.  Fr.  Serra  at  once  blessed  the  great 
<*ro8s,  and  named  the  new  mission  in  honor  of  San 
Fernando,  the  holy  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  He  then 

(22)   Vida,  «M»;  Banc.,  Hist.  Cal.  1.  120.   (28)   Vlda.  69. 
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sang  High  Mast  and  preached  on  the  feast  of  the  day. 
Thus  VelicatA,  the  only  mission  founded  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans  on  the  peninsula,  came  into  existence.  After 
placing  6an  Fernando  in  charge  of  Fr.  Campa,  Fr. 
Junipero,  on  the  next  day,  proceeded  with  the  ex- 
pedition on  its  way  to  Upper  California. 

To  supply  the  northern  missionary  field  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  priests,  at  Fr.  Serra's  request, 
the  college  had  sent  Fathers  Juan  Escudero,  Juan 
Vizcaino,  and  Benito  Sierra  to  the  peninsula  early 
in  1760.  Santiago,  San  Jos4  del  Cabo,  and  Loreto 
were  turned  over  to  secular  priests.  By  these  ar- 
rangements six  religious  became  available.  One  of 
them,  however,  had  to  remain  at  Velicatd.  (24) 

Wt  now  leave  the  expeditions  on  their  way  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  missions 
and  missionaries  in  Lower  California. 


8oxb  CiiA*oB.i— 2?iD3*ici— Death  0»  Fb.  M>»\n— Oweemjcent  Ik« 
STtfCTXONfl— Pm.  Palob's  PbOteit—Hm  Propositions— Mobb  Mission* 
aeiss— Goveekob  Babbi's  Animositt— Thr  Franciscans  Cxdb  Lowkb 
Califobnia  To  Tab  Dominicans— Ta bib  Departi.  be— Mission  Statis- 
tics. 

After  concluding  his  labors  in  connection  with  the 
expeditions  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  Don  Jos6 
Galvez  came  to  Loreto  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1709,  accompaneid  by  the  two  Franciscan  Fathers  Ju- 
an Escudero  and  Juan  Benito  Sierra,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  Mexico.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  sailed 
over  to  Sonora,  taking  with  him  the  Rev.  Pedro  Fer- 
nendez,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  presidio  of 
Loreto.  Fr.  Palou  now  placed  Fr.  Escudero  in  charge 
.of  San  Francisco  Javier,  his  own  mission,  and  sent 

(24)  Vida.  63-70;  Noticlas,  1,80-99;  W;  58;  Banc,  Hist  N.  M.  8tatoe.  I. 
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Benito  Sierra  to  Mulegl.  Fr.  Juan  Gaston  went  to 
Purisima  Concepcion,  left  vacant  by  the  departure 
of  Fr.  Crespi  for  the  north.  (1) 

About  June,  1769,  a  deadly  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  raged 
with  fury  particularly  at  San  Jos6  and  Santiago.  Fr. 
Jos£  Murguia  was  attacked  by  the  disease  whilq  at 
San  Jos£,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  Todos  Santos.  Fr. 
Juan  Moran,  then  stationed  at  San  Jos<5,  attended 
the  sick  with  much  zeal.  One  day  while  hearing 
the  confession  of  a  sick  member  of  his  flock  at 
some  distance  from  the  mission,  he  was  himself 
stricken  with  the  dreaded  malady  and  died  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1769,  before  the  curate  of  Santiago 
could  reach  him.  Fr.  Palou  was  much  grieved  be- 
cause the  missionary  had  died  without  the  sacraments, 
but  he  was  also  comforted  by  the  knowledge  of 
Fr.  Moran's  virtuous  life  and  heroic  self  denial  dur- 
ing the  epidemic.  San  Jos6  after  that  was  only  a 
station  of  Santiago. 

No  sooner  had  this  pestilence  subsided  than  an- 
other broke  out,  followed  by  a  third  more  fatal, 
causing  dreadful  ravages  in  all  the  missions.  Over 
three  hundred  persons  died  at  Todos  Santos,  while 
many  perished  in  the  mountains,  whither  they  had 
fled  for  safety.  Rendered  desperate  by  the  mortali- 
ty, the  Guaicuris  about  Todos  Santos  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, so  that  the  governor  had  to  go  in  person  to 
check  them.  In  August  a  ship  brought  to  Loreto 
cloth  to  the  value  of  $8,000,  which  was  sent  by  Don 
Galvez  as  a  compensation  for  goods  taken  from  the 
missions  for  the  establishments  in  Upper  California. 
Fr.  Palou  at  once  distributed  the  cloth  among  the 
suffering  natives.  (2) 

The  acting  governor  retired  and  was  suceeded  on 
October  28d,  1769,  by  Matias  de  Armona  as  governor 

(1)   Noticias,  I,  60-65.  (2)  Ibid,  63-72. 
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Tho  latter  brought  instructions  intended,  so  wrote 
Don  Galvez  to  Fr.  Palou,  to  remove  all  difficulties 
in  the  affairs  of  tho  peninsula.  These  instructions 
were  to  the  effect  that  whatever  was  needed  at 
Loreto,  was  to  bo  furnished  from  tho  storehouse  at 
Loreto  at  Fr.  Palou's  request ;  but  they  required  that 
the  native  laborers  at  the  saltworks  of  Carmen  Islaud 
should  work  for  their  rations  without  other  pay,  and 
that  the  salinas  should  bo  regularly  settlod  with 
mission  Indians.  Fr.  Palou  objected  to  the  clauses 
relating  to  tho  saltworks,  and  declined  to  obey  them, 
for  the  reason  that  thero  mu3t  bo  some  error,  as 
no  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  families  of  tho 
laboring  Indians.  All  the^  missionaries  agreed  with  Fr. 
Palou  that  they  must  decline  to  manage  the  tempor- 
al affairs  of  tho  missions,  if  the  instructions  were  to 
be  carried  out.  A  full  report  was  forwarded  to  the 
Father  Guardian  of  San  Fernando  through  Fr.  Dioni- 
sio  Basterra,  who  was  retiring  to  Mexico  on  account 
of  ill  health.  H3  sailed  on  tho  lOih  of  March,  1770, 
and  on  July  10th  presented  a  petition  which  embod- 
ied all  ideas  of  Fr.  Palou.  II:  w  u  a  sweeping  reform 
bill.  Don  Calvez  accepted  the  petition,  but  it  seema 
h?  did  nothing  in  the  nutter  at  that  time. 
(  The  following  requests  of  Fr.  Palou  were  subse- 
quently granted:  that  the  eomisario,  a  government 
official,  should  settle  his  mission  accounts;  that  the 
prices  for  mission  products  should  be  better  regulat- 
ed; that  Loreto  should  receive  the  balance  due  at 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  whatever  had  been 
taken  since  from  the  rancho;  that  the  solteros,  (sin- 
gle persons),  at  Santa  Ana  should  return  to  their 
respective  missions;  that  the  mission  Indians  should 
not  be  compelled  to  work  on  the  San  Bias  trans- 
ports; besides  similar  demands  which  Fr.  Palou  does 
not    specify.  (3) 

(. )    Noticia?,  I.  7.J-S;  8>:<X) 
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Ix  August,  1770,  the  news  of  the  succoss  of  tho 
Monterey  expedition?,  of  the  great  number  of  Indians 
discovered  along  their  march  of  COO  leagues,  and  of 
the  many  sites  suitable  for  missions  and  pueblos,  (4) 
reached  the  viceroy  and  Don  Galvez  at  Mexico 
through  Fr.  JuMpero  Serra.  The  zealous  president  at 
the  same  time  took  occasion  to  plead  for  more  mis- 
sionaries supplied  with  everything  necessary  for 
church  and  farm.  In  hie  letter  to  the  Fr.  Guardian 
he  wrote  that,  though  one  hundred  religious  came, 
there  would  bo  work  for  all. 

Foutuxately,  on  May  29th,  shortly  bofore  the30 
news  reached  the  capital,  forty-nino  Franciscans  had 
arrived  from  Spain.  The  viceroy  and  Don  Galvez  at 
once  asked  the  guardian  to  sent  thirty  of  these  to 
Calif crnia.  Ten  Fathers  were  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
five  new  missions,  which  were  to  be  founded  in  Up- 
per California,  and  named  for  San  Francisco  de  Asis, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Gabriel  Arcangel,  San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa,  respective- 
ly. Ten  other  religious  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  five  missions  to  be  established  between  San  Fer- 
nando de  VelicatA  and  San  Diego,  and  named  respec- 
tively San  Joaquin,  Santa  Ana,  San  Juan  Capistra- 
no,  San  Pasqual  Baylon,  and  San  Felix  de  Cantali- 
cio.  The  ten  remaining  Fathers  were  to  be  distribut- 
ed as  assistants  among  the  old  missions  having  only 
one  priest.  When  the  Fr.  Guardian  communicated 
the  viceroy's  wishes  to  tho  religious  at  the  college  of 
San  Fernando,  thirty  friars  at  once  volunteered  for 
the  California  mission?,  (o) 

Having  been  provided  with  vetsments  and  every 
kind  of  church  furniture,  and  400  pesos  each  for  trav- 
elling expenses,  the  thirty  volunteers  set  out  from 
Mexico  in  October  1770.  After  reaching  Tepic,  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  January,  and  some  even  till 

(l)  Towns  or  scttclmcuti:.     (5)   Vitla,  101—115;  Notlcl  is,  I,  101—11)2;  107, 
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February,  of  the  next  year  for  an  opportunity  to 
embark  for  the  California*.  Nor  could  more  than  ten 
Fathers  sail  on  the  2d  of  January,  when  they  left 
San  Bias  for  Monterey  in  the  packet-boat  San  An- 
tonio. After  a  voyage  lasting  fifty-two  days,  they 
reached  San  Diego  on  March  12th.  (6) 

The  twenty  remaining  religious  embarked  on  the 
San  Carlos  for  the  Lower  California  missions  in  the 
forepart  of  February,  1771,  but  contrary  winds  car- 
ried them  as  far  south  as  Acupulco.  Being  in  need 
of  fresh  water,  they  put  into  the  port  of  Manzanilla, 
where  they  found  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of 
shipwreck.  The  vessel  was  stranded,  but  by  means  of 
boats  the  Fathers  succeeded  in  gaining  the  deserted 
shores  of  Colima.  The  ship  was  so  much  damaged 
that  the  captain  informed  the  viceroy  of  the  danger 
they  should  incur  by  again  venturing  out  into  the 
sea  with  her.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  the 
viceroy  directed  the  missionaries  to  reach  Sinaloa  by 
land,  and  thence  to  cross  the  gulf  in  a  barge.  Obey- 
ing these  instructions,  they  made  the  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles  on  foot.  The  hardships  of  this  trip 
were  so  great  that  one  of  the  Fathers,  Leguna  pro- 
bably, died  on  the  road.  (7) 

The  ship  had  meanwhile  been  repaired,  and  two 
Fathers,  Figuer  and  Senra,  took  passage  in  her  for 
the   north,    reaching   Loreto  on  the  80th  of  August. 

(6)  Tho  Fathers  sailing  to  Monterey  in  the  San  Antonio  were:  Antonio 
Paterna,  Antonio  Cruzado,  Francisco  Dumetz,  Angel  Somera,  Miguel 
Pieras  or  Piercos,  Buenaventura  Sit  jar,  Domingo  Juncosa,  Jose* 
Caballer,  Lois  Jaime  or  Jayme,  aud  Pedro  Benito  Cambon.  (7)  The 
missionaries  that  set  out  with  the  San  Carlos  were  the  following  Fa- 
thers:  Juan  Prestamero.  Ramon  Usson,  Marcellno  Senra,  Tom 4s  de  la 
Pefia,  Vincente  Imas,  Francisco  Echasco,  Martin  de  Palacios,  Manuel 
Lago,  Pedro  Arriguibar,  Jose  Leguna,  Gregorio  Amurrio,  Juan  Figuer, 
Vincente  Fuster,  Antonio  Linares,  and  Vincente  Santa  Maria,  only 
fifteen  as  given  in  Palou,  Noticias  I,  p.  103—104.  Father  Juan  Antonio 
coming  at  another  time  reachod  Cerralvo  on  the  22d  of  March.  Palou 
Noticias  I,  196,  says  that  both,  Fr.  Jose  Herrera  and  Fr.  Francisco 
Tejada,  remained  at  Topic  on  account  of  sickness.  Herrera,  it  seems, 
never  reached  California.  Vida,  101—115;  Noticias  I,  101—108;  107; 
Banc.  Hist.  N.  M.  St,  I,  722, 


The  others  chose  to  go  by  land  rather  than  to  trust 
themselves  to  an  unseaworthy  vessel.  They  were, 
however,  picked  up  by  the  packet-boat  Goncepcion, 
r  and  landed  at  Loreto  on  November  24th.  Fr.  Palou 
was  absent  at  the  time,  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  religious,  he  wrote  to  the  new 
governor,  and  asked  him  to  send  the  necessary  guards 
for  at  least  two  new  missions,  which  were  to  be  found- 
ed as  directed  by  the  viceroy.  The  governor  replied 
that  he  could  not  spare  any  soldiers  for  the  present ; 
new  missions,  therefore,  could  not  be  established. 

Aftkb  reporting  the  6tate  of  affairs  to  the  viceroy 
and  to  the  Fr.  Ouardian  at  Mexico,  Fr.  Palou 
distributed  the  nineteen  newcomers  among  the  exist- 
ing missions  as  follows: 

Mission  San  Fernando  de  Velicati — Fathers  Vincente 
Fuster  and  Antonio  Linares  as  assistants  to  Fr.  Mi- 
guel de  Campa. 

Mission  Santa  Gertrudis — Fr.  Qregorio  Amurrio  as 
companion  to  Fr.  Juan  Sancho. 

Mission  San  Ignacio — Fr.  Jos6  Legomera  with  Fr. 
Juan  de  Medina  Veytia. 

Mission  Santa  Rosalia  de  Muleg6— Fr.  Pedro  Arre- 
guibar  as  assistant  to  Fr.  Sierra. 
Mission  Guadalupe — Fr.    Manuel    Lago    with  Fr. 
Andres  Villaumbrales. 

Mission  Purisima — Fathers  Francisco  Echaso  and  Mai- 
tin  Palacios  to  assist  Fr.  Gaston. 
Mission  San  Jos6  Comundfi — Fathers  Juan  Prestamc- 
ro,  Tom&s  de  la  Pena,  and  Vincente  Imas. 
Mission  San  Javier — Fr.  Ramon  Usson  as  compan- 
ion to  Fr.  Fernando  Parron. 

Mission  Loreto— Fr.  Vincente  Santa  Maria  with  Fr. 
Jos6  Murguia. 

Mission  Todos  Santos — Fr.  Miguel  Sanchez  as  com- 
panion to  Fr.  Marcelino  Senra. 

Missions  Santiago  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabc — Fr.  Vill- 
uendas  as  companion  to  Fr.  Juan  Antonio  Rioboo. 
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Fr.  Francisco  Javier  Tejada,  who  had  been  left  sick 
at  Tepic,  did  not  arrive  until  April  1772.  Fathers 
Juan  Figuer  and  Jos£  Leguna  are  not  named  in 
the  distribution  of  the  missionaries.  (8) 

Fr.  Palou  now  sent  to  Governor  Barri  a  formal 
renunciation  of  Mission  Touos  Santo?.  He  recommenc- 
ed that  the  few  and  incorrigibly  bad  Indians  be 
distributed  among  other  missions,  and  also  suggested  a 
transfer  cf  Spaniph  rcttlcrs  frcm  Santa  Ana  to  Todos 
Sinter.  Iho  gcvcrrxr  positively  refufed  to  accept  the 
renunciation  until  he  could  consult  the  viceroy.  "This 
refusal  made  it  evident",  says  Bancroft,  "that  the 
captious  ruler  would  oppose  the  Fathers  at  every 
point.  Governor  Barri,  who  had  come  with  his  family 
to  Loreto  in  April,  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  act  in 
harmony  with-  Fr  Palou,  t!i3  president,  or  superi- 
or, of  the  Lower  California  missions;  but  this  state  of 
things,  unfortunately,  did  not  last  long,  and  Barri 
turned  out  to  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  California."  (9) 

Befoke  this  occurrence,  Fr.  Palou,  who  was  in  tho 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  making  preparations 
for  new  establishments,  had  been  notified  by  Gover- 
nor Barri  of  a  revolt  at  Todos  Santos,  and  requested 
to  return.  The  revolt  was  not  serious  in  itself,  as  Fr. 
Palou  had  concluded,  but  it  led  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. The  Indians  had  complained  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  majordomo.  Guch  complaints  from  the  Guaicu- 
ris  were  frequent,  and  generally  unfounded,  hence 
the  Fr.  President  refused  to  act  in  the  matter.  Then 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  some  shrewd  malcontents, 
appealed  to  the  governor,  including  in  their  com- 
plaint charges  against  the  Father,  notably  that 
he  denied  the  governor's  right  to  interfere  in  the 
mission  management.  Barri,  a  hotheaded  and  stub- 

(8)  Vidi,  116-117,  Noticin,  I,  IlMtt;  Biacroft,  Wmt.  N.  M.  St.  I,  732. 

(9)  NoticUs  I,  UM41;  Banc,  Hist.  N,  M.  St.  I,  731-732, 
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born  man,  was  very  angry  at  this;  nor  could  any 
explanation  from  Fr.  Palou  mollify  his  wrath.  Thus 
began  a  feud  which  increased  in  bitterness  until  the 
governor,  contrary  to  all  the  regulations,  openly  or- 
dered the  missionaries  to  coflnne  themselves  to 
preaching,  teaching,  and  saying  Mass,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  the  temporalities,  nor  with  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
unruly  among  the  natives,  who  flocked  to  Barri  with 
complaints  on  all  occasions.  They  became  insolent  and 
independent,  and  wasted  the  property  until  it  seemed 
the  evil  days  of  the  comisionades  had  returned.  Filled 
with  indignation,  Fr.  Talou  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Fr.  Guardian,  and  entreated  him  to  appeal  to  the 
viceroy.  The  letter  was  sent  through  Fr.  Juan  Escu- 
dero,  who  sailed  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  reached 
Mexico  in  December  1771. 

Fe.  Rafael  Verger,  was  thou  guardian  of  tin 
college  of  San  Fernando.  On  learning  the  state  of 
affairs,  he,  together  with  the  discretory,  prepared  (i 
long  memorial  for  the  viceroy  in  behalf  of  the  Cali- 
fornia missions.  The  document,  quoted  at  length  by 
Fr.  Palou  on  pr.ges  127-jCO  of  his  Notieins,  contained 
eighteen  different  requests.  Clause  sixteen  is  especial- 
ly notable.  It  ro^mst  jd  that  tho  D  miiniean  Fathers, 
or  others,  take  charge  of  four  missions  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  namely :  San  Jos6  del  Ca- 
bo,  Santiago  de  las  Coras,  Todos  Santos,  and  San 
Javier,  besides  three  missions  in  the  north,  namely: 
La  Purisima  Conception,  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalu- 
pe, and  Santa  Rosalia  de  Mule^tf.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  Franciscans  retained  control  of  missions 
Loreto,  San  Jos6  Comundfi,  San  Ignacio,  Santa  Ger- 
trudis,  and  San  Borjn.  The  memorial,  though  ans- 
wered in  a  favorable  tone  by  Viceroy  Bucareli,  pro- 
duced no  direct  cr  immediate  results.  (10) 

(10)  Noticlas  I,  IK-l'X;  Dane,  Hist.  Xort'i  Kcz.  St.  I,  711;  Vida,  117-11^. 


Ik  his  report  of  February  12,  1772,  ft.  Palou,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  or  not  "Armona's  (11) 
orders  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  were  carried  out," 
says:  "Armona's  name  cannot  even  be  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  Governor  Barri,  who  declares  that  he 
came  to  ruin  the  peninsula.  In  the  presence  of  Fr. 
Escudero  he  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  in 
harmony  with  me."  Something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  his  interference  with  missionary  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians.  (12) 

The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things:  they  became  more 
insolent  and  refractory  every  day;  and  more  than 
once  open  rebellion  was  barely  averted.  Having  ex- 
hausted his  ingenuity  in  seeking  a  remedy,  Fr.  Palou, 
at  last,  sent  Fr.  Juan  Ramos  de  Lora  to  Mexico  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  the  viceroy.  Fr.  Ramos  de- 
parted in  January  1772,  and  reached  the  capital  in 
March.  At  this  time  the  question  of  ceding  a  part  of 
the  missions  in  Lower  California  to  the  Dominicans, 
as  recommended  by  the  Franciscans,  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  arrival  of  Fr.  Ramos  with  his  griev- 
ances contributed  materially  to  the  final  surrender 
of  the  entire  peninsula  to  the  Dominican  Order.  Un- 
der date  of  June  1st,  1771,  the  Fr.  Guardian  request- 
ed Fr.  Palou  to  send  a  full  report  regarding  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  affairs  of  each  mission  in 
Lower  California.  This  order  of  his  superior  did  not 
reach  Fr.  Palou  until  the  18th  of  January,  1772, 
shortly  after  Fr.  Ramos  had  gone  to  Mexico.  (13) 

Fr.  Palou's  report,  which  was  dated  February  12th, 
1772,  and  covers  62  pages  of  the  Noticias,  contained 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  location,  and  condition  of 
each  establishment ;  also  a  summary  of  the  past  griev- 
ances and  necessary  reforms.  The  registered  popula- 

(11)   Former  goTornor  of  California.       (12)   Noticiau  I,  1K-189. 
(13)   Noticias,  I,  141-143;  Vida,  118 
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tion,  a  large  part  wandering  in  the-  mountains,  was 
5,074  in  thirteen  missions.  San  Francisco  de  Borja 
with  1,579  souls  was  the  largest;  San  Jos6  del  Cabo 
with  fifty  the  smallest.  Most  of  tha  mission  cattle 
were  running  wild.  (14) 

Long,  however,  before  this  document  reached  its 
destination,  the  missions  had  been  ceded  to  the  Do- 
minicans. The  Franciscan  guardian  of  San  Fernando, 
Fr.  Rafael  Verger,  and  the  Dominican  vicar-general, 
Fr.  Juan  Pedro  de  Iriarte,  signed  a  concordato,  or 
agreement,  on  April  7th,  1772,  which  was  witnessed 
by  Viceroy  Bucareli  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month. 
In  general  terms  it  gave  to  the  Dominican  Order  the 
entire  peninsula,  with  all  its  missions,  up  to  San 
Juan  de  Di6s,  a  point  just  below  San  Diego;  while 
the  Franciscans  were  to  retain  San  Diego  and  the 
missions  north  of  that  place,  with  the  privilege  of 
extending  their  establishments  without  limit  to  the 
north  and  northwest.  (15) 

In  a  letter  of  June  10th,  in  which  the  Fr.  Guardian 
announced  the  result,  he  directed  Fr.  Palou,  to 
surrender  the  property  and  to  send  the  Fathers  back 
to  the  college,  except  Fathers  Senra,  Murguia,  Usson, 
and  Figuer,  who  were  destined  for  the  Monterey  mis- 
sions. Fr.  Palou  also  was  permitted  to  join  the  Fa- 
thers in  the  north,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  news 
reached  California  on  the  81st  of  August,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  a  High  Mass  of 
thanksgiving.  Fr.  Palou  instructed  the  religious  at  the 
various  missions  to  prepare  their  accounts,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  transfer  when  their  "successors  and 
brothers"  should  arrive.  Meanwhile,  one  was  to  re- 
main at  each  mission,  and  the  rest  were  to  come  to 
Loreto.  On  October  14th  ten  Dominicans,  nine  priests 
and  one  lay-brother,  arrived  on  the  ship  Lauretana 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Franciscans. 

(H)   Noticiaa,  1,141-196.      (15)   N otic i as,  I,  196-215;     Vida,  11$. 
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They,  however,  declined  to  accept  the  crrrcnCcr  of 
the  missions  until  their  superior,  Fr.  Iriarte,  should 
arrive.  Six  Franciscans,  nevertheless,  departed  on 
the  10th  of  October.  These  were :  Fathers  Martinez, 
Echaso,  Somera,  Palacios,  Imas,  and  Arrcguibar.  Two 
more,  Fernando  Parron  and  Minuel  Li  go,  embarked 
for  Mexico  on  the  2d  of  Doecml>er.  (16) 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  Dominicans  who  had 
sailed  from  San  Bias  were  shipwrecked,  and  suffered 
terribly  both  on  land  and  by  sen.  Four  of  them  died, 
including  Fr.  Iriarte;  nor  did  the  remainder  arrive 
at  Loreto  until  May  12th,  1773.  On  the  death  of  Fr. 
Iriarte,  Fr.  Vincente  Mora  had  become  president  of 
the  Dominican  missionaries  in  Lower  California,  but 
he  declined  to  accept  the  missions  formally  until  ho 
should  be  confirmed  in  his  office.  He  consented  to 
receive  the  properly,  however,  and  to  begin  work  on 
tho  inventories.  The  Franciscan  Fathers  insisted  on 
the  greatest  care  in  taking  the  sccut.If,  becauee  the 
vindictive  Barri  had  accused  them  of  plundering  tho 
missions.  The  result  showed  that  all  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  that  the  mission  funds  and  dues  had  in- 
creased from  $3,900  to  $10,040  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits. 

When  the  ccremonicr,  of  tlianksgi  /in;:  and  welcome 
had  been  concluded,  the  Dominicans  were  sent  to 
their  respective  missionr,  and  it  only  remained  for 
Fr.  I  alo  i  to  attend  to  a  few  matters  preparatory  to 
his  departure  for  AUa  California,  whither  he  had  re- 
solved to  go  with  seven  of  his  brother  missionaries; 
but  he  met  with  opposition  hi  completing  his  arrange- 
ments. Barri  prevented  him  from  collecting  some 
cattle  which  by  the  viceroy's  order  were  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  north ;  and,  though  Fr.  Palou  had  au- 
thority to  take  twenty-five  Indian  families  fcr  Mon- 
terey, he  could  barely  obtain  half  that  number.  In 


May,  1773,  Fr.  Palou  with  ten  Dominicans  left  for 
Muleg6.  Later  on  he  visited  and  delivered  to  them 
the  missions  of  Guadalupe,  San  Ignacio,  Santa  Ger- 
trudis,  Borja,  Santa  Maria,  and  San  Fernando.  Then 
he  started  with  six  companions  for  San  Diego,  where 
lie  arrived  at  the  end  of  August.  Fr.  Oambon  was 
left  at  San  Fernando  de  Velicatd  in  charge  of  certain 
church  property  which  had  been  taken  from  the  old 
missions  for  the  new  foundations  by  order  of  Don 
Galvez.  Governor  Barri  saw  here  a  last  opportunity 
to  annoy  the  Franciscans.  Insisting  that  the  property 
had  been  stolen,  he  ordered  Lieutenant  Velasquez  in 
command  at  Velieatfi,  not  to  permit  its  removal.  Fr. 
Cambon  could  do  nothing  but  report  this  fresh  an- 
noyance. In  July  1774,  an  order  finally  came  from 
the  viceroy  which  directed  that  the  goods  should  be 
forwarded  without  delay,  but  it  was  nearly  a  year 
before  the  last  of  the  articles  were  delivered.  (17) 

The  Franciscans  now  had  no  further  interest  of  im- 
portance in  the  peninsula  missions.  Six  Fathers, 
therefore,  departed  for  Mexico  on  the  Concepcion 
May  27th,  177.°.  These  Fathes  were:  Juan  Gaston, 
Juan  Sancho,  Vincente  Santa  Maria,  Juan  Antonio 
Rioboo,  Antonio  Linares,  and  Francisco  Javier  Toja- 
da.  The  Fathor3  Andrfo  Villaumbrales  and  Benito 
Sierra,  together  with  the  Sindico  Manuel  Garcia  Mo- 
rales, sailed  in  another  vessel  on  June  15th  to  touch 
at  Cerralvo  for  the  missionaries  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  Only  Fr.  Campa  and  Fr.  Juan  Medina 
Veytia  still  remained  in  Lower  California  for  awhile 
longer  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  brethren.  (18) 

(17)    KotfelMi   *■  231-250-         (18)    Ibid.  251-252, 
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Statist*^  Of  Thb  Lokib  California  Missions— Detabiubb  Fob  Uffbb 
Califoenia— Boundaby— List  Of  Mimionaxikb. 

According  to  Fr.  Francisco  Palou's  report,  dated 
Loreto  February,  12th,  1772,  the  Franciscan  missions 
in  Lower  California,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
were  the  following  from  south  to  north : 

1.  Mission  de  San  Jose  del  Cabo.  This  mission  was 
founded  in  1780  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Nicolas  Tamas- 
cal,  who  with  Fr.  Santiago  later  on  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Towards  the  close  of  April 
1768  the  place  was  given  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fr.  Juan  Moran,  who  labored  there  until  his  death 
fourteen  months  after.  Fr.  Juan  Rioboo  succeeded 
him.  There  were  but  fifty  Indians  left  in  1772.  (1) 

2.  Mission  de  Santiago  de  Las  Coras.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  founded  this  mission  about  1720,  and  contin- 
ued there  until  their  expulsion  in  1768.  The  Francis- 
can Fr.  Jos6  Murgula,  was  appointed  missionary  in 
April  1768.  In  April  1769  a  secular  priest,  Rev  Fr. 
Ba>za,  began  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  new 
curacy  until  November  1770,  when  the  mission  was 
again  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans,  and  Fr  Fran- 
cisco Villuendas  became  the  missionary.  Bancroft 
claims  that  Fr.  Juan  Rioboo  was  stationed  at  Santia- 
go with  Fr.  Villuendas.  Owing  to  an  epidemic  which 
had  carried  away  a  great  number  of  Indians,  there 
remained,  on  the  departure  of  the  Franciscans  in 
1772,  only  seventy  souls,.  (2) 

3.  Mission  de  Naestra  Senora  del  Pilar,  or  Todos 
Santos.  This  mission  was  established  in  1710  at  a 

(1)   Noti  las  ,  1, 1U-146.      (2)   Ibid.  110-147. 
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place  called  La  Paz.  The  Jesuits  were  in  charge  uil- 
til  their  departure  in  1768,  when  the  Franciscans  ap- 
peared. Fr.  Juan  Ramos  de  Lora  was  appointed  the 
first  missionary.  He  labored  assiduously  until  Janua- 
ry 1772,  when  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  on  a  mission 
to  the  government.  Fathers  Marcelino  Senra  and  Mi- 
guel Sanchez  succeeded  him.  When  these  Fathers  de- 
parted there  were  still  170  Indians  at  the  mission  or 
in  the  neighborhood.  (8) 

4.  Mission  de  San  Francisco  Javier.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  remained  in  charga  of  San  Javier  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  October  1699,  to  1768,  when, 
on  April  6th,  Fr.  Francisco  Palou  was  appointed  for 
the  place  by  Fr.  Junipero.  From  that  day  until  No- 
vember 24,  1771,  eighty-three  children  were  baptized, 
116  Indians  buried,  and  14  couples  were  married. 
Three  stations  were  attached  to  San  Javier  without 
either  chapels  or  dwellings  for  the  missionary.  Fath- 
ers Fernando  Parron  and  Ramon  Usson  were  sta- 
tioned at  this  mission  when  the  transfer  took  place. 
On  their  departure  212  Indians  resided  in  the  neigh-, 
borhood.  (4) 

5.  Mission  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto.  Fr.  Juan 
Maria  de  Salvatierra,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  cele- 
brated the  first  Mass  there  on  October  25th,  1697.  Up 
to  the  time  of  their  departure  in  February  1768,  the 
Jesuits  had  baptized  646  souls ;  interred  1829  dead ;  and 
united  292  couples  in  marriage.  The  Franciscans  suc- 
ceeded the  Jesuits  in  April  1768.  Fathers  Junipero 
Serra  and  Fernando  Parron  were  the  first  missiona- 
ries. At  the  close  of  1771  the  Fathers  had  baptized 
76  Indian  and  Spanish  children,  interred  181  dead, 
and  blessed  20  marriages.  Fathers  Santa  Maria,  Pa- 
lou, and  Murguia  were  also  stationed  at  Loreto  for 
a  time.  When  the  Fathers  departed  in  1772  they  left 
160  Indians  about   the  mission.  (5) 

(3)   Notlciai,  I,  147-H9.         (4)   Ibid.  151-156.  (5)   Ibid.  156-159. 
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6.  Mission  di  Svi  Jjs3  do  Comondu.  Twenty 
league  north  wa9  the  mission  of  San  Josj,  estab- 
lished in  1708.  Its  first  missionary  was  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
ther Julian  de  Mallorca.  On  the  8th  of  April  1708  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Fr. 
Antonio  Martinez  was  chosen  for  the  place.  By 
the  0th  of  December,  1771,  there  had  been  baptized 
94  children,  211  dead  interred,  and  28  couples  unit- 
ed in  marriage.  Fathers  Prestamero,  Pcfia,  and  Iinas 
were  stationed  at  Oomoudti,  after  Fr.  Antonio's  de- 
parture. In  1772  the  natives  numbered  210  souls.  (0) 

7.  Minion  de  La  Purisima  Conception  de  Cade- 
ffomo.  La  Purisima  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1713.  In  April  1768  the  Franciscan  Fr.  Juan  Crespi 
took  charge.  From  that  date  until  December  8th, 
1771,  thirty-nine  children  were  baptized,  120  inter- 
ments took  place,  and  fifteen  couples  were  married. 
Fathers  Gaston,  Echaso,  and  Palacios  were  the  other 
missionaries  of  La  Purisima.  108  Indians  remained 
after  the  Franciscans  left  Lower  California.  (7) 

8.  Mission  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  This 
mission,  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  April  1720, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Fr.  Juan  Sancho  de  la 
Torre  in  April  1768.  In  September  1771  the  records 
showed  tho  namos  of  53  baptized  children,  ISO  deathn, 
and  28  couples  united  in  marriage.  Fathers  Manuel 
Lngo  and  Andres  Villaumbrales  succeeded  Fr.  tfnlicho, 
and  on  their  departure  in  1772  they  left  140  natives 
at  the  mission.  (8) 

0.  Mission  de  Santa  Rosalia  dc  Muicge.  The  Je- 
suits continued  in  charge  of  this  mission  from  its  es- 
tablishments until  January  1768,  when  the  Francis- 
can Fr.  Juan  Gaston  was  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
Ho  in  turn  wa6  succeeded  by  Fathers  Sierra  and  Ped- 
ro Arreguibar.  They  had  baptized  48  children  by  the 
last  of  August  1771,  buried  113  Indians,  and  blessed 

(C)  Noticias,  I,  100-101.        (T)  IbU,  10MH.        («)  IbU.  IW-lOfc 
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17  marriages.  In  1772  there  wore  180  Indians  at  the 
mission  and  in  the  vicinity.  (0) 

10.  Mission  dc  San  lynacio.  Fr.  Juan  Bautista 
Luyano  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  founded  this  mission 
in  January  1728.  In  April  17(58  the  Franciscan  Fr. 
Miguel  de  la  Cam  pa  y  Cos  was  placed  in  charge  of 
San  Ignaciu.  Fathers  Jos6  Legomera  and  Andrfa  Vill- 
m:mbrale8  were  also  stationed  at  this  mission  for  a 
lime.  Up  to  August  1771,  jQfteen(?)  children  had 
been  baptizad,  233  Indiana  buried,  and  OS  couples 
joined  in  matrimony.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
found  in  and  about  the  mission  553  native3.  (10) 

11.  Mission  de  Santa  Gerintdis.  This  mission, 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  July  1752,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Fr.  Dionisio  Basterra  in 
April  1708.  The  other  Fathers  stationed  there  were 
Juan  Sancho  and  Gregorio  Ainurrio.  Until  August 
1771  they  baptized  231  children,  and  buried  408  In- 
dians, besides  blessing  102  marriages.  Santa  Gertru- 
dis  was  one  of  the  most  populous  missions,  1,188  In- 
dians being  on  the  records  when  the  report  was 
made  in  August  1771.  (11) 

12.  Mission  dc  San  Francisco  dc  Borja.  The  Jes- 
uits labored  at  this  mission  from  its  establishment  in 
1759  until  January  1708.  In  May  of  that  year  the 
Franciscan  Fr.  Ferinin  Francisco  Lasuen  began  his 
work  among  the  Indians  of  San  Francisco.  He  with 
Fr.  Senra  baptized  401  persons,  of  whom  20  were 
adults;  499  Indians  were  interred,  aud  27o  couples 
united  in  marriage.  Five  stations  were  attended  from 
Borja,  namely:  San  Juan  with  100  souls;  San  Fran- 
cisco Kegis  with  92  souls;  Longeles  with  155  souls; 
Guadab,r>«  with  256  souls;  and  San  Ignacio  with  850 
souls.  Hies  3  stations  had  neither  chapels  nor  dwell- 
ings fir  th  ?  priests.  At  Borja  itself  there  were  184 
souls.  Thuo,   when  the  report  was  sent   to  Mexico, 

(J)   Noticii>,  I,   1JM71.      (M)    I'.ril.  171-17  J.      (11)  IiiLlTMTi. 


there  were  1,479  natives  in  charge  of  the  Francis- 
cans. (12) 

13.  Mission  de  Santa  Maria  de  Los  Angeles.  This 
was  the  last  mission  established  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Lower  California.  They  remained  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  October  16th,  1760,  until  their  expul- 
sion by  the  Masonic  government  of  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  1768.  The  Franciscan  Fr.  Juan  de 
Veytia  took  charge  in  May  1768.  As  there  was  no 
church  nor  dwelling  for  the  priest,  he  at  once  erect- 
ed both  structures  of  adobe,  and  roofed  them  with 
tules.  From  his  arrival  to  September  1771,  199  adults 
and  91  childred  were  baptized,  108  dead  buried,  and 
120  couples  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
mission  record  contained  the  names  of  523  Indians 
attached  to  the  mission  in  September  1771.  (18) 

14  Mission  de  San  Fernando  de  Velicata.  This 
was  the  only  mission  established  by  the  Franciscans 
in  Lower  California.  It  was  situated  about  100 
leagues  south  of  San  Diego.  The  first  Mass,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1769. 
The  Fathers  stationed  there  at  different  times  were 
Campa,  Fuster,  Linares,  and  Cambon.  When  Fr.  Pa- 
lou  prepared  his  report  on  the  missions  in  Septem- 
ber 1771,  the  number  of  Indians  baptized  had  reached 
880,  of  whom  806  were  adults.  Only  twelve  Indians 
had  died,  but  86  couples  had  been  joined  in  Christian 
marriage.  The  number  of  Indians  remaining  at  the 
mission  was  296.  (14) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  April  1768  to  Sep- 
tember 1771,  the  Franciscans  in  Lower  California,  San 
Jos6  del  Cabo,  Santiago,  and  Todos  Santos  not  inclu- 
ded, baptized  1731  persons,  of  whom  531  were  adults, 
buried  2165  dead,  and  blessed  787  marriages.  As  the 
Fathers  did  not  leave  the  peninsula  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  number  of  baptisms,  including  those  of 

ill)   Noticias,  I,  17.V17S,      (13)   Jbid,  17a-m      (14)   Ibid.  ISC- 191. 
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the  three  missions,  whose  records  are  not  extant, 
will  easily  reach  2000. 

Leaving  Fr.  Cambon  at  San  Fernando  de  Velicatd 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  Fr.  Palou  with 
Fathers  Pedro  Benito,  Cambon,  Amurrio,  Lasuen, 
Prestamero,  Fuster,  Murguia,  and  Campa,  journeyed 
northward  to  join  the  Fathers  in  Upper  California. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1773,  a  cross  was  placed  on  a 
high  rock,  five  leagues  above  the  Arroyo  San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  fifteen  leagues  below  San  Diego,  to 
mark  the  boundary  between  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can territory.  The  cross  bore  the  inscription;  "Divi- 
sion de  las  misiones  de  nuestro  Padre  Santo  Do- 
mingo y  de  nuestro  Padre  San  Francisco,  ano  1773. 
The  Te  Deum  was  then  sung  with  extraordinary 
joy :  uCantamos  con  cxtraordinaria  alegria  el  Te 
Deum  Laudamus."  (15) 


(15)   Noticias  1,  236-299.  Tbo 
Franciscans  that  wero  at  eny  ti: 
August    1773.  Herrera,  however,  d 
Araurio,  Gregorio; 
Arreguibar,  Pedro; 
Basterra,  Dion  bio ; 
Cambon,  Pedro; 
Campa  y  Cos,  Miguol; 
Crospi,  Juan; 
Echaso,  Francisco ; 
Etcudoro,  Juan; 
Figuer,  Juan; 
Fuster,  Vinconte; 
Gaston,  Juan  Ignncio; 
Gomez,  Francisco: 
Horrora,  Jose; 
Imas,  Vincente; 
Lago,  Manuel; 
Lasuon,  Firmin  Franciwo; 
Logomera,  Jose; 
Loguna,  Jose1; 
Linares,  Antonio; 
Martinez,  Antonio; 
Moran,  Juan; 


owing  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
in  Lc\trr  California  inm  Ariil  l'C8  to 
before  reaching  tho  missions. 

Murguia,  Jose; 

Palacios,  Martin ; 

Palou,  Francisco; 

Parron,  Fernando; 

Pefia,  Thomas  do  la; 

Prestamero,  Juan; 

Ramos  do   Lora,  Juan; 

Rioboo,  Juan  Antonio; 

Sanchez,  Miguel; 

Sancho  do  la  Torre,  Juan; 

Santa  Maria,  Vinconte; 

S3nra,   M  a  reel  i  no; 

S3rra,  Juaip^ro: 

Sbrra,  Juin  Benito; 

Somera,  Angel; 

Tajada,  Francisco  Javior; 

Usson,  Ramon; 

Veytia,  Juan  do  Medina; 

Villaumbralos,  Andrei; 

Villi  on*  h,  7 

Vizcaino,  Juan. 
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S^PPTER  IV. 


The  Sscokd  Land  Expedition— Fb.  JrxlrsBO  Akd  Tns  Muletbeb— Nambs 
Applied  To  Places  Along  Tbb  Boal— Tns  Exikditiokb  Bt  Sea- 
Reunion— Fr.  JukIpebo'b  Letter— In  Search  Of  Moktebey— Focm>ixo 
Op  San  Dieoo— Rapacity  Of  The  Natives— Att ace  On  The  Mission— 
Fiest  Victim— Chabactebistics  Of  Tdb  Indians— The  '  Oeb  Father" 
In  DieoueAo. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  the  first  land  expedition 
for  the  establishment  of  missions  in  Upper  California 
started  out  from  Velicatd  on  March  24th,  1769,  and 
reached  San  Diego  on  May  14th,  after  marching  52 
days.  Having  placed  Fr.  Miguel  Campa  y  Cos  in 
charge  of  the  newly-founded  mission  of  San  Fer- 
nando, Fr.  Junlpero  Serra  accompanied  the  second 
land  expedition  under  Governor  Portolfi  which  left 
San  Fernando  on  the  evening  of  May  15th,  the 
day  after  Pentecost  Sunday.  (1) 

On  travelling  three  leagues,  at  a  place  called  San 
Juan  de  Di6s,  Fr.  Jumpero's  leg  became  so  swol- 
len as  to  indicate  mortification;  he  could  not  rest 
a  moment,  so  intense  was  the  pain.  The  governor  sug- 

(1)  Vidn,  page  71.  It  may  bo  well  to  preserve  the  namos  applied  by 
those  first  expeditions  between  Velieata  and  San  Dirpo.  They  are  here 
given  from  Fr.  Crespi's  Priracra  Expcdicion  as  per  Bancroft.  The  addi- 
tions in  parentheses  arc  those  appliod  by  the  second  or  Portola  party: 
Velieata  to  San  Juan  do  Di6*  aroyo,  4.5  leagues;  Santos  Martiros  ar- 
royo,  8  leagues;  Las  Palmas  arroyo,  3  leagues;  San  Angolo  de  Fulgino 
arroyo,  or  Corpus  Christi,  3.5  1. ;  Alamos  arroyo,  3.5  1. ;  Cieneguilla  4. 1. ; 
San  Ricardo  (Santa  Humiliana),  3  1.;  San  Vinconto  Ferrer  (Sta  Potro- 
nila),  3  1.;  San  Dionisio  Rio,  31.;  San  Loon  arroyo  (San  Andres  Hispo- 
lo),  21. ;  San  Angel  do  Clavacio  (S.  Paciflco),  61.;  S.  Tolmo  pozo  (Stos 
Martires),  4  1. ;  San  Rafael  (Sta  Margarita),  31.;  S.  Bernabe,  51.;  Sta 
Isabel  (S.  Guido),  31;  Alisos  arroyo  (S.  Nazario),  5  1.;  Jacobo  Uirico 
(S.  Antonio),  21.;  S.  Aa*o!rao  (S.  Basili.i),  3  1. ;  S:in  Francisco  Solano  (S. 
Antonio),  1.51.;  S.  Jorgn  (S.Aton6TO  ie*),  2  1. ;  St:>*  Mar-ires  (S.  Gorvasio), 
3  1.;  S.  Pedro  Martyr  (Sta.  Miguolina),  2 1. ;  Santos  Apo  stoles,  81.;  Sta 
Cruz  (Visitacion),  1  1;  Sta  Monica  (S.  Juan),  3.51.;  S.  Estanfclao  valle 
(S.  Juan  Bautista),  41.;  S.Juan  Bautista  (San  Juan  Capistrano);  S. 
Antonio  valle  (S.Francisco  Solano),  41.;  San  Pio  (San  Bbnvenuto),  4.1.; 
dtos  Martiros  pocita  (Carcol  de  S.  Podro),  3  1.;  Santi  Splritu  on  Sao 
Diego  Bay.    Banc.  H.  K.  M.  St.  I.  490. 
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gested  that  lie  go  back;  but  the  Father  would  not 
hear  of  it,  as  he  hoped  to  reach  San  Diego.  "If 
not",  he  added,  "let  God's  will  be  done."  The 
governor  now  ordered  a  litter  to  be  made,  but  the 
humble  Serra  would  not  consent  to  be  carried  by  hu- 
man beings.  In  this  extremity  he  prayed  to  God  most 
fervently  for  assistance ;  then  calling  a  muleteer, 
Juan  Coronel  by  name,  he  said  to  him,  "My  son, 
can  you  find  some  remedy  for  my  sore  foot  and  leg?" 
"What  remedy  can  I  have?"  Ooronel  replied.  "I  am 
not  a  surgeon.  I  am  only  a  mule-driver,  and  can  cure 
the  wounds  of  my  beasts  only."  "Well,  my  son",  said 
the  sufferer,  "imagine  that  I  am  one  of  those  ani- 
mals, and  that  this  is  one  of  their  wounds,  which 
pains  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  sleep;  then  apply 
the  same  remedy  you  would  apply  to  one  of  the 
beasts."  "This  I  will  do  to  please  you,  Father,"  said 
the  man.  Taking  some  tallow  he  mixed  it  with  herbs 
and  applied  the  poultice  to  the  sore  leg  of  Fr.  Juiri- 
pero.  God  rewarded  the  humility  of  His  servant.  The 
patient  rested  quietly  that  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  arose  early  to 
recite  matins  and  lauds,  and  offer  up  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice. (2) 

The  expedition  now  proceeded  and  reached  San  Die- 
go on  July  1st,  after  a  march  lasting  forty-six  days. 
The  ship  San  Antonio  had  arrived  there  with  Fathers 
Juan  Vizcaino  and  Francisco  Gomez  as  early  as  April 
11th,  but  the  crew  did  not  land,  as  the  San  Carlos, 
which  had  sailed  some  time  before,  was  not  found. 
The  San  Antonio's  orders  were  to  wait  twenty  days 
for  the  San  Carlos  before  proceeding  to  Monterey. 
Two  days  before  the  twenty  days  had  elapsed,  that  is 
on  the  29th  of  April,  the  long-looked  fcr  San  Carlos 
came  in  sight.  The  reason  for  its  delay  was  that  scur- 
vy had  broken  out  among  the  men  and  attacked  ev- 

(2)  Yida,  7o-74. 
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ery  one,  and  that,  in  atd'tion,  it  had  missed  the  port 
and  had  sailed  beyond  it  before  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. The  voyage  had  lasted  110  days.  Fr.  Fer- 
nando was  on  board  all  the  while.  On  arriving  at  the 
port  of  San  Diego,  the  sick  were  removed  to  the  shore 
by  the  crew  of  the  San  Antonio,  where  they  received 
from  Dr.  Pratt  and  the  three  Franciscans  all  the 
care  that  the  circumstances  allowed.  The  crew  of  the 
San  Antonio  was  now  attacked  by  the  scourge,  so 
that  for  two  weeks  those  that  were  well  had  more 
than  enough  to  do  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  burying 
the  dead.  Of  about  ninety  soldiers,  sailors,  and  me- 
chanics considerably  less  than  one  third  survived. 
Fortunately  relief  came  by  the  first  land  expedition 
under  Rivera  on  May  14th.  Fr.  Crespi,  who  kept  a 
diary  of  the  march,  also  arrived  with  Rivera. 

On  the  arrival  of  PortolA  and  Fr.  Junipero  Serra, 
the  four  expeditions  were  again  united  at  San  Diego. 
The  next  day,  July  2d,  being  the  feast  of  the  Visita- 
tion, the  California  pioneers,  126  in  number,  celebrat- 
ed their  reunion  by  a  solemn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  in 
honor  of  St.  Joseph,  the  patron  of  the  enterprise.  On 
the  following  day,  knowing  that  the  San  Antonio 
was  to  return  at  once  to  San  Bias,  Fr.  Junipero  hast- 
ened to  write  an  interesting  letter  to  Fr.  Palou, 
which  in  substance  is  as  follows:  (3) 

"My  dear  friends, — Thanks  be  to  God!  I  arrived 
the  day  before  yesterday,  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
this  truly  fine  and  justly  famous  port  of  San  Diego. 
Here  I  found  those  that  had  set  out  before  me,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  except  those  that  have  died.  Fa- 
thers Crespi,  Vizcaino,  Parron,  and  Gomez  are  with 
me  and  quite  well,  thanks  be  to  God!  Here  are  also 
the  two  vessels,  the  San  Carlos  and  the  San  Antonio ; 
the  former,  however,  without  sailors,  all  having  died 
of  the  scurvy,   except  one  who  with   the  cook  sur- 

(8)   Vida,  7G-79.      Bancroft  Hist.  California,  Vol.  I,  127-138. 
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vives.  Though  she  sailed  a  month  and  a  half  later, 
the  San  Antonio  reached  here  twenty  days  before  the 
San  Carlos,  the  latter  arriving  just  as  the  former 
was  preparing  to  sail  for  Monterey.  While  assisting 
the  crew  of  the  San  Carlos,  her  own  sailors  were  at- 
tacked by  the  malady  which  carried  off  eight  of  her 
men.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the  San  Antonio 
returns  to  San  Bias  lo  cbtain  sailers  fcr  herself  end 
the  San  Carlos. 

The  causes  of  the  late  arrival  of  San  Carlos  were 
two:  the  first  was  a  lack  of  fresh  water,  which 
forced  her  men  to  look  for  water  on  the  coast.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  proved  unwholesome  and 
caused  the  sickness  among  her  crew.  The  second 
cause  of  the  delay  was  an  error  in  which  all 
shared  regarding  the  exact  location  cf  the  port  of 
San  Diego.  They  had  supposed  it  to  be  situated  in 
the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude. Strict  orders  had  been  given  to  Captain 
Villa  of  the  San  Carlos  to  keep  out  in  the  open  sea 
until  they  should  arrive  at  the  thirty-fourth  degree, 
and  then  to  make  for  the  shore  in  search  of  the 
port.  But  as  the  port  in  reality  lies  thirty-two  de- 
grees and  thirty  four  minutes  north  latitude,  the  ves- 
sel moved  beyond  the  point  of  her  destination,  mak- 
ing the  voyage  last  longer  than  necessary.  The  men 
daily  grew  worse  from  the  cold  and  from  bad  water, 
and  they  must  all  have  perished  had  they  not  dis- 
covered the  port  about  the  time  they  did ;  for  they 
were  quite  unable  to  lower  the  boat  to  procure  fresh 
water,  or  to  do  anything  whatever  for  their  preser- 
vation. Fr.  Fernando  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  relieve  the  sick,  and,  although  he  arrived  much 
reduced  in  flesh,  he  did  not  grow  sick,  but  is  quite 


Our  journey  to  this  place  was  a  happy  one.  Though 
I  started  out  with  a  sore  leg,  it  daily  grew  better,  with 
the  help  of  God,  and  now  it  is  as  sound  as  the  other. 


well. 
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We  have  not  suffered  from  hunger  or  other  privations, 
neither  have  the  Indian  neophytes  that  came  with  us 
suffered  any  hardships,  but  all  arrived  safely  and  in 
good  health,  I  have  continued  my  diary  and  forward 
it  to  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  tract  through 
which  we  passed  is  generally  very  good  land,  with 
plenty  of  water. .  There,  as  well  as  here,  the  country  is 
neither  rocky  nor  overrun  with  brushwood.  In  some 
places  the  road  was  good,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  was  bad.  About  midway  the  valleys  and  rivulets 
began  to  be  delightful.  We  found  vines  of  a  large 
size,  and  in  some  cases  quite  loaded  with  grapes. 
We  also  found  an  abundance  of  roses  which  ap- 
peared to  be  like  those  of  Castile.  In  fine,  it  is  a 
good  country,  and  very  different  from  Old  California 
. .  .We  have  seen  immense  numbers  of  Indians.  All 
those  on  the  coast  contrive  to  make  a  living  by 
means  of  various  seeds  and  by  fishing.  The  latter 
they  carry  on  by  means  of  rafts  made  of  tules  (4) 
in  the  shape  of  canoes,  with  which  they  venture  a 
great  way  out  upon  the  ocean.  The  Indians  are 
very  civil.  All  the  males,  old  and  young,  go  entire- 
ly naked;  the  women,  however,  and  the  female 
children  are  decently  covered  from  their  breast 
downward.  On  our  whole  journey  we  found  that 
the  Indians  treated  us  with  confidence  and  good  will, 
as  though  they  had  known  us  all  their  lives;  but, 
when  we  offered  them  any  of  our  victuals,  they  in- 
variably refused  to  accept  them.  All  that  these  In- 
dians cared  for  was  clothing,  and  only  for  some- 
thing of  this  sort  would  they  exchange  their  fish  or 
whatever  else  they  possessed.  During  the  whole 
march  we  found  hares,  rabbits,  and  some  deer,  and 
also  multitudes  of  wild  goats.  The  mission  has  not 
as  yet  been  founded,  but  it  will  soon  bo  done.  I 
pray  God  to  preserve  your   health  and  life  many 

(4)  A  kind  of  buHruahe*, 
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years  to  come, 


Port  and  intended  mission  of 


San  Diego  in  North  California,  July  3d,  1769.— Fr. 
Junipero  Serra." 

On  the  sixth  of  July  the  San  Antonio  sailed  for 
San  Bias.  It  had  already  been  decided  that  the 
land  expedition  in  search  of  Monterey  should  leave 
on  the  14th  of  July,  the  feast  of  the  Seraphic  Doc- 
tor St.  Bonaventure.  The  party  was  composed  of 
Governor  PortolA,  Fathers  Crespi  and  Gomez,  two 
Indian  neophytes  from  Old  California  as  attendants, 
Captain  Fernando  Rivera  y  Moncada  with  a  ser- 
geant and  twenty-six  soldiers,  Lieutenant  Pedro 
Fages  with  seven  soldiers,  engineer  Don  Miguel 
Constanzo,  seven  muleteers,  fifteen  Christian  Indians 
of  Lower  California,  and  one  servant  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Everything  having  been  arranged,  Holy  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  each  of  the  Fathers  in  honor  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  patron  of  the  expedition,  and  in 
honor  of  St.  Bonaventure,  whose  feast  fell  on  that 
day.  The  party,  then  started  northward  at  four  o' 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  travelled  two  leagues 
and  a  half  before  camping  for  the  night.  Fr.  Crespi 
kept  a  diary  of  the  march  in  which  he  noted  all 
the  interesting  occurrences  along  the  road. 

After  their  departure  there  remained  at  San 
Diego  Captain  Villa,  Dr.  Pratt,  the  mate  Canizares, 
Fathers  Serra,  Parron,  and  Vizcaino,  a  guard  of 
eight  soldiers,  five  convalescent  Catalan  volunteers, 
a  few  sick  sailors,  five  able-bodied  seam3n,  a  car- 
penter, a  blacksmith,  three  servants,  and  eight  Low- 
er California  Indians.  (5) 

The  16th  of  July  was  selected  for  the  day  on 
which  the  first  mission  of  Upper  California  should 
be  founded.  On  that  date  the  Church  in  Spain  com- 
memorates the  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Cres- 
cent in  1212 ;  besides  it  was  the  feast  of  Our  Lady 

(5)    Vida,  81-82. 
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of  Mount  CarmeL  Fr.  Junfpero  solemnly  blessed  the 
cross  which  had  been  raised  on  a  suitable  spot  facing 
the  port.  High  Mass  was  then  sung  by  the  Fr.  Su- 
perior, and  thus  the  mission  of  San  Diego  de  Alcald 
was  formally  established.  The  place  was  called  Cosoy 
by  the  natives,  now  Old  Town.  (6) 

Sevekal  huts  were  at  once  erected,  one  of  which 
was  used  as  a  chapel.  The  Indians  now  began  to  draw 
near,  but,  as  no  one  understood  their  language,  little 
progress  could  be  made  beyond  gaining  their  good 
will  by  offering  them  some  trinkets  and  clothes.  They 
invariably  refused  anything  in  the  line  of  food;  if  a 
lump  of  sugar  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  child,  he 
would  spit  it  out  as  though  it  were  poison.  Had  the 
natives  been  as  greedy  for  food  as  they  were  for 
some  other  articles,  the  Fathers  and  soldiers  would 
soon  have  found  themselves  at  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. The  Indians  were  so  eager  to  obtain  articles  of 
clothing  that  they  stole  anything  within  their  reach, 
even  the  sheets  from  the  beds  of  the  sick  soldiers. 
One  night  some  of  the  thieves  were  caught  on  board 
the  ship  cutting  sails  and  ropes,  so  that  two  of 
the  eight  soldiers  were  obliged  to  guard  the  vessel 
ever  after.  Persuasion,  threats,  and  even  the  noise  of 
firearms  were  met  with  ridicule.  Trusting  to  their 
numbers  and  strength,  and  not  knowing  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  Spanish  weapons,  the  savages  resolved 
to  get  possession  of  everything  by  killing  the  Fathers 
and  their  companions.  They  made  the  attempt  on 
August  12th  and  13th,  but  withdrew  when  they  found 
resistance.  On  the  loth  of  August,  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  when  Fr.  Junipero  had  just  finished  cele- 
brating Mass,  the  Indians  again  attacked  the  lit- 
tle camp.  Fr.  Fernando  with  two  soldiers  had  gone 
on  board  the  ship  to  say  Mass  for  the  crew.  Only 
four  soldiers  remained  in  the  company  of  two  Father?. 

(6)   Viia,82-S);    Gleoson,   II,  21, 


A  large  party  of  Indians  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  clubs  fell  upon  the  crippled  band.  The  cor- 
poral and  his  few  comrades,  together  with  the  car- 
penter and  blacksmith,  gave  the  alarm  and  fired  at 
the  enemy,  who,  seeing  the  effect  of  the  firearms, 
fled,  taking  their  dead  or  wounded  along  with  them. 
Fr.  Vizcaino,  at  the  first  alarm,  raised  the  mat  of  his 
hut  to  see  if  any  one  had  been  killed,  when  his  hand 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  At  the  same  time  his  serv- 
ant, J036  Maria  Vegerano,  rushed  in  and  fell  at 
his  feet  exclaiming:  "Father,  absolve  me;  I  have 
been  mortally  wounded."  Fr.  Vizcaino  gave  him  ab- 
solution, and  in  a  few  moments  the  6oul  of  Jos6  Ma- 
ria returned  to  its  Creator.  A  few  days  later  the  In- 
dians appeared  with  peaceful  dispositions,  and  asked 
that  their  wounded  be  received  at  the  mission  for 
medical  treatment.  (7) 

A  stockade  was  now  thrown  around  the  camp,  and 
the  natives  were  no  more  allowed  to  bring  weapons 
within  the  mission  enclosure.  Safety  was  thus  assured, 
but  no  progress  made  in  missionary  work.  One  youth, 
indeed,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  daily  called  on  the 
Fathers,  and  Fr.  Jumpero,  especially,  bestowed  many 
favors  upon  him.  The  good  Father  endeavored  to  teach 
the  boy  a  little  Spanish,  and  after  a  while  asked  his 
pupil  to  move  some  of  the  natives  to  have  their  child- 
ren baptized.  One  day  a  child  was  brought,  and  from 
signs  made  the  Fathers  understood  that  it  should  re- 
ceive baptism.  Fr.  Jumpero  full  of  joy  requested  the 
corporal  to  act  as  godfather,  and  then,  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  and  Indians,  proceeded  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  When,  however,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
pour  on  the  regenerating  water,  the  Indians  snatched 
tho  child  away  from  the  surprised  priest,  and  hur- 
ried away.  The  soldiers  wished  to  pursue  the  offend- 
ers, but  Fr.  Serra  forbade    it,   and  attributed   ti  e 

(7)  Vida,  83-85. 


frustration  of  the  baptism  to  his  own  sins.  Even  in 
subsequent  years,  when  relating  the  incident,  tears 
would  fill  his  eyes.  (8) 

Meanwhile  new  cases  of  sickness  occured  and  death 
carried  away  eight  soldiers,  four  sailor3,  one  servant, 
and  six  Christian  Indians,  60  that,  when  Gov.  Portold 
returned,  only  about  twenty  persons  survived.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  small  progress  was  made  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Trior  to  April  1770,  a  year  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  not  a  single  neo- 
phyte was  enrolled  at  the  mission.  In  all  the  mission- 
ary annals  of  the  northwest  there  is  no  other  instant 
where  paganism  remained  stubborn  so  long.'  (9) 

There  is  some  explanation  in  the  character  of  the 
Indians  for  this  barren  result  of  missionary  efforts. 
"The  missionaries  found  these  natives  as  a  nation  la- 
zy, cruel,  cowardly,  and  covetous.  Their  features  were 
thick  and  heavy,  showing  no  ray  of  mental  or  moral 
elevation.  They  were  contemptible  physically  as  well 
as  intellectually,  so  that  Humboldt  classes  them  as 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  who  were  the  nearest  approach 
in  the  human  fabric  to  brute  creation.  Their  language 
was  a  strange  jargon;  and  here  arose  the  first  of  the 
many  obstacles  that  beset  the  paths  of  the  Fathers* 
Having  tenderly  nursed  the  sick  crusaders  to  health, 
the  indomitable  Fr.  Serra  and  his  companion  set  to 
work  to  acquire  the  Indian  tongue.  Then  began  the 
dawning  of  Christian  light."  (10) 

(8)   Vida,  86.  (9)  Bancroft,  Hist.  Calif.,  1, 139. 

(10)  "Old  Missions  of  California",  p.  16.  The  "Our  Father*  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dieguefios,  according  to  Mofras,  Explor.,  Tom.,  II,  p.  895,  is 
as  follows:  "Nagua  anall  amai  tacaguach  naguanouuxp  mamamulpo  ca- 
yuca  amaibo  mamatam  meyayam  canaao  amat  amai  bo  quezuik  ochasan 
nagnagui  nafla  chonflaquin  flipil  mefieque  pachis  echeynchapo  nagua 
quexuic  fiaguaich  fiacaguaihpo  fiamechamel  anipuch  uch-gualich-cuiapo. 
N  acuiuch-pam  bo-cuchlich-cuia  tpo-il amat.  K apui j a. 
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Thf  Coubsb  Of  The  Expedition— First  Baptism  In  Uppeb  California— 
Habijships— Sickness— Council— A  Mystery— St.  Francis  And  His  Mis- 
sion—Discovery  Of  San  Francisco  Bay— Return—The  Governor's  Res- 
olution—Painful  Suspense— Toe  San  Antonio  Arrives— Fr.  JunIpb- 
bo's  Letter. 

While  the  incidents  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter occurred,  Gov.  Portold  continued  his  march  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  visitador-general, 
Don  Galvez.  The  course  and  the  events  of  the  jour- 
ney are  fully  described  in  a  diary  kept  by  Fr.  Crespi 
which  is  still  extant.  From  San  Diego  to  their  first 
halting  place,  where  there  were  several  springs,  they 
encountered  great  numbers  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
Though  the  night  was  well  advanced,  two  Indians  ap- 
peared, one  of  whom  made  a  long  speech  of  which 
the  Spaniards  understood  not  a  word ;  but  on  couclud- 
ing  they  presented  some  sardines  to  the  governor.  In 
return  they  received  some  beads  and  clothes.  Four 
days  after  setting  out  from  San  Diego,  July  18th,  the 
explorers  reached  a  pleasant  valley  in  which  Mission 
San  Luis  Rey  was  later  on  built.  They  named  the 
place  San  Juan  Capistrano.  A  number  of  Indians,  all 
naked,  except  the  women  who  were  modestly  cov- 
ered with  deer  skins,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
presented  some  nets  of  their  own  make.  On  the  22d 
they  arrived  at  a  place  which  they  called  "Los  Cris- 
tianos",  or  "Canada  del  Bautismo",  because  the  na- 
tives here  permitted  two  dying  children  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  two  happy  little  ones  were  named  Maria 
Magdelena  and  Margarita.  This  was  the  first  baptism 
administered  by  the  Franciscans  in  Alta  or  Upper 
California.'  (1) 

(1)  Life  cf  Serra,  85;    Bancroft,  Hist,  Cal.,  I,  145. 


On  the  24th  they  camped  in  sight  of  the  islands  ef 
San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina,  and  reported  San 
Pedro  Bay  as  being  five  leagues  distant.  The  28th  of 
July  found  the  party  encamped  near  a  river,  which 
they  called  "Temblores",  because  all  that  day  and 
night  they  felt  terrific  shocks  of  earthquake.  This  was 
the  Santa  Ana  River,  or  Rio  Jesus  de  los  Temblores. 
Here  Mission  San  Gabriel  wTas  afterwards  founded. 
On  the  second  of  August  the  expedition  forded  the 
Rio  de  Porcifincula,  now  the  north  branch  of  the  San 
Gabriel,  and  stopped  where  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
stands.  On  that  day  the  children  of  St.  Francis  cele- 
brate Portiuncula,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  Nues- 
tra  Senora  de  los  Angeles,  whence  the  city  derived 
its  name  Los  Angeles.  (2) 

On  Sunday  the  6th,  while  approaching  the  head  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  they  wrere  visited  by  In- 
dians who,  by  marks  on  the  sand  resembling  ships, 
conveyed  the  news  that  these  vessels  had  been  seen. 
The  men  everywhere  went  naked,  but  the  women 
were  covered  with  skins  of  deer  or  rabbits.  Along  the 
coast  the  Indian  tents  were  larger,  and  each  family 
occupied  a  separate  hut.  These  dwellings  wTere  of 
spherical  shape,  and  composed  of  a  few  poles  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  brought  together  in  a  conical  form, 
with  bundles  of  sagebrush  thrown  over,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  and  the 
air  and  light  to  enter.  The  Indians  made  canoes  of 
pine  boards,  often  capable  of  carrying  ten  fishermen. 
To  work  out  the  timber  they  only  used  tools  made  of 
flint,  as  iron  and  steel  were  not  known  to  the  nativer. 
Along  the  channel  the  Spaniards  obtained  large  quan- 
tities of  fish,  which  was  one  of  their  chief  articles  of 
food  during  that  portion  of  the  journey.  The  country 
was  settled  by  Indians  who  lived  in  towns,  one  of 
which  they  reached  on  August  14th  and  named  Asun- 

(2)   Banc.  Hist  Cai.  I,  14M40, 
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cion.  It  is  identical  in  site  with  the  modern  San  Bue- 
naventura. On  the  18th  the  expedition  passed  a  vil- 
lage called  Laguna  de  la  Concepcion,  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Santa  Barbara,  perhaps  on  the  exact 
spot,  since  the  presidio  was  founded  later  at  a  place 
said  to  have  been  named  San  Joaquin  de  la  Laguna 
by  these  first  explorers.  (3) 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  they  came  upon 
Point  Concepcion.  The  natives  were  still  friendly,  but 
poorer  and  less  numerous  north  of  the  Point.  On  the 
30th  a  large  stream  was  crossed,  probably  the  Rio 
Santa  In6z,  called  at  its  discovery  Santa  Rosa,  and 
on  September  1st  the  camp  was  pitched  at  the  Lagu- 
na de  San  Daniel,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Santa  Maria.  Next  day  Sergeant  Ortega  was  taken  ill 
and  ten  of  the  men  began  to  complain  of  sore  feet. 
Turning  inland,  not  far  from  what  is  now  Point  San 
Luis,  they  crossed  the  hills  by  a  somewhat  winding 
course,  and  on  the  7th  encamped  in  the  Canada  de 
los  Osos,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  later  San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  sierra  of  Santa  Lucia  then  impeded  further  prog- 
ress, and  on  the  16th  the  travellers  turned  to  the 
right  and  began  to  climb  the  mountain  range,  ucon 
el  credo  en  la  boca",  as  Fr.  Crespi  writes,  one  league 
per  day  being  counted  good  progress  by  infirm  sol- 
diers in  such  a  rough  country.  From  the  17th  to  the 
19th  the  party  was  on  the  Hoya,  or  ravine,  de  la 
Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
San  Antonio,  near  where  the  mission  of  the  same 
name  was  afterwards  founded.  On  the  20th  the  lofty 
range  northwest  was  ascended,  and  from  the  highest 
ridge,  probably  Santa  Lucia  Peak,  the  Spaniards  gazed 
upon  a  boundless  sea  of  mountains,  ua  sad  spectacle 
for  poor  travellers  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  so 
long  a  journey,"  sighed  Fr.  Crespi.  The  cold  began  to 
grow  severe,  and  some  of  the  men  were  disabled  by 

(3)  Banc.  I,  U6-U9. 
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scurvy ;  yet,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  with  unfailing 
confidence  in  their  great  patron  St.  Joseph,  they 
pressed  bravely  onward,  after  remaining  four  days  in 
a  little  mountain  canon  dedicated  to  the  Llagas  de 
San  Francisco,  or  Wounds  of  St.  Francis.  Wending 
their  way  down  the  slope,  on  the  26th  they  came  to  a 
river,  which  they  called  San  Elzeario,  or  Santa  Del- 
fear,  believed  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  Rio  del 
Carmelo,  but  which  was  the  Nacimiento.  They  fol- 
lowed its  course  for  several  days  until  at  last  they 
again  arrived  at  the  long-sought  sea.  The  stream  now 
bears  the  name  Salinas.  (4) 

On  October  1st  the  governor,  the  engineer,  and  Fr. 
Crespi  with  five  soldiers  climed  a  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which,  Crespi  says,  4 'we  saw  the  great  entrance, 
and  conjectured  that  it  was  the  one  which  Oabrero 
Bueno  puts  between  Point  Ano  Nuevo  and  Point  Pi- 
nos  of  Monterey."  The  soldiers  explored  Point  Pinos 
on  both  sides,  but  did  not  recognize  the  port  of  Mon- 
terey for  which  they  had  come  so  far.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, doubtless,  blinded  them  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed further  north  and  make  a  more  interesting  dis- 
covery. On  the  fourth  of  October,  the  feast  of  St. 
Francis,  after  a  solemn  Mass  celebrated  in  a  brush- 
wood tent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  River,  a 
meeting  of  all  the  ofiicers  and  Fathers  was  held  to 
deliberate  on  what  should  be  done.  The  governor 
proposed  going  back,  because  Monterey  had  not  been 
found  where  it  was  said  to  be,  and  provisions  were 
becoming  scarce,  whilst  a  large  number  of  the  sol- 
diers were  disabled;  but  each  person  present  being 
asked  to  express  his  opinion  freely,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  two  Franciscans  and  the  officers  was 
"that  the  journey  be  continued  as  the  only  expedi- 
ent remaining,  in  the  hope  of  finding  by  the  favor 
of  God  the  desired  port  of  Monterey,  and  in  it  the 

(4)  Banc,  1,  148-151, 
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San  Jos6  to  supply  our  needs;  and  that,  if  God 
should  permit  that  in  the  search  for  Monterey  we  all 
perish,  we  shall  fulfill  our  duty  to  God  and  men  by 
working  together  until  death  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  we  have  been  sent." (5) 

"It  is",  says  Bancreft  himself,  uand  must  ever  re' 
main  more  or  less  inexplicable  that  the  Spaniards 
should  have  failed  at  this  time  to  identify  Monterey. 
The  description  of  landmarks,  as  given  by  Vizcaino 
and  Cabrera  Bueno,  was  tolerably  clear,  and  in  fact 
these  landmarks  had  been  readily  recognized  by  Por- 
tol&'s  party  at  their  first  arrival  on  the  bayshore.  Yet 
with  the  harbor  lying  at  their  feet,  and  with  several 
landmarks  so  clearly  defined  that  Vila  and  Serra  rec- 
ognizod  them  at  once  from  the  reports  at  San  Diego, 
and  penetrated  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  spite  of 
their  companions'  mystification,  the  Spanish  officers 
could  find  nothing  resembling  the  object  of  their 
search."  (6) 

Fr.  Crespi's  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
related,  are  as  follows:  "In  view  of  what  has  been 

said  and  of  our  not  finding  in  these  regions 

the  port  of  Monterey,  so  celebrated  and  so  praised  in 
their  time  by  men  of  character,  skilful,  intelligent, 
and  practical  navigators,  who  came  expressly  to  ex- 
plore* these  coasts  by  order  of  the  king  ...  we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  not  found  after  the  most  careful  ef- 
forts made  at  the  cost  of  much  sweat  and  fatigue; 
or  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  been  filled  up  and  des- 
troyed with  time,  though  we  see  no  indications  to 
support  this  opinion;  and  therefore  I  suspend  my 
judgment  on  this  point;  but  what  I  can  say  with  as- 
surance is  that  with  all  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
comandante,  officers,  and  soldiers,  no  such  port  has 

been  found  At  Point  Pinos  there  is  no  port,  nor 

have  wo  seen  in  all  our  journey  a  country  more  des- 

(5)  Cwpl  in  Bancroft.,  Hint.  Cal.  I,  151.     (6)  Banc.  I,  152. 
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olate  than  this,  or  people  more  rude,  Sebastian  Viz- 
caino to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  (7) 

Fr.  Palou,  whom  Fr.  Gleeson  (8)  follows,  regarded 
the  concealment  of  the  port  as  a  miraculous  interpo- 
sition of  God  at  the  intercession  and  in  the  interest 
of  St.  Francis; (9)  for  on  starting  from  the  penin- 
sula, after  completing  arrangements  for  the  new 
missions  of  San  Diego,  San  Carlos,  and  San  Buena- 
ventura, Fr.  Junipero  had  asked  Don  Galvez,  when 
not  finding  the  name  of  St.  Francis  among  the  pro- 
posed missions,  "and  for  our  Father  St.  Francis  is 
there  to  be  no  mission?"  The  visitador  general  re- 
plied: "If  St.  Francis  wants  a  mission  let  him  cause 
his  port  to  be  found,  and  it  shall  be  established 
there."  "Si  San  Francisco  quierc  mision,  que  haga 
se  halle  su  puerto,  y  se  le  pondrd."  (10) 

It  having  been  determined  to  proceed,  the  expedi- 
tion crossed  the  Salinas  River,  an  entered  P&jaro 
valley.  Here  they  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
they  called  Pfijaro  (Bird),  from  a  stuffed  bird  found 
among  the  natives.  Seeing,  that  there  were  numerous 
herds  of  deer,  elk,  and  antelopes,  the  whole  party 
rested  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake, 
probably  that  near  which  now  stands  the  Catholic 
Boys  Orphan  Asylum  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Fa- 
thers. After  leaving  this  place  the  expedition  ad- 
vanced very  slowly,  as  sixteen  men  had  lost  the  use 
of  their  1  mbs,  and  had  to  be  rubbed  with  oil  every 
evening,  fastened  to  the  tij£ras,  or  wooden  frame,  in 
the  morning,  and  raised  to  the  backs  of  the  mules. 

On  the  17th  the  explorers  forded  a  river  named  by 
them  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Santa 
Cruz;  and  on  the  23d  Alio  Nuevo  was  passed.  Meat 


(7)  Dane.  I,  152.  (8)  Hist,  Cath.  Cli.  in  Calif.  Vol.  II.  35-:jH.  (9)  Vida.  88. 
"Luopo  quo  lol  esta  noticia  atribul  n  disposicion  divina  ol  quo  no  hall- 
ando  1 1  oxpodicion  el  puerto  ds  Montoray  on  ol  paramo  quo  lo  poftalaba  ol 
antiguo  dcrotero,  siguioso  hasta  llogar  cl  Puorto  do  N.  P.  S.  Francisco." 

(10)    Vida,  88. 
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had  long  before  given  out,  and  now  vegetables  be- 
came scarce ;  rations  were  accordingly  reduced  to  five 
tortillas  of  bran  and  flour  a  day.  Portold  and  Rivera 
also  were  added  to  the  sick  list.  On  the  28th  the 
rains  began,  and  the  men  were  attacked  by  diarrhoea. 
On  the  30th  the  party  reached  a  point  with  detached 
rocks,  or  farallones,  where  the  hills  barred  the  pas- 
sage along  the  shore.  It  was  called  Point  Angel  Cus- 
todio  and  Point  Almejas,  now  San  Pedro.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  the  weary  travellers  climbed  the 
hill,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  land- 
marks so  clearly  pointed  out  by  Cabrera  Bueno.  The 
sorely  tried  party  recognized  them  immediately.  St. 
Francis  had,  indeed,  and  unexpectedly,  brought  his 
two  disciples,  and  the  expedition  which  they  had  ac- 
companied, to  the  port  that  bears  his  name.  Strong 
in  this  conviction,  the  pilgrims  descended  the  hill 
northward,  and  encamped  near  the  beach  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sheet  of  water  known  to 
the  Spaniards,  from  that  time,  as  the  Ensenada  de 
los  Farallones.  (11) 

On  the  second  of  November  some  soldiers,  who  had 
gone  out  to  hunt,  discovered  a  great  inland  sea 
which  was  named  San  Francisco  Bay.  Camp  was 
broken  on  the  4th  and  the  march  resumed.  Crossing 
the  San  Bruno  from  a  place  just  above  Point  San 
Pedro  on  the  6th,  the  wanderers  pitched  their  camp 
on  a  stream  flowing  into  the  bay,  probably  SanFran- 
cisquito  Creek  near  Searsville.  Here  they  remained 
four  days,  suffering  considerably  from  hunger.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  after  Holy  Mass,  a  council  of  the 
officers  and  the  Franciscans  Crespi  and  Gomez  was 
held,  when  it  was  decided  to  return,  as  further 
search  for  Monterey  was  useless.  The  same  afternoon 
they  set  out  on  their  return  march,  and  after  twenty- 

(U)  Bancroft,  H.  C.  I,  1H-U7. 
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six  days  reached  Carmelo  Bay.  Here  they  remained 
from  November  28th  to  December  10th,  making  some 
additional  explorations,  but  still  failing  to  find 
the  port  of  Monterey.  Before  leaving  Carmelo  Bay  a 
large  cross  was  erected,  on  a  knoll  near  the  beach, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Dig  at  the  foot  and  thou 
wilt  find  a  writing."  The  buried  document  was  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  expedition  with  a  request  that 
the  commander  of  any  vessel  arriving  soon  should  sail 
down  the  coast  and  try  to  communicate  with  the  land 
party.  The  copy  of  it  in  Crespi's  diary  closed  in 
these  words:  "Glory  be  to  God,  the  cross  was  erect- 
ed on  a  little  hillock  close  to  the  beach  of  the 
small  harbor  on  the  south  side  of  Point  Pinos,  and 
at  its  foot  we  buried  the  letter."  Recrossing  the  pen- 
insula the  Spaniards  set  up,  on  the  very  shore  of  the 
harbor  which  they  could  not  find,  another  cross  with 
the  inscription:  "The  overland  expedition  from  San 
Diego  returned  from  this  place  on  December  9th 
1769,  starving."  Below  the  San  Luis  Obispo  region 
the  natives  began  to  bring  an  abundance  of  fish  and 
other  food,  so  that  there  was  no  further  suffering. 
Finally,  on  January  24,  1770,  the  weary  party  ap- 
proached the  enclosure  of  San  Diego,  and  announced 
their  arrival  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  (12) 

During  Portold's  absence  of  six  months  and  eight 
days  no  progress  had  been  made  in  mission  work 
at  San  Diego,  save  the  addition  of  a  few  tule  huts. 
Fathers  Serra  and  Parron  were  just  recovering  from 
the  scurvy ;  and  Fr.  Vizcaino  was  still  suffering  from 
the  arrow  wound,  while  eight  of  the  volunteers  had 
died.  Nor  did  the  return  of  the  governor  contribute 
anything  towards  brightening  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
since  he  himself  was  much  disheartened,  because 
Monterey  had  net. bean  found,  and  because  the  San 
Antonio  with  her  supplies  had  not  yet  returned,  al- 

(12)  Btncroft  I,  180-163;    "Our  Contonlal,**  11 ;  Vida,88;  Bancroft,  1, 103. 
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though  double  the  time  required  for  the  voyage  had 
already  elapsed.  Portol&'s  plan,  therefore,  was  to 
make  a  careful  inventory  of  the  supplies  on  hand, 
reserve  enough  for  the  march  to  Velicatd,  and  aban- 
don San  Diego  whan  the  remainder  should  be  ex- 
hausted, which  would  be  the  case  about  the  20th  of 
March.  This  day  he  fixed  as  the  date  of  departure, 
unless  supplies  arrived  meantime.  (13) 

The  Fathers,  especially  Serra  and  Crespi,  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  governor's  resolution,  particu- 
larly when  they  remembered  that  already  166  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  had  visited  that  har- 
bor, and  that,  in  case  it  were  now  abandoned,  cen- 
turies might  pass  ere  others  would  return.  Hence  they 
strenuously  opposed  the  abandoning  of  the  enterprise. 
Fr.  Jumpero  Serra  formed  the  heroic  resolution  to 
remain  alone,  even  though  all  others  should  forsake 
umy  poor  mission  of  San  Diego."  That  it  was  a  poor 
place  indeed  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  of  Fr  Ju- 
nipero  to  Fr.  Palou.  He  wrote:  "One  of  our  greatest 
drawbacks  is  the  want  of  news  and  a  proper  inter- 
course with  you,  but  being  blessed  with  good  health, 
a  tortilla  with  some  herbs  from  the  field  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  daily  sustenance.  If  they  send  cattle 
from  Velicatd,  forward  a  little  incense,  an  ordo,  and 
the  holy  oils,  in  case  you  have  received  them  from 
Guadalajara.  My  diary,  and  that  of  Fr.  Crespi,  will 
be  copied  and  sent  you  as  soon  as  possible."  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  from  his  superior,  Fr.  Palou  im- 
mediately called  on  the  lieutenant  governor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  order  a  captain  and  nineteen  soldiers  to- 
gether with  sufficent  cattle  for  San  Diego,  to  prevent 
the  mission  from  being  abandoned.  The  governor 
readily  acceded  to  the  request  (14) 

Early  in  March,  however,  the  San  Antonio  had 
not  yet  appeared  and  the  condition  of  affairs  was 

(13)   Vide,  88  W.      (14)   Vida,  0E-C4. 


growing  desperate.  Fr.  Junlpero  went  to  Captain  Vila 
of  the  San  Carlost  still  lying  in  the  port,  and  request- 
ed permission  for  himself  and  Fr.  Crespi  to  remain 
on  board  the  vessel  until  provisions  should  arrive,  so 
that  they  might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  reach 
Monterey  by  sea,  in  case  the  governor  and  his  men 
abandoned  the  mission.  The  captain  gladly  consented 
to  this  arrangement.  (15) 

Meanwhile  men  and  officers  were  waiting,  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  departure,  the  Fathers 
were  praying,  and  the  days  were  passing  one  by 
one,  but  no  vessel  came  in  sight.  The  sole  topic  of 
conversation  was  Ihe  abandoning  of  the  northern 
country,  and  every  word  was  an  arrow  to  the  soul 
of  Fr.  Serra;  still  he  could  only  pray  unceasingly, 
and  trust  to  the  intercession  of  St  Joseph,  the  patron 
of  the  expedition.  In  his  honor  a  novena  was  begun 
which  was  to  close  on  the  saint's  feast,  March  19th, 
the  day  before  the  one  of  final  abandonment  of  the 
mission. 

"Gently  smiled  the  morning  sun  on  that  moment- 
ous morrow,  as  it  rose  above  the  hills  and  warmed  to 
happiness  the  myriads  of  creatures  beneath  its  benig- 
nant ray.  Lovely  beyond  description  was  the  scene  on 
the  beautiful  bay  in  its  fresh  spring  botder  hiding 
behind  the  hills.  At  an  early  hour  the  Fathers  were 
abroad  on  the  heights,  for  they  could  neither  eat  nor 
rest.  The  fulfilment  or  failure  of  their  hopes  was  now 
to  be  decided.  Fr.  Junipero  sang  High  Mass  and 
preached  with  unusual  fervor.  The  day  then  slowly 
wore  away.  Noon  came,  and  the  hours  of  the  after- 
noon, and  yet  no  sail  appeared.  The  suspense  was 
painful,  for  the  redemption  of  this  bright,  fresh  par- 
adise was  more  than  life  to  these  holy  men;  and  so 
all  the  day  they  watched  and  prayed,  watched  with 
strained  eyes,  and  prayed,  not  with  lips  only,  but 

(IS)  Vida,  95-08. 


with  all  those  soul-longings  which  Omniscience  alone 
can  translate,  finally,  as  the  sun  dropped  below  the 
horizon,  and  all  hope  was  beginning  to  vanish,  a  sail 
appeared  in  the  distance  like  a  winged  messenger 
from  heaven,  and  before  twilight  deepened  into  dark- 
ness the  long  sought  vessel  was  in  the  offing.  Cali- 
fornia was  saved,  blessed  be  God!  and  they  might 
yet  consummate  their  cherished  plans.  The  ship  was 
soon  again  lost  to  view;  the  momentary  sight  of  the 
vessel,  however,  served  to  fill  all  with  new  courage. 
Four  days  later  the  San  Antonio  entered  the  harbor 
bearing  joy  to  every  heart.  Fr.  Junipero  attributed 
the  momentary  view  of  the  ship  on  the  19th  of 
March  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
he  never  ceased  thanking  God  for  the  favor;  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  he  had  a  Mass  sung  in  honor  of 
the  holy  Patriarch  on  the  19th  of  each  month. "  (16) 

When  the  viceroy  and  the  visitador  general  had 
learned  from  the  captain  of  the  San  Antonio  that 
the  expedition  by  land  had  left  San  Diego  in  search 
of  Monterey,  and  that  men  and  provisions  were 
needed,  they  resolved  to  provide  the  supplies  at 
once.  The  same  vessel  was  ordered  northward  in  De- 
cember, after  certain  vexatious,  but  unavoidable,  de- 
lays. Captain  Perez  had  orders  to  sail  for  Monterey 
direct,  where  it  was  supposed  Portold  would  be 
found;  but  fortunately  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  for  water,  and  the  natives 
there  explained  that  the  land  expedition  had  re- 
turned southward.  Even  then  Perez  in  his  perplexity 
would  have  gone  to  Monterey,  had  not  the  loss  of  an 
anchor  forced  him  to  turn  about,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  abandonment  of  San  Diego. 

Besides  an  abundance  of  supplies,  the  San  Antonio 
brought  instructions  from  Don  Galvez  and  the  vice- 
roy which  drove  from  Portol&'s  mind  all  thought  cf 

(10)  Vida,  90;     Bancroft,  I,  106-167. 
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abandoning  the  country.  Accordingly  two  expeditions 
were  organized,  one  to  go  by  land  and  the  other  to 
proceed  by  water.  About  the  middle  of  April  both 
ee;  out.  Fr.  Junipero  accompanied  \h3  sea  expedition, 
whilst  Fr.  Crespi  joined  the  land  party  under  Gover- 
nor Port  old.  Before  sailing,  Fr.  Serra  again  wrote  to 
his  dear  Fr.  Francisco  Palou.  Among  other  things 
he  said:  "Quite  late  last  night  Captain  Juan  Perez 
sent  word  that  we  were  to  embark  that  same  night, 
a  summons  which  was  speedily  complied  with,  as  I 
had  previously  sent  on  board  everything  necessary. 
At  an  early  hour  this  morning  I  said  Mass.  Fathers 
Parron  and  Gomez  remain  at  San  Diego;  Fr.  Juan 
Crespi  and  I  intend  to  go  north.  (17)  One(  of  us  is 
destined  for  Monterey,  the  other  for  San  Buenaven- 
tura, which  is  distant  eighty  leagues.  Should  I  have 
no  opportunity  to  write  to  the  Fr.  Guardian,  I  beg 
of  you  to  do  so  in  my  name  and  to  give  the  reasons 
for  it.  The  death  of  our  Holy  Father  Clement  XIII, 
and  the  election  of  Ganganelli,  one  of  our  religious, 
are  rumors  which  have  reached  us.  Dominus  conser- 
vet  eum,  etc.  This  news  has  gladdened  me  in  my 
solitude.  I  have  also  heard  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Mo- 
ran.  We  are  saying  the  Masses  for  him  according  to 
agreement.  A  year  has  elapsed  since  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  college,  and  nearly  the  same  length 
of  time  has  passed  since  your  last  reached  mc.  At 
the  first  opportunity  send  us  some  wax,  which  we 
need  for  Holy  Mass,  and  some  incense.  Owing  to 
contrary  winds  we  did  not  sail  yesterday.  I  conclude 
this  letter  on  the  day  after  Easter,  the  anniversary 
of  the  profession  of  our  holy  Father  St.  Francis.  We 
are  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  being  towed  by  a  boat 
from  the  San  Carlos,  which  on  its  return  will  carry 
this  letter  ashore  to  our  Fathers,  who  will  transmit 

(17)  Father  Vizcaino,  on  account  of  his  wouadod  hand,  had  already  left 
Sao  Diego  for  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  eonp  time  beforo. 
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it  to  you.  God  preserve  you  many  years  in  His  love 
and  grace. — At  sea,  before  the  Port  of  San  Diego, 
April  16,  1770.  Fr.  Junipero  Serra."  (18) 


Land  Expedition  To  Montbbey-Tks  Cboss— Founding  Of  Ban  Carlo*— 
Fb.  Junipebo's  Account— Exultation  In  Mexico— Plans  Foe  New 
Missions— New  Miss  ion  abies. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  San  Antonio  sailed  from 
San  Diego  April  16th,  1770,  in  search  of  Monterey, 
having  on  board,  besides  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  and  the 
crew,  a  cargo  of  stones  for  the  new  mission.  Owing 
to  contrary  winds  the  voyagers  were  driven  as  far 
south  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  and  then  north 
to  the  Ensenada  de  los  Farallones,  so  that  they  did 
not  enter  Monterey  harbor  until  forty-six  days  after 


The  land  expedition  set  out  from  San  Diego  on 
April  17th.  The  party  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Fagfis 
with  nineteen  soldiers,  Fr.  Juan  Orespi,  two  mule- 
teers, and  five  natives,  besides  Governor  Portold.  They 
made  the  joarre/  in  thirty-six  days,  encamped  on 
May  24th  near  the  spot  whe  e  tley  had  left  the 
second  cross  on  the  bay  shore  the  previous  winter. 
They  found  the  cross  still  standing,  but  curiously 
surrounded  and  adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams :  evidently:, the  work  of  the  na- 
tives. Fr.  Crespi,  in  his  diary  of  the  second  land  ex- 
pedition to  Monterey,  relates  under  date  of  May  2d 
what  follows  with  regard  to  this  cross.  "After  a  jour- 
ney of  three  leagues  we  arrived  ai  one  of  the  salty 

(18)  Vlda,  99-100.     (1)  Vida,  100-106. 
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lagunas  of  Punta  Pinos,  where  a  cross  had  been  erect- 
ed.  Eefore  dismounting,  the  governor,  a  soldier,  and 
I  approached  the  cross,  intending  to  discover  some 
signs  of  the  expedition  which  had  set  out  by  water ; 
but  we  found  none.  The  cross  was  surrounded  by  ar- 
rows and  little  rods,  tipped  with  feathers,  which  had 
been  set  into  the  ground  by  the  Indians.  Suspended 
from  a  stick,  at  one  side  of  the  cross,  was  a  string 
of  half-spoiled  sardines,  a  number  of  clam  shells,  and 
a  piece  of  meat.  This  astonished  us  not  a  little;  but 
we  failed  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it  all.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  neophytes  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  Spanish,  they  assured  us  that, 
the  first  time  they  saw  the  Spaniards,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  shining  cross  which  each 
one  wore  on  his  breast;  that  when  they  departed 
they  left  on  the  shore  this  large  cross,  v/hich  seemed 
at  night  almost  to  touch  the  sky,  and  was  surrounded 
with  rays  of  heavenly  light;  but  in  the  day  time, 
seeing  it  in  its  usual  proportions,  to  propitiate  it  they 
had  offered  it  flesh-meat  and  fish.  Observing  that  it 
partook  not  of  their  feast,  they  had  presented  arrows 
and  feathers,  as  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  holy  cross  and  with  those  who  planted 
it.  This  narrative  was  frequently  related  by  the  In- 
dians, and  in  1774,  when  Fr.  Juiripero  returned  from 
Mexico,  they  repeatedoit  to  him  without  any  varia- 
tion." (8) 

As  Port-old,  Crespi,  and  Fag6s  walked  along  the 
beach  that  afternoon,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
cross,  they  looked  out  over  the  placid  bay,  when  the 
truth  suddenly  dawned  upon  their  minds,  and  they 
in  one  accord  exclaimed:  "This  is  the  port  of  Mon- 
terey which  we  seek;  it  is  just  as  Vizcaino  and 
Cabrera  Bueno  describe  it;"  and  so  it  was.  They 
only  wondered  that  they  had  not  recognized   it  be- 

(2)  Vida,  MK-loe. 
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fore.  Soon  for  lack  of  fresh  water  camp  was  moved 
across  to  Carmelo  Bay.  (4) 

A  week  later,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  the  San 
Antonio  hove  in  sight  off  Point  Pinos.  On  June  1st 
the  governor,  Fr.  Orespi,  and  the  lieutenant  crossed 
over  from  Carmelo  to  welcome  the  new  arrival.  Or- 
ders were  at  once  given  to  transfer  the  camp  back  to 
the  port  of  Monterey,  about  whose  identity  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt.  On  the  third  of  June,  1770,  the 
mission  of  San  C&rlos  Borromeo  was  formally  estab- 
lished. The  account  of  this  happy  event  is  best  given 
in  Fr.  Serra's  own  words. 

Wkitinq  to  Fr.  Palou,  then  still  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, he  says:  "My  dear  friend, — On  the  81st  of  May, 
by  the  favor  of  God,  after  a  tedious  and  perilous 
voyage  lasting  a  month  and  a  half,  the  packet-boat 
San  Antonio,  commanded  by  Captain  Don  Juan  Pe- 
rez, anchored  in  this  beautiful  bay  of  Monterey,  the 
same  unchanged  as  it  was  left  by  the  expedition  of 
Don  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  the  year  1608..  It  was  a 
great  consolation  to  me,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt 
increased  with  the  news,  received  that  same  night, 
that  the  land  expedition  had  arrived  eight  days  be- 
fore, and  with  it  Fr.  Juan  and  the  others  in  good 
health.  Our  joy  increased  still  more  when,  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  June  8d,  close  by  the  same  shore 
and  under  the  same  oak-tree  under  which  the  Fathers 
of  Vizcaino's  expedition  had  celebrated  Mass,  we 
built  an  altar.  After  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  singing  of  the  hymn  Veni  Creator,  the  water  was 
blessed,  and  we  erected  and  blessed  a  great  cross,  and 
unfurled  the  royal  colore.  I  then  sang  the  first  High 
Mass  known  to  have  been  offered  at  this  place.  Dur- 
ing Mass  I  preached,  and  at  its  conclusion  we  chant- 
ed the  Salve  Regina  before  a  picture  of  Our  Lady 
which  occupied  a  place  on  the  altar.  The  ceremonies 


(*)  Boncroft,  I,  108-109. 
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were  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum, 
after  which  the  officers  performed  the  act  of  taking 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  king,  our 
lord. 

The  celebration  was  accompanied  throughout  with 
the  firing  of  canon,  both  on  land  and  on  board  the 
ship.  To  God  alone  be  honor  and  glory!  It  is  not 
for  me  to  judge  why  this  harbor  was  not  found  by 
the  first  expedition.  It  is  enough  that  it  was  at  last 
discovered,  and  that  the  desires  of  the  visitador 
general,  though  rather  late,  will  be  accomplished, 
especially  the  spiritual  conquest  we  all  desire.  As  in 
May  last  it  was  a  year  since  I  received  any  letter 
from  a  Christian  country,  your  Reverence  can  imag- 
ine that  we  are  hungry  for  news.  However,  I  only 
beg  that  at  the  next  opportunity  you  let  me  know 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope,  that  I  may  insert  it 
at  the  canon  of  the  Mass;  also  whether  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  Blessed  Joseph  of  Cupertino  and  Se- 
raphin  of  Asculi  has  taken  place ;  and  whether  there 
is  any  other  saint  or  blessed  so  that  we  can  give 
them  their  place  in  the  directory.  Let  us  also  know 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  have  killed  Fr. 
Joseph  Soler  in  Sonora  or  Pimeria;  whether  there  is 
any  other  departed  soul  to  be  recommended  to  God; 
and,  finally,  whatever  could  be  of  interest  to  poor 
hermits  cut  off  from  the  society  of  men. 

I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  send  two  more  mission- 
aries who,  with*  the  four  here,  will  enable  us  to  es- 
tablish the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Santa  Barbara,  Ihe  land  being  much  better  a- 
dapted  for  the  purpose  than  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or 
any  other  yet  discovered.  I  should  not  wish  that  for 
want  of  missionaries  this  mission  be  retarded.  In 
truth,  as  long  as  Fr.  Juan  and  I  can  stand,  we  will 
not  be  separated;  it  will  be  the  greatest  trial  for  me 
to  remain  eighty  leagues  distant  from  another  priest, 
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Fr.  La6uen  desires  very  much  to  come  to  these  mis- 
sions. Our  supply  of  candles  has  run  out  here  as  well 
as  at  San  Diego;  nevertheless,  to* morrow  we  shall  ce- 
lebrate the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  with  a  precession, 
in  order  to  chase  away  as  many  little  devils  as  there 
may  be  found  about  here.  Send  ateo  the  incense  I 
asked  for  at  another  occasion.  Do  not  fail  to  write  to 
the  visitador  general  concerning  the  discovery  of  this 
harbor,  and  recommend  us  to  God,  Who  I  pray  may 
preserve  your  Reverence  many  years  in  His  love  and 
grace.  Mission  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Anthony,  June  18th,  1770.    Fr.  Junipero  Ser- 


This  letter  was  received  by  Fr.  Palou  on  Ihe  feast 
of  Portiuncula,  August  2d,  while  at  Mission  Todos 
Santos,  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  from  Mon- 
terey. Salutes  and  thanksgiving  Masses  celebrated  the 
event  at  Loreto,  Todos  Santos,  and  Santa  Ana,  and 
Governor  Armona  despatched  a  vessel  to  carry  the 
news  to  Mexico.  At  the  capital  the  announcement, 
of  the  discovery  of  Monterey  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations  of  joy;  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out 
their  glad  peals  and  those  of  all  the  other  churches 
responded.  The  most  prominent  persons,  both  eccle- 
siastic and  secular,  repaired  to  the  palace  to  con- 
gratulate Viceroy  La  Croix  and  Visitador  Don  Gal- 
vez  on  the  happy  issue  of  the  enterprise.  A  solemn 
High  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  at  the 
cathedral  the  next  day,  and  all  the  government  offi- 
cials and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  present.  An 
account  of  the  discovery  was  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  people,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to 
Spain.  A  just  tribute  of  praise  was  accorded  to  the 
zeal  and  untiring  energy  of  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  from 
whom  letters  had  been  received  by  the  viceroy  and 
the   Fr.  Guardian  of  the  college,  asking  for  more 

(4)  Vidn,  101-1C3. 
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missionaries.  The  latter,  he  wrote,  must  be  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  Agricultural  implements  were 
also  required  that  the  aborigines  might  be  taught 
to  provide  for  themselves  by  cultivating  the  soil.  (5) 

As  soon  as  Viceroy  de  la  Croix  and  Don  Galvez 
had  read  Fr.  Junipero's  letter,  they  requested  the  Fr. 
Guardian  of  San  Fernando  to  send  thirty  Francis- 
cans to  California.  The  guardian  agreed  to  the  vice- 
roy's request,  but  found  it  necessary  to  cede  the 
Sierra  Gorda  missions  in  Mexico  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  in  order  to  supply  the  desired  number 
of  missionaries  for  California.  The  viceroy  thereupon 
issued  the  most  judicious  orders  to  make  the  mis- 
sions successful.  He  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sacred  vestments  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
churches  and  vestries.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
ten  missions  about  to  be  established,  De  la  Croix 
sent  ten  thousand  dollars,  besides  four  hundred  dol- 
lhrs  for  travelling  expenses  for  each  missionary. 
Moreover,  each  missionary  was  to  receive  annually  a 
stipend  or  salary  of  $275.  The  commissary  of  the 
marines  at  San  Bias  received  orders  to  have  the 
packet-boat  San  Carlos  in  readiness  to  take  twenty 
Fathers  to  Loreto,  whilst  the  San  Antonio  was  to 
convey  the  other  ten  to  Monterey.  The  Fathers  in- 
tended for  Monterey  were :  Antonio  Paterna,  Buena- 
ventura Sitjar,  Luis  Jayme,  Miguel  Pieras,  Pedro 
Benito  Cambon,  Domingo  Juncosa,  Francisco  Dumetz, 
Jose  Cavalier,  and  Angel  Somera.  (C) 

The  missionaries  set  out  from  the  college  in  Octo- 
ber 1770,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  at  Tepic  until 
January  20th,  1771,  before  the  San  Antonio  could 
be  made  ready  for  sea  with  a  full  cargo  of  supplies 
for  the  missions.  After  a  tedious  voyage  of  sixty- 

(»)  Vida,  104;  107-112;  Noticlaa,  I,  101-102.     (6)  Vlda,  113-115;  Bancroft 
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eight  days,  during  which  all  the  Fathers  became  af- 
fected with  scurvy,  the  ship  entered  the  port  of  Sah 
Diego  on  March  12th.  From  San  Diego  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded northward  on  April  10th,  and,  finally,  anch- 
ored at  Monterey  on  May  21st,  1771,  when  the  ten 
Fathers  already  named  landed  in  their  new  field  with 
everything  requisite  for  the  establishing  of  the  five 
new  missions.  With  so  many  priests  around  Fr.  Juni- 
pero  resolved  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
with  all  the  spendor  possible.  A  solemn  High  Mass, 
the  first  at  Monterey,  was  6ung,  and  a  sermon 
preached,  after  whicn  the  Adorable  Sacrament,  sur- 
lounded  by  twelve  Franciscan  priests,  was  borne  in 
procession  to  the  amazement  of  the  natives'. 

After  this  celebration  Fr.  Serra  distributed  his 
religious   as  follows: 

Mission,  San  Diego:  Fathers  Luis  Jay  me  (Jaume)  and 
Francisco  Dumetz. 

Mission  San  Buenaventura:  Fathers  Antonio  Paterna 
and  Antonio  Cruzado. 

Mission  San  Gabriel:  Fathers  Angel  Somera  and  Pe- 
dro Benito  Cambon. 

Mission  San  Antonio:  Fathers  Miguel  Picras  and 
Buenaventura  Sitjrr. 

Mission  San  Luis  Obispo:  Fathers  Jose  Cavalier  and 
Domingo  Juncosa. 

Mission  San  Carlos:  Fathers  Junipero  Serra  and  Juan 
Crespi. 

The  establishment  of  the  missions  of  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Clara  had  to  be  posponed  for  want  of 
priests  and  troops.  On  the  7th  of  June  the  six  Fa- 
thers selected  for  the  southern  mission  of  San  Gabriel 
and  San  Buenaventura,  reembarked  on  the  San  An- 
tonio for  San  Diego,  together  with  Fathers  Gomez 
and  Parron;  the  former  retired  to  Mexico  on  account 
of  ill  health,  the  latter  went  to  the  peninsula.  (7) 

(7)   Vida,  11C-121 ;  127 ;  Bancroft.  I,  171-178. 
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Ik  accordance  with  previous  orders  from  Don  Galvez, 
Par  told  now  turned  the  military  government*^  Cali- 
fornia over  to  Lieutenant  Fa: 6 3,  an^  sailed  away  in 
the  San  Antonio  on  July  Oth,  1770,  taking  with  him 
the  engineer  Constans  •  Portold  was  the  first  in  the 
line  of  governors  of  California.  (8) 


Scarcity  Of  Food— Fb.  Sebba's  Lettbb— His  Joubkbt— disagreement 
Between  The  Fb.  President  And  Oovebnob  Faoes— Fb.  Sbbba  Goes  To 
Mexico— Mission abies  Fob  Uppbb  California— Fb.  Junipebo's  Illness 
And  Becoveby— His  Petition  And  Success—  Repobt  On  The  State  Of 
The  MD38ION8. 

Food  was  scarce  in  1772,  both  at  Monterey  and 
San  Antonio.  For  a  long  time  the  Fathers  and  neo- 
phytes subsisted  on  vegetables  and  milk  only.  Late 
in  May,  when  the  extremity  was  readied,  Coman- 
dante  Fag6s  with  thirteen  men  made  a  raid  into 
the  valley  called  Canada  de  los  Osos  (Bear  Valley), 
fifty  leagues  from  Monterey,  where  a  large  number 
of  these  animals  were  killed,  and  seed  obtained  to 
support  the  mission  until  other  provisions  arrived. 

In  a  letter  to  Fr.  Palou,  dated  August  18,  1772, 
Fr.  Serra  thus  describes  their  critical  situation,  to- 
gether with  other  matters  of  interest,  as  follows :  My 
dear  friend,  —  Thanks  be  to  God!  The  Fathers  are 
in  good  health,  and  the  famine  which  tormented  so 
many  others  did  not  reach  us.  While  waiting  for 
our  ship,  we  received  the  news  that  two  other  ves- 
sels were  coming  to  this  port.  One  approached  within 
two  leagues  of  the  bay,  but  could-  not  enter.  There 
is  sufficient  food  at  San  Diego,  but  we  have  none.  A 

(8)    Banc  I,  172. 
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few  half-starved  mules  bring  our  provisions  overland. 
Vegetables  and  milk  have  been  the  chief  support  of 
the  people ;  but  even  these  have  grown  scarce.  Never- 
theless I  do  not  regret  to  have  founded  the  missions. 
Througli  our  efforts  sotne  souls  have  gone  to  heaven 
from  Monterey,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Diego.  A  great 
number  of  Christians  now  praise  God,  and  His  holy 
Name  is  more  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  pagans 
here  than  on  those  of  many  Christians  elsewhere. 

Some  persons  fear  that  from  meek  lambs  they  will 
turn  into  lions  and  tigers.  God  might  permit  this; 
but  those  at  Monterey  give  us  reason  to  expect  the 
contrary ;  for}  after  three  years  of  experience,  we  find 
them  greatly  improved.  The  same  is  true  of  those  at 
San  Antonio.  The  promise  made  by  God  to  our  holy 
Father  Francis,  mentioned  by  the  Ven.  Mother  Mary 
of  Jesus,  that  the  people  would  be  converted  to  our 
holy  faith  by  merely  looking  at  his  children,  I  now 
see  fully  realized.  If  not  all  have  yet  become  Chris- 
tians here,  it  is  because  of  our  ignorance  of  their 
language.  I  often  imagine  that  my  sins  make  me  un- 
worthy of  the  gift  to  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  language.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is 
neither  teacher  nor  interpreter,  it  will  take  some 
time  before  any  one  will  have  learned  the  Spanish 
language.  At  San  Diego  time  has  already  overcome 
the  difficulty;  adults  are  being  baptized  and  married. 
Here,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  see  like  re- 
sults; for  some  of  the  children  already^  begin  to 
learn  Spanish,  in  which  language  the  catechism  is 
taught  them.  For  the  rest  we  trust  in  God  who  will 
set  everything  aright.  I  intend  to  go  to  San  Diego 
with  Don  Fag6s  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Septem- 
ber. If  your  Reverence  could  come  up  about  that 
time,  what  a  gratification  it  would  be  to  meet  each 
other  after  our  long  separation,  and  then  what  a 
world  of  writing  it  would  save  us!  Do  not  come  for 
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my  sake.  Let  us  both  have  in  view  God's  glory  and 
the  good  ot  souls.  Whether  with  you  or  alone,  by  all 
moans  let  two  religious  come  up  to  found  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura,  or  to  replace  those  that 
are  sick  at  San  Gabriel,  Those  that  are  to  be  sent 
here  should  come  supplied  with  patience  and  charity; 
having  these  they  will  obtain  a  rich  and  plentiful 
harvest. 

Dubing  my  absence  Fr.  Pieras,  with  one  of  the 
Fathers  from  San  Luis,  will  attend  this  mission.  The 
other  will  go  to  San  Antonio  where  Fr.  Buenaventura 
Sitjar  is  alone.  Mission  San  Antonio  has  very  materi- 
ally assisted  us  in  our  distress  by  sending  us  seeds 
and  pine-nuts.  I  owe  good  Fr.  Pieras  for  four 
loads  of  them.  If  Fathers  Lasuen  and  Murgufa  come 
to  this  wilderness,  let  them  have  patience  and  cour- 
age; no  doubt  you  have  need  of  the  same  where  you 
are.  May  God  preserve  you  in  His  holy  love  and 
grace  many  years.  Mission  San  Carlos  de  Monterey 
on  the  Carmelo,  August  12,  1772.  Fr.  Junipero  Ser- 


Whbn  Comnndante  Fag^s  found  that  the  vessels 
with  supplies  could  not  come  up  to  Monterey,  and 
that  mules  were  unable  to  bring  the  provisions,  he 
started  out  for  San  Diego  late  in  August,  accom- 
panied by  Fr.  Junipero,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  better  transportation  of  much  needed  supplies. 
On  his  way  Fr.  Serra  stopped  at  San  Antonio,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  large  number  of 
Christian  Indians.  Taking  Fr.  Cavalier  along,  on  the 
first  of  September  he  founded  the  fifth  mission  in 
California,  in  honor  of  San  Luis  Bishop  of  Tolouse, 
as  will  be  related  elsewhere.  (2) 

Continuing  their  journey,  Fr.  Serra  and  Captain 
Fagls  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  on  September  11th.  It 
was  the  Fr.  Superior's  first  visit  to  that  mission,  and 

(1)  Vida,  lZb-m     (2)  Ibid.  110.     Vide  Minion  San  Luis  Obiepo. 
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he  rejoiced  exceedingly  when  he  found  so  many  neo- 
phytes, Fr.  Paterna  accompanied  his  superior  from 
San  Gabriel  to  San  Diego,  which  place  was  reached 
on  the  16th  of  September.  Fr.  Junipero  at  once  urged 
the  captain  of  the  ship  to  hurry  on  northward  with 
the  supplies.  The  officer  obeyed  reluctantly,  because 
he  feared  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  Meanwhile  Fr.  Dumatz,  accompanied  by 
Fr.  Tomfis  de  la  Pefta,  had  again  been  sent  up  from 
the  peninsnla  to  take  Fr.  Cambon's  place  who  re- 
tired to  Mexico  on  account  of  ill-health.  There  were 
then  at  San  Diego,  Fathers  Crespi,  Somera  who  was 
ill,  Dumetz,  and  Pena.  Two  others  were  expected 
from  the  south  at  an  early  date.  On  December  27th, 
Fathers  Crespi  and  Dumetz  accompanied  a  supply 
train  overland  from  San  Diego  to  San  Carlos  to  re- 
lieve Fathers  Juncosa  and  Pieras.  (8) 

Fr.  Serra  now  urged  Fag6s  to  proceed  with,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mission  San  Buenaventura  on  the  San- 
ta Barbara  Channel,  as  originally  planned  by  Don 
Galvez  five  years  before.  He  spoke  to  Comandante 
Fag^s,  says  Palou,  about  an  escort  and  other  assis- 
tance necessary  to  start  the  mission,  but  found  the 
door  closed  and  Fag6s  giving  directions  whose  execu- 
tion threatened  to  bring  about  the  loss  of  what  had 
cost  so  much  work  to  accomplish,  To  prevent  such  a 
result,  the  venerable  Father  used  every  means  sug- 
gested by  his  purdence  and  skill;  but  in  no  way 
was  he  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  (4)  "A  bitter 
quarrel  ensued,"  says  the  Protestant  Bancroft,  who  is 
ever  inclined  to  take  sides  against  Fr.  Junipero,  "be- 
tween the  two,  in  the  course  of  which  the  hot-headed 
Fag6s,  in  the  right  (?)  at  first,  may  very  likely  have 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  good  taste; 
while  the  president  (Serra),  though  manifestly  un- 
just (?)  in  his  prejudice  against  the  commandant, 

(3)  Vida,  144-145;    Banc.  I,  1H9,      (4)  Vlda,  146, 
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was  perhaps  mere  politic  and  self-contained  in  his 
words  and  acts  at  the  time."  (5) 

Tit  only  a  few  months  before,  March  18th,  1772, 
the  viceroy  had  urged  Fag6s  to  maintain  harmo- 
ny, to  treat  converts  well,  and  to  promote  mission 
work  in  every  way  possible.  Now,  however,  the  cap- 
tain presented  so  many  objections  to  the  founding  of 
San  Buenaventura  and  similar  establishments,  that 
Fr.  Serra  began  to  suspect  that  orders  must  have  em- 
anated from  higher  authority  prohibiting  these  un- 
dertakings for  the  future.  He,  therefore,  consulted 
with  the  Fathers  about  the  matter.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  four  missionaries  Serra,  Paterna  of  San 
Gabriel,  Somera  and  Pefta  of  San  Diego,  that  Fr. 
Junlpero,  or  some  one  selected  by  him,  should  pro- 
ceed to  Mexico,  and  represent  to  the  viceroy  the 
great  needs  of  the  mission,  and  give  correct  informa- 
tion regarding  the  state  of  things  in  California.  To 
obtain  God's  assistance  for  the  success  of  this  jour- 
ney, a  solemn  High  Mass  was  offered  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  October  18th,  after  which  the  three  Fa- 
thers concluded  that  the  only  suitable  person  to 
transact  a  business  of  such  importance  was  the  Fr. 
Superior  himself.  Though  in  his  sixtieth  year  and 
lame,  the  zealous  Father  agreed  to  make  the  long 
journey  of  200  leagues  by  land,  besides  the  voyage 
by  sea,  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  Indian 
neophytes.  During  his  absence  Fr.  Paterna  acted  as 
superior  of  the  missions. 

Fr.  Junlpero  embarked  on  the  San  Carlos  at  San 
Diego  on  October  20th,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  arrived  at  San  Bias  November  4th,  in  compa- 
ny with  an  Indian  Christian  from  Monterey,  who  aft- 
erwards was  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Lorenzana.  At 
San  Bias  Fr.  Serra  heard  of  the  transfer  of  the  Low- 
er California  missions  to  the  Dominicans.  Learning 

(5)  Bane.,  I,  190, 
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that  the  Fr.  Guardian  had  left  Fr.  Palou  free  to  re- 
tire to  Mexico  or  to  go  to  Upper  California,  Fr.  Ju- 
nipero  at  once  wrote  to  him  from  Topic  on  Novem- 
ber 10th:  4 'If  your  Reverence  is  determined  that  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  California,  it  will  be  to  me  a 
great  consolation.  I  only  say,  act  according  to  God's 

will         If  the  Fr.  Guardian  should  order  that  only 

four  go  there,  and  that  the  others  should  return  to 
the  college,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  pray  God 
may  apply  a  remedy.  Meanwhile  let  us  obey."  (6) 

Almighty  God  seems  to  have  anticipated  Fr.  Juni- 
pero's  wish ;  for  about  that  time  Fr.  Palou  received 
a  letter  frcm  the  Fr.  Guardian  permitting  him  to 
send  eight  religious  to  Upper  California.  Fathers  Juan 
Figuer  and  Ramon  Usson  had  already  arrived  at  San 
Diego  in  November.  The  eight  Fathers  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  labor  iu  Upper  Cali- 
fornia were:  Francisco  Palou,  Pedro  Benito  Cambon, 
Gregorio  Amurrio,  Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen,  Juan 
Prestamero,  Vincent e  Fuster,  Jos£  Antonio  Murguia, 
and  Miguel  de  la  Campa  y  Cos.  Leaving  one  Father 
at  Velicatd,  as  was  related  elsewhere,  Fr.  Palou  with 
six  Fathers  journeyed  northward.  The  new-comers 
were  welcomed  at  San  Diego  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  Fr.  Palou  then  made  a  temporary  distri- 
bution of  the  new  missionaries,  after  which  the  mis- 
sionary force  in  Upper  California  consisted  of  eigh- 
teen Franciscan  priests.  (7) 

Meanwhile  Fr.  Serra  had  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
the  capital  as  far  as  Guadalajara,  where  both  he  and 
his  neophyte  companion  fell  sick  with  fever.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  and  received  the 
sacraments  of  the  dying.  For  himself  Fr.  Junipero 
was  resigned,  but  in  regard  to  the  neophyte  he 
feared  lest  the  death  of  the  Indian  youth  might 

(6)  Vida,  147-149;  Noticing  I,  m-37.     (7)  Noticiae,  I,  2oG-26i;  Banc..  I, 
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retard  the  conversion  of  the  other  natives,  as  they 
might  imagine  that  the  Christians  had  killed  him.  Al- 
mighty God,  however,  allowed  both  to  recover  and 
reach  Mexico  on  February  6,  1778.  (8) 

Fr.  Junipero  found  the  new  viceroy,  Antonio  Bu- 
carcli,  no  less  favorably  disposed  toward  the  missions 
than  his  predecessor  De  la  Croix.  At  the  request  of 
the  viceroy  he  prepared  a  memorial  on  the  state  of 
the  missions  in  California,  and  presented  the  docu- 
ment to  the  government  on  the  15th  of  March.  "In 
this  statement,"  said  he  to  the  viceroy  when  pre- 
senting the  papers,  "you  will  find  that  I  have  said 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  and  what  in  conscience  I 
was  bound  to  say,  and  what  I  consider  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  that  which  his  royal  majesty  so 
much  desires,  namely,  the  conversion  of  souls  who, 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  our  holy  faith,  remain  in 
the  slavery  of  the  devil,  but  who  by  these  means  can 
easily  be  redeemed.  I  trust  your  excellency  will 
speedily  determine  what  is  just  and  expedient,  since 
I  must  return  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  or  not  I 
obtain  what  I  ask,  rejoicing  if  it  be  granted,  and 
somewhat  grieved,  but  resigned  to  the  will  of  God 
if  it  be  refused."  (9) 

The  statement  consisted  of  thirty-two  articles.  The 
first  and  second  point  concerned  the  port  of  San  Bias. 
Therein  he  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping 
that  port  open  to  furnish  the  missions  with  the  nec- 
essary supplies.  It  had  been  decided  to  close  San 
Bias,  and  to  send  supplies  by  land.  Fr.  Serra's 
arguments  proved  unanswerable,  and  his  request  was 
granted.  The  remaining  articles  wrere  submitted  by 
the  viceroy  to  the  'Junta  de  guerra  y  real  hacienda,' 
board  of  war  and  royal  exchequer,  of  which  Bucareli 
was  a  member.  This  body  on  May  sixth  granted  eigh- 
teen of  them  and  part  of  another,  and  denied  only  a 

(8)  VW»,  WQ-Wi     (9)  Vida,  154. 


part  of  article  82,  in  which  Fr.  Serra  asked  to  hare 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Mexico  refunded.  Thus 
twenty  of  the  original  points  were  disposed  of  entire- 
ly in  his  favor.  Four  of  these  bore  upon  the  past 
troubles  between  the  Franciscans  and  the  military 
authorities,  and  were  intended  to  curtail  the  powers 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  latter.  Fr.  Serra 
made  special  charges  against  Comandante  Fag£s, 
among  which  were  these:  his  refusal  to  transfer  sol- 
diers for  bad  conduct  at  the  request  of  the  mission- 
ary; meddling  with  the  management  of  the  missions 
and  the  punishment  of  neophytes,  as  he  has  no  right 
to  do  except  for  grave  offences ;  irregular  and  delayed 
delivery  of  letters  and  property  directed  to  the  mis- 
sionaries; insolence  and  constant  efforts  to  annoy  the 
Fathers  who  were  at  his  mercy;  opening  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  missionaries,  and  neglect  to  inform 
them  when  mails  were  to  start  ;  taking  away  the 
mission  mules  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers;  and  reten- 
tion of  cattle  intended  for  new  missions. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Junta  the  comandante  was 
ordered  to  remove  any  soldier  of  irregular  conduct 
and  bad  example  from  the  mission  guard  to  the  pre- 
sidio, at  the  missionary's  request;  the  missionaries 
were  allowed  to  manage  the  mission  Indians  as  a  fa- 
ther would  his  family,  and  the  military  commander 
was  instructed  to  preserve  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Fathers;  property  and  Jetters  for  them  or  their  mis- 
sions were  to  be  forwarded  in  separate  packages,  and 
their  correspondence  was  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
but  to  pass  free  of  charge  like  that  of  the  soldiers; 
additional  vestments  and  seven  bells  were  to  be  fur- 
nished; two  blacksmiths  and  two  carpenters,  with 
tools  and  material,  were  to  be  sent  from  Guada- 
lajara for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  missions,  etc.  Com- 
andante Fag6s  was  subsequently  relieved  of  his  po- 
sition and  replaced  by  Rivera  y  Moncada.  A  set 
of  new  regulations  provided  for  several  points  in 
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Fr.  Serra's  petition  pertaining  to  the  military  and  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  California.  (10) 

Having  obtained  far  more  than  he  had  expected, 
Fr.  Junfpero  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  Indians, 
but  before  leaving  he  was  requested  to  make  a  full 
report  on  the  state  of  the  missions,  and  to  give  the 
history  of  each  from  its  foundation  down  to  Septem- 
ber 1772.  On  ceding  their  missions  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia to  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans  had  already 
been  required  to  report  on  the  condition  of  tie  new 
establishments  in  Upper  California.  Accordingly,  Fr. 
Falou,  the  superior  in  Fr.  Serra's  absence,  had  pre- 
pared a  complete  statement  for  the  viceroy  and 
forwarded  it  to  Mexico  on  December  10th,  177P.  On 
2l8t  of  May  Fr.  Junipero  drew  up  the  report  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  California  mission  at 
the  time  of  bis  departure  the  precceding  September. 
It  covers  substantially  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
Fr.  Palou,  and  the  two  combined  may  be  regarded 
as  one  document.  According  to  these  reports  there 
were  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Spanish  occupation 
the  following  establishments  in  Upper  California: 
San  Diego  de  Alcalde  at  which  mission  Fathers  Luis 
Jayme,  Vincente  Fuster,  and  Qregorio  Amurrio 
-were  stationed  among  the  Indians;  they  also  attend- 
ed the  soldiers  at  the  presidio. 

San  Gabriel  Arcdngel,  where  Fathers  Antonio  Pa- 
terna,  Antonio  Cruzado,  Juan  Figuer,  and  Fermin 
Francisco  Lasuen  were  laboring  among  the  natives. 
San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa,  whose  missionaries  were 
Fathers  Jose  Cavalier,  Domingo  Juncosa,  Jos6  Anto- 
nio Murguia,  Juan  Prestaniero,  and  Tom&s  de  laPena. 
San  Antonio  de  Padua  in  charge  of  Fathers  Mi 
guel  Pieras,  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  and  Ramon  Usson. 
San  Carlos  Boivomeo,  on  the  Rio  Carmelo.  Here 
Fathers  Junipero  Serra,  then  in  Mexico,  Juan  Cres- 

(10)  Vidn.  1W-156;  Bancroft,  1,  207-211. 


pi,  Francisco  Dumetz,  and  Francisco  Palou  instruct- 
ed the  natives  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  and 
civilization.  They  also  administered  to  the  wants  of 
the  6oldiers  and  their  families  at  Monterey.  (11) 

There  were,  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  1778, 
nineteen  Franciscan  Fathers  engaged  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  of  California.  Four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  natives  had  been  baptized,  of 
whom  twenty-nine  had  died,  and  sixty-two  Indian 
couples  had  been  united  in  Christian  marriage.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  missionaries 
could  have  received  many  more  into  the  Church, 
but  they  preferred  to  see  the  candidates  well  in- 
structed before  admitting  them  to  the  sacraments. 
Others,  again,  held  back  on  account  of  the  distrust 
caused  by  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers.  Only  at  San 
Diego  had  there  been  unprovoked  hostilities.  Near 
each  mission,  except  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  a  ran- 
cherfa  of  pagans,  who  lived  in  rude  little  huts  con- 
structed of  boughs,  tules,  grass,'  and  any  other  ma- 
terial that  was  at  hand.  Many  of  these  Indians 
came  regularly  as  catechumens  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Often  those  of  more  distant  rancherfas  were 
induced  to  come,  listen  to  the  music,  and  receive 
trifling  gifts  of  food  or  beads.  The  neophytes  were 
generally  willing  to  work  when  the  Fathers  could 
feed  them,  which  was  not  always  the  case. 

At  San  Diego,  as  stated  elsewhere  (12),  there 
were  ten  or  eleven  rancherfas,  whose  inhabitants 
lived  on  grass,  seeds,  lish,  and  rabbits.  At  San  Ga- 
briel the  native  population  was  larger  than  at  any 
other  place;  unfortunately  the  different  rancherfas 
were  at  war  with  one  another.  At  San  Luis  Obispo 
the  population  was  also  very  large,  but  the  Indians 
were  friendly  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  first.  The  In- 

(11)  Vida,  154-155;   Noticias  I,  2«K»5;  Bancroft,  J,  MMM,       — ~* 

(12)  See  MtoioQ  San  Diego, 


dian9  of  San  Antonio  were  ready  to  live  at  the  mis- 
sion as  soon  as  the  Fathers  could  receive  them.  At 
San  C&rlosde  Monterey  converts  were  most  numerous, 
but  for  want  of  food  they  could  not  be  kept  at  the 
mission.  Here,  and  also  at  San  Antonio,  three  soldiers 
had  already  married  native  women. 

With  regard  to  the  mission  buildings,  Fr.  Serra 
reported  that  at  every  mission  a  line  of  high  strong 
posts,  set  into  the  ground  close  together,  enclosed  a 
rectangular  space,  which  contained  simple  wooden 
structures  serving  as  church  and  dwellings;  the  walls 
of  these  also  generally  took  the  stockade  form.  The 
square  at  San  C&rlos  was  seventy  yards  long  and 
forty-three  yards  wide,  with  ravelins  at  the  corners. 
For  want  of  nails  the  upright  palisades  were  not  se- 
cured at  the  top.  Within,  the  chief  building,  also  of 
palisade  walls  plastered  inside  and  outside  with  mud 
or  clay,  measured  seven  by  fifty  yards,  and  was  divid- 
ed into  six  rooms.  One  room  served  for  a  church, 
another  for  the  missionaries'  dwelling,  and  a  third 
for  a  store-house.  The  best  rooms  were  whitewashed. 
This  building  was  roofed  with  timbers  which  were 
covered  with  mud.  A  slighter  structure  used  as  a 
kitchen  was  roofed  with  grass. 

The  soldiers'  quarters  were  apart  from  the  mis- 
sion buildings  and  enclosed  by  a  separate  stockade, 
while  outside  of  both  enclosures  were  the  huts  of 
Indians.  Adobes  were  used  to  some  extent  in  con- 
structing a  few  buildings  at  San  Diego.  At  San 
Antonio  church  and  convent  were  built  of  adobes. 
Some  of  the  buildings  at  Monterey  were  also  con- 
structed of  adobe. 

In  agriculture,  Fr.  Serra  reported,  only  slight 
progress  had  been  made  so  far,  though  by  repeated 
failures  the  missionaries  were  gaining  experience  for 
future  success.  A  small  vegetable  garden  at  each 
mission,  carefully  tended  And  irrigated  by  hand,  had 
been  more  or  les8  pm*rietiTO.  The  pasturage  was  ex- 
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cellent,  and  the  little  livestock  distributed  among  the 
missions  had  flourished  from  tho  beginning.  (18) 


Fr.  Sesba  Bxtubks— Exploring  Expeditions  Bt  Sea— The  Fathers  As 
Chaplains— New  Missions  Planned. 

Now  that  Fr.  Junipero  had  finished  his  task  he 
asked  the  blessing  of  the  Fr.  Guardian,  kissed  the 
feet  of  all  the  Fathers  at  the  college,  begged  pardon 
for  any  bad  example  he  might  have  set  them,  and 
then  bid  farewell  forever.  He  set  out  for  the  west  in 
Saptember  1778,  accompanied  by  Fr.  Pablo  Mug&rte- 
gui  and  his  own  Indian  neophyte.  After  a  journey  of 
200  leagues,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Tepic  for  a 
ship  till  January  24th.  (1) 

Fr.  Junipero  and  his  two  companions  arrived  at 
San  Diego  after  a  voyage  of  forty-nine  days.  From 
there,  on  April  6th,  he  journeyed  on  foot  in  order  to 
visit  all  the  existing  missions.  On  his  way  he  met  Capt. 
Anza,  who  was  returning  from  Monterey  to  report 

(13)   Banc,  I,  199-206. 

(1)  Vida,  157-159.  In  addition  to  the  articles  wanted  by  tho  government, 
namely:  three  cases  of  vestments  for  San  Gabriel,  San  Antonio,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo,  five  sets  of  measures,  six  in  each  set,  one  forgo  with  appur- 
tenances, five  quintals,  and  throe  arrobas  of  iron,  Fr.  Serra  h  .d  obtained 
a  liberal  donation  of  goods  from  tho  viceroy  for  tho  exclusive  use  of  tho 
missions  consisting  of  the  following  articles:  107  blankets,  29  pieces  man* 
ta  poelana  (blankets),  438  yards  of  striped  sackcloth,  380  yards  of  blue 
baize,  10  lbs  blue  maguey  cloth  for  little  girls,  4  reams  of  fine  pa- 
per,  five  bales  of  rod  pepper,  2,500  lbs  of  jerked  beef,  16  boxes  pa  no- 
cha,  4  boxes  of  beads.  10  boxes  of  hams,  6  boxes  of  chocolate,  3  barrels 
of  lard,  9  sacks  of  lentils,  9  jugs  of  olive  oil,  4  barrels  of  Castilian  wine,  3 
barrels  of  brandy,  9  sacks  of  peas,  6  sacks  of  rice,  100  sacks  of  flour,  900 
fanegas  (bushels)  of  maize,  and  250  fanegas  of  beans.  Moreover,  tlie  gov- 
ernment allowed  each  misson  to  have  six  servants,  who  were  to  aid  in 
c<  retracting  the  buildings  and  tilling  the  land.  They  were  to  be  paid  by 
H  e  t  overnment  during  a  term  of  flvo  years.  One  hundred  mules  were  also 
donated.  Bancroft,  I,  219. 
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to  the  viceroy  that  communication  by  land  was  open 
between  that  port  and  Sonora.  From  him  the  Fa- 
ther learned  of  the  want  of  provisions  at  San  Carlos. 
He  hastened  forward  and  arrived  at  Monterey  on 
on  the  19th  of  May.  The  vessel  with  supplies  had 
reached  the  port  three  days  before.  Fr.  Mug&rtegui 
had  been  forced  to  remain  at  San  Diego  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Fr.  Amurrio  in  his  stead  took  ship  to 
Monterey.  Fathers  Prestamero  and  Usson  fell  sick 
and  retired  to  Mexico.  (2) 

Several  exploring  expeditions,  which  set  out  from 
Monterey  during  this  and  the  next  few  years,  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  the  Fathers 
from  San  Carlos  accompanied  them.  Besides,  Fr.  Ser- 
ra  is  said  to  have  suggested  that  the  California 
transport  ship  might  be  advantageously  used  for 
purposes  of  geographical  discoveries,  in  order  to  find 
new  fields  for  spiritual  conquest.  He  also  proposed 
Captain  Perez  as  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  Juan  Perez  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  explore  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the  60th  de- 
gree. The  expense  was  borne  by  the  Spanish  king.  The 
viceroy,  however,  asked  that  one  or  two  missionar- 
ies accompany  the  expedition,  wherefore  Fr.  Serra  ap- 
pointed Fathers  Crespi  and  Pena  to  act  as  chaplains. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1774,  solemn  High  Mass  was 
offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  on  the 
11th  the  vessel  sailed  from  Monterey.  On  the  9th 
of  July  they  were  in  latitude  45  degrees  beyond  the 
limits  of  California.  Continuing  her  course,  the  ship 
reached  as  far  north  as  the  65th  degree,  where  the 
crew  found  an  island  which  they  called  Santa  Mar- 
garita, because  it  was  discovered  on  the  feast  of  that 
saint.  The  island  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  Though 
contrary  winds  prevented  a  landing,  the  explorers  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  natives  who  approached  in 

(2)  Vida,  159-100;  Bancroft  I,  221-227. 


canoes.  Some  of  the  bolder  ones  boarded  the  vessel 
and  exchanged  well  polished  woods,  hair  blankets, 
and  mats,  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  for  pieces  of 
iron  or  for  beads.  They  were  dressed  in  haircloth  and 
skins,  and  were  of  a  gentle  disposition.  The  women 
were  decently  clad,  but  disfigured  by  wearing  an  or- 
nament of  wood  in  the  lower  lip,  perforated  for 
that  purpose.  The  Santiago  now  returned  and  reach- 
ed Monterey  on  August  27th.  Fathers  Juan  Crespi 
and  Tom&s  de  la  Pena  kept  diaries  of  this  expedi- 
tion which  are  still  extant.  (8) 

When  the  reports  of  this  first  enterprise  reached 
the  viceroy,  he  ordered  another  expedition  to  proceed 
still  farther  north,  and  search  for  a  good  harbor 
where  the  cross  and  the  Spanish  flag  could  be  raised. 
A  fleet  of  four  vessels  was  sent  out  from  San  Bias  in 
the  spring  of  1775  for  California  and  the  nothern  wa- 
ters. The  viceroy  again  called  upon  the  Franciscan 
college  to  supply  the  chaplains,  as  no  other  priests 
were  available.  The  Fr.  Guardian  reluctantly  detailed 
Fathers  Miguel  de  la  Campa,  Benito  Sierra,  Ramon 
Usson,  and  Vincente  de  Santa  Maria  for  this  new 
service.  This  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  as 
that  kind  of  work  was  foreign  to  the  Order.  Fr.  Jos6 
Nocedal  was  also  sent  along.  (4) 

All  sailed  from  San  Bias  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  San  Antonio,  whose  chaplain  was  Fr. 
Usson,  landed  her  cargo  at  San  Diego  and  returned 
to  San  Bias.  The  San  Carlos,  with  supplies  for  Mon- 
terey and  the  northern  missions,  set  sail  with  Fr. 
Vincente  as  chaplain.  The  ship  reached  Monterey 
June  27th.  After  discharging  her  cargo  she  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  July  24th.  On  setting  sail  the 
crew  began  a  novena  in  honor  of  St.  Francis,  at  the 
termination  of  which,  on  the  1st  of  August,  just  at 

(3)  Vida,  160-162;  Banc,  Hist.  Northw.  Coast  I,  130-1W. 

(4)  Vida,  162;  NVticias,  II,  216-217,  257,  as  por  ta,  I,  210, 
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night  fall  they  found  themselves  off  the  entrance  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  vessel  entered,  and  anchored 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  U  now  North  Beach.  Next 
morning  the  San  Carlos  crossed  over  to  the  Isla  de 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Angeles,  so  named  from  the 
feast  of  the  day,  August  2d,  and  still  known  as 
Angel  Island.  Captain  Ayala  remained  at  anchor  in 
the  bay  for  forty  days,  making  careful  surveys  mean- 
while. Fr.  Santa  Maria  and  the  officers  landed  several 
times  on  the  northern  shore  toward  point  Reyes,  and 
visited  a  rancherfa  of  hospitable  Indians.  On  the  22d 
of  September  the  San  Carlos  reentered  the  harbor  of 
Monterey. 

The  other  vessels  which  sailed  from  San  Bias  on 
March  16,  1775,  were  the  ship  Santiago  under  Cap- 
tain Bruno  Ezeta,  with  Fathers  Campa  and  fcieira  as 
chaplains,  and  the  schooner  Sonora,  or  Felicidad, 
under  Lieutenant  Bodega.  The  crew  consisted  of  106 
men,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  a  year's  cruise.  After  battling  a  long  time 
with  contrary  winds,  they  landed  in  about  41  de- 
grees 4  minutes  latitude  on  the  11th  of  June,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  by  unfurling 
the  Spanish  flag  amid  a  military  salute.  The  sign  of 
Redemption  was  raised  and  High  Mass  sung  by  Fr. 
Campa,  after  which  there  was  a  sermon  followed 
by  the  Te  Deum.  On  account  of  the  feast  of  the 
day,  the  place  was  called  Trinid&d,  or  Trinity  Bay, 
which  name  it  still  retains.  The  stream,  since  known 
as  Little  Itiver,  was  named  Principio.  The  natives 
were  numerous  but  friendly,  and  by  no  means  tim- 
id. More  than  a  week  was  spent  there,  during  which 
time  explorations  were  made,  and  the  habits  of  the 
Indians  studied.  Leaving  Trinid&d  on  the  19th,  both 
ships  continued  northward. 

On  the  13th  of  July  they  touched  upon  a  lovely 
spot  in  latitude  47  degrees  and  23  minutes.  Here  they 


mooted  a  large  cross  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
On  July  80th  the  schooner  wbb  separated  from  the 
frigate  by  violent  storms,  nor  did  the  two  vessels 
meet  again  until  October  at  the  harbor  of  Monterey. 
Captain  Ezeta,  however,  kept  on  to  latitude  49  de- 
grees and  a  half,  where  on  August  11th  he  decided 
to  return,  because  many  of  his  crew  were  down  with 
the  scurvy.  Fogs  prevented  him  from  entering  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  ship  arrived  at  Monterey  on 
August  29th.  Don  Ezeta  now  resolved  to  reach  San 
Francisco  by  land.  Obtaining  nine  soldiers,  three  sail- 
ors, and  a  carpenter,  and  accompanied  by  Fathers 
Palou  and  Campa,  he  set  out  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber. Following  Rivera's  road  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  party  arrived  at  the  seashore  on  the  22d.  On  the 
hill-top,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  cross,  were  found  let- 
ters from  Fr.  Santa  Maria  directing  the  land  expedi- 
tion to  go  about  a  league  inland,  and  light  a  fire  on 
the  beach  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  San  Carlos 
anchored  at  Angel  Island.  The  ship,  however,  had  al- 
ready departed,  as  we  have  seen,  wherefore  Ezeta 
and  his  party  left  for  Monterey  on  the  24th,  arriving 
there  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Thk  schooner  Sonora  after  its  separation  from  the 
Santiago,  continued  in  its  course  as  far  as  the  58th 
degree,  where  a  good  harbor  was  discovered  which  the 
Spaniards  called  'Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios.' 
They  took  possession  of  it  and  erected  a  cross.  A 
heavy  storm  prevented  further  progress  northward, 
wherefore  the  ship  returned  to  Monterey,  which  was 
reached  on  October  7th.  Nearly  all  the  men  were  down 
with  the  scurvy,  but  they  rapidly  recovered  under 
the  kindly  care  of  the  Fathers.  A  week  after  their 
arrival  the  crew  went  to  the  mission  of  San  Carlos, 
where  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady.  Every  one,  from  the  highest  officer  to 
the  humblest  sailor,  received  Holy  Communion,  in  or- 
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der  to  comply  w  ith  a  promise  they  had  made  on 
their  long  and  perilous  voyage.  (5) 

While  these  expeditions  were  at  work  discovering 
new  countries  for  the  Spanish  crown,  Fr.  Serra  de- 
sired t6  found  some  new  missions  under  the  regula- 
tions of  1778,  by  diminishing  the  old  guards  and 
taking  a  few  soldiers  from  the  presidio.  Captain 
Rivera,  however,  declared  that  no  soldiers  could  be 
spared  at  the  presidio.  Fr.  Junipero  then  asked  the 
Fr.  Guardian  at  the  capital  to  intercede  with  the 
viceroy  for  twenty  men.  The  guardian,  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  soldiers,  asked  permission  to  retire  the  su- 
pernumerary Fathers.  This  request  was  granted  at 
first,  but  immediately  countermanded.  Nevertheless, 
Viceroy  Bucareli  wrote  to  both  Fr.  Serra  and  Cap- 
tain Rivera,  in  view  of  Captain  Anza's  expected  ar- 
rival from  Sonora  by  way  of  the  Colorado,  to  estab- 
lish two  or  three  new  missions  on  the  old  plan,  and 
to  depend  on  future  arrangements  for  additional 
guards.  The  viceroy's  letter  reached  Monterey  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1775.  At  a  consultation  held  two 
days  later,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  the  mission  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano  at  once,  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Gabriel.  (6) 

Fk.  Serra,  meanwhile,  directed  all  his  energies  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  baptism.  He  was  faithfully  assisted  in  this 
work  by  the  other  Fathers,  especially  by  his  regular 
assistant,  Fr.  Juan  Crespi.  Though  the  revolt  of  the 
Indians  at  San  Diego,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Fr. 
Jayme,  had  occurred  in  November  1775,  and  his  pre- 
sence was  needed  there,  it  was  not  till  June  1776 
that  he  could  leave  for  the  sorely-tried  mission. 

(5)  Vida,  162-165;  Bancroft.  I,  242-248. 

(6)  Vida,  174-175;  Notlciaa  II,  25&-261  as  por  Banc,  I,  213. 


Fb.  Juxifebo  Sura  Beceiyes  The  Faculty  To  Admixistbb  The  Sack  a - 
hext  Of  Com  i  b  ma  tick— Cok  tboyeb  by—  Hi  g  l  »H  ahded  Fbocbedxkg  On 
The  Past  Or  The  Sbculab  Authobitisb  — Fb.  Skbba  Sustained  Bt  Thf 
Viceboy— H.  H.  Bancbot's  BIootbt — Fa.  Sebba  Resuhb)  His  Wobe  Of 
Coxfibmino— Fb.  J  can  Cbespi. 

An  event  of  importance  to  tha  miuion?,  and  which 
provoked  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  controversy, 
occured  about  this  time.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
missions  of  Lower  California  in  1708,  Fr.  Junipero 
Serra  learned  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, because  of  the  difficulty  for  a  bishop  to 
reach  those  districts.  Though  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Sonora,  Alta  or  Upper  California  never  was  visit- 
ed by  a  biphop  until  it  had  one  of  its  own  in  1841. 
Anxious  that  the  neophytes  be  not  deprived  of  the 
sacrament  of  strength  under  Franciscan  management, 
Fr.  Serra  asked  the  Fr.  Guardian  to  obtain  for  him, 
or  some  other  Father,  the  authority  to  administer 
that  sacrament  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  His  Holi- 
ness Clement  XIV,  on  July  10th,  1774,  granted  the 
petition  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

However,  as  "both  Church  and  crown  in  Spain 
were  zealous  defenders  of  their  respective  preroga- 
tives; and  as  not  even  a  bishop  could  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  office  until  his  appointment  had  re- 
ceived the  royal  approval,  this  special  concession  of 
episcopal  powers  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  king's 
royal  council  of  the  Indies.  It  was  so  submitted,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  that  body  December  2d,  17- 
74.  It  was  also  approved  of  by  the  Audiencia  of  New 
Spain  September  27th,  and  by  Viceroy  Bucareli  Oc- 
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tober  8th,  1770.  On  October  17th,  177T,  the  commis- 
sary and  prefect  of  the  American  colleges,  Fr.  Juan 
Domingo  de  Arrieivita,  transmitted  to  Fr.  Junipe- 
ro  Serra  the  desired  "Facultad  de  Confirmar."  The 
patent  with  instructions  came  up  on  the  Santiago, 
and  reached  Fr.  Sena's  hand  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  1778."  (J) 

The  particulars  regarding  the  power  to  conlinn, 
which  was  granted  to  Fr.  Sena,  are  given  in  Banc- 
roft's own  won's,  in  order  to  slu  w  that  every  for- 
mality was  observed  on  the  part  of  Fr.  Junipero, 
and  that  Bancroft's  criticism  of  Fr.  Serra  emanates 
from  a  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  mind. 

Fr.  Serra  carefully  perused  the  instructions  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  immediately  began  to  use  them.  The 
next  feast  after  the  iccepti  >n  of  his  new  powers  was 
that  of  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Having 
sung  High  Mass  and  given  a  suitable  instruction,  the 
Fr.  President  confirmed  those  children  who  were  suf- 
iiciently  prepared.  He  continued  to  instruct  the  a- 
dults  and  the  children,  until  the  25th  of  August, 
when  in  spite  of  his  infirmities  he  sailed  for  San 
Diego.  In  the  meantime  1  e  had  confirmed  181  per- 
sons at  San  Carlos.  At  San  Diego  he  confirmed  the 
Christian  Indians  and  the  children  of  the  soldiers. 
Proceeding  northward  he  catechised  and  confirmed  at 
each  of  the  missions  on  1  is  way  back  to  Monterey, 
where  he  arrived  on  January  5th,  1771).  Soon  After 
Fr.  Junipero  resumed  his  work  at  the  missions 
north  of  San  Carlos,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Santa 
(Mara  and  San  Francisco.  2,482  persons  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost  during  this  tour,  1778- 
1779.  Abou'  100  of  the  nim  >er  were  Spaniards.  (2) 

About  the  beginning  of  November  1771),  while  at 
San  Francisco,  Fr.  Serra  received  notice  of  the  death 

(l)   Vida,  22C-22S;  Bancroft  I,  :120-:B1.      <2)   V  id  a,  2W-23U;  Banc,  I,  ». 
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of  Viceroy  Bucareli.  The  Fathers  keenly  felt  the 
loss  of  their  friend.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that 
they  dreaded  the  change  in  the  government.  Bucareli 
was  succeeded  by  Don  Mayorga.  A  change  in  the 
general  government  of  the  missions,  which  not  a  lit- 
tle alarmed  the  missionaries,  had  already  preceded 
the  death  of  the  viceroy.  As  early  as  June  1779 
news  had  reached  them  that  California  had  1>een 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy,  and  hud 
been  placed  under  a  captain  general  who  was  to  re- 
side in  Sonora.  The  first  captain  general  was  Don 
Teodoro  de  la  Croix.  A  letter  from  him  to  Fr.  Serra 
somewhat  dispelled  the  hitter's  fears,  and  would 
have  resulted  in  much  good  had  its  promises  been 
carried  out.  The  captain  general  wrote  from  Quer^ta- 
ro  under  date  of  August  15th,  1777,  as  follows:  "The 
information  I  have  received  from  his  excellency,  and 
the  contents  of  your  letters  to  him,  have  convinced 
me  of  your  activity,  zeal,  and  prudence  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  missions,  of  your  kindness  towards 
the  Indians,  and  your  solicitude  for  their  real  happi- 
ness. At  this  date  I  have  not  at  my  disposal  the 
help  you  ask,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  shortly  to 
satisfy  your  zeal,  and  to  labor  with  you  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  establishments,  for  which  end  I  trust 
you  will  enlighten  me  with  your  advise  and  opinion. 
Your  Reverence  will  find  in  me  all  that  you  desire 
for  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  glory 
of  religion.  I  beg  your  prayers,  and  those  of  your 
religious,  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  important  mat- 
ters confided  to  my  care."  (8) 

Fr.  Serra,  however,  soon  found  that  little  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  human  promises.  California 
had  scarcely  passed  from  under  (he  jurisdiction  of 
the  good  viceroy,  when  Fr.  Junipero  encountered  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  without  number.  He  observed 


Vida,  220-2JU. 
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that  plans  and  regulations  were  made  that  were  in- 
jurious to  the  missions;  but  protests  and  explana- 
tions were  of  no  avail.  The  civil  authorities  were 
prepared  to  dictate,  not  only  to  the  soldiers  assigned 
to  protect  the  missions,  but  also  to  the  missionaries 
how  religion  should  be  propagated.  Many  of  th^se 
difficulties,  Fr.  Palou  says,  could  be  mentioned,  but 
one  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  clear 
idea  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  under  which 
the  zealous  missionaries  had  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
conversion  in  California.  About  the  middle  of  1770 
the  captain  general  undertook  to  question  Fr.  Juni- 
pero's  right  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation. The  alleged  reason  for  this  assumption  of 
authority  in  a  purely  spiritual  matter  was  that  the 
Fr.  President  (4)  of  the  missions  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  goverment  authorities  to  exercise 
his  faculties. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  faculty  of  Fr. 
Serra  to  confirm  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indians  on  December  2d,  1774, 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  Audiencia  of  New 
Spain  September  27th,  and  by  Don  Bucareli  on  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1776.  Fr.  Serra  in  replying  to  the  captain 
general  stated  that  for  a  year  he  had  exercised 
his  power  to  confirm,  and  that  the  captain  general 
had  not  objected,  and  he  now  earnestly  pleaded  that 
the  neophytes  be  not  deprived  of  the  graces  of  the 
sacrament,  as  the  privilege  was  granted  for  ten  years 
only.  In  addition,  he  offered  to  present  his  faculties 
for  signature  and  approval  to  the  captain  general.  De 
la  Croix  declined  to  agree  to  this,  but  demanded 
that  the  Papal  Bull  be  shown  to  him.  On  April  20th, 
1780,  he  even  sent  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia directing  him  to  take  possession  of  the  orig- 
inal patent  and  instructions   which  had  been  sent 

(4)  ThU  wa*  the  titlo  iu  Spml<h  of  the  head  of  tho  California  ml  tious. 
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to  Fr.  Serra  by  the  Fr.  Guardian,  and  which  imiRt 
still  be  in  the  former's  hands;  and,  furthei more,  un- 
der no  pretext  whatever  to  permit  the  Fr.  Superior 
(o  go  on  administering  confirmation  till  new  orders 
should  be  given.  (5) 

On  receiving  this  communication  through  Governor 
Neve,  Fr.  Junipero  refrained  fr<  m  exercising  his 
faculties,  as  he  feared  he  might  also  be  forbidden  to 
baptize  if  he  continued  to  confirm  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  governor  and  the  captain  general;  but 
lis  informed  the  Fr.  Guardian  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  The  guardian,  Fr.  Verger,  on  December  17th, 
1770,  stated  the  case  in  writing  to  the  new  viceroy, 
and  at  the  same  time  applied  for  copies  of  all  the 
documents  bearing  on  the  subject  of  confirmation, 
especially  a  copy  enforcing  a  Brief  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  Mexico  for  Fr.  Ju- 
nipero. The  certificates  required  were  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  on  February  16ht,  1780,  and  by  Fr.  Ra- 
fael Verger  transmitted  to  Fr.  Serra.  A  copy  was  al- 
so forwarded  to  La  Croix.  The  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence of  the  captain  general  and  of  the  governor  of 
California,  moreover,  brought  ( ut  a  letter  from  the 
viceroy  to  Governor  Neve  ordering  him  not  to  inter- 
fere with  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  and  to  supply  him  with 
soldiers  at  any  time  that  the  Father  wished  to  make 
his  visits  to  the  missions.  This  decision  of  the  vice- 
roy reached  Fr.  Serra  in  September  J  781.  (0) 

H.  H.  Bancroft  (7)  labors  hard  to  make  it  appear 
that  Governor  Neve  and  Captain  General  Croix  were 
entirely  right,  that  the  Fr.  Superior  was  altogether 
wrong,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  patriotism  and 
moderation  of  Neve  that  a  t caudal  was  averted 
which  must  have  proved  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
and  perhaps  disastrous  to  the  missions.  The  unpreju- 

(5)    Villa,  2H-23J;     13.  nc,  I,  (6)   Vida,  2*4-2:16;    Banc,  I,  325- 

Glec'son,  II,  Kl-Xt.       (7)    H  -t.  Ca).  I,  ;)iU-:r.y. 


diced  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  Croix  and  Neve  arrogated  to 
themselves  an  authority  which  of  right  they  could 
not  possess :  the  authority  to  declare  what  sacraments 
should  be  administered  by  the  missionaries  of  Califor- 
nia. They  might  as  well  have  forbidden  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  extreme 
unction.  Bancroft,  inde?d,  endeavors  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  stigma  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  by  say- 
ing: "No  ardent  churchman  entertains  a  more  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  virtues  of  Junipero  Serra,  his 
pure-minded  ness,  His  sell -sarri  firing  devotion,  his  in- 
dustry, and  zeal  than  myself.  Nor  would  I  willingly 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  has 
been  justly  regarded  as  an  ideal  missionary,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Church  in  California;  but  I  am  writing 
history,  and  I  must  record  facts  as  I  find  them."  Yet 
on  page  822  he  twice  accuses  Fr.  Serra  of  pride  for 
not  submitting  to  Neve,  at  once,  in  a  matter  that 
did  not  concern  the  governor;  and  on  page  824  Ban- 
croft insinuates  that  it  may  be  possible  that  Serra 
practised  deception  toward  Croix.  On  Page  325  he 
claims  Fr.  Junipero  disregarded  both  Croix's  and  the 
Fr.  Guardian's  orders;  nor  does  he  place  much  faith 
in  the  truthfulness  of  Fr.  Serra,  though  the  latter 
swears  in  verba  saeerdotis  and  taeto  peetore  sacerdotali 
that  he  tells  the  truth.  On  page  820  Bancroft  finds 
Fr.  Serra  "happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  snubbed 
his  enemy."  From  all  that  Bancroft  fays  about 
Fr.  Junipero,  concerning  this  matter  of  confirmation, 
the  reader  must  get  the  impression  that  good  Fr. 
Serra  was  a  trickster,  and  that  Gov.  Neve  alone  was 
moderate  and  patriotic,  for  all  of  which  this  'histori- 
an' has  no  other  foundation  that  his  surmises,  and 
the  hasty  deductions  of  his  intense  bigotry.  Such 
words  as  "effrontery"  and  "sharp  practices"  Ban- 
croft applies  to  Fr.  Serra  without  a   scruple.  And 
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this  he  calls  "writing  history  as  I  find  it."  It  is  but 
just  to  remark  that  otherwise  this  writer  has  de- 
served well  of  the  Franciscans  by  collecting  a  mass 
of  historical  material  concerning  them  which  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  duplicate.  Moreover,  when 
stating  simple  facts  and  giving  dates  he  is  reliable 
enough,  but  Bancroft  touching  any  tiling  Catholic 
must  be  looked  upon  with  more  than  suspicion. 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  writer  whose  ignorance 
or  bigotry  makes  hi:fi  translate  "Mayas  de  nuestro 
serafico  padre  Santo  Francisco,"  by  "Sores  of  our 
seraphic  Father  St.  Francis?"  (8)  He  should  have 
said  "Wounds,"  which  is  correct,  and  a  term  famil- 
iar even  to  Protestants;  but  that  would  not  have 
sounded  ridiculous,  hence  he  translates  "Sores."  Dr. 
Gilmary  Shea,  the  eminent  Catholic  historian,  with 
much  reason  declares:  "We  regret  our  inability  to 
use  Bancroft's  California,  but  it  is  throughout  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  Catholic  affairs  with  misrepresention, 
derision,  and  insult.  Catholic  terms  known  to  every 
child  are  put  in  a  way  to  seem  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting." (9)  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  other 
works.  Only  in  connection  with  reputable  authorities 
is  it  safe  to  follow  this  seemingly  fair  historian.  The 
"pure-minded,  self-sacrificing,  industrious,  and  zeal- 
ous" Fr.  Junipero  Serra  can  only  gain  for  being  tra- 
duced by  such  authors  as  Bancroft,  to  whom  a  piece 
of  gossip  frequently  furnishes  the  sole  foundation  for 
his  historical  "facts."  (10) 

In  September  1781  Fr.  Serra  resumed  administering 
confirmation  at  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio.  The  li- 
cense to  confirm  for  ten  years  expired  with  the  life 

(8)  Bancroft  I,  289;  (9)  Shoa,  Hist.  Cath.  Church,  IV,  851.  (10)  Vide, 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Central  America,  Vol.  II,  440,  for  a  shocking  piece  of  big- 
otry and  ignorance  concerning  the  Blessed  Sacramant.  The  following  is 
another  sample  of  Bancroft'^  ignorance  and  malice  regarding  Catholic 
affairs:  "Papal  Balls  or  indulgences  were  sent  to  California  orery  two 
j  ears,  and  such  as  wore  not  sold  were  burned  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
timo —  So  far  as  can  be  determined  fromtho  records  the  annual  revenuo 
from  this  source  was  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars, "Bancroft,  1,509-599. 


of  the  venerable  priest  in  1784,  before  which  date  he 
confirmed  6,809  persons.  The  privilege  was  again  be- 
stowed upon  Fr.  Lasuen  in  1785,  and  forwarded  by 
the  bishop  of  Sonora  in  1790,  but  never  renewed 
after  Fr.  Lasuen's  death.  (11) 

Fr.  Junfpero  and  Fr.  Crespi,  in  October  1781,  went 
to  San  Francisco  which  the  latter  had  not  seen  since 
1769  when  none  but  roaming  Indians  were  to  be 
found  along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Here  they  re- 
mained till  November  9th,  when  they  returned  to  San 
Carlos  by  way  of  Santa  Clara,  where  they  assisted 
Fathers  Murguia  and  Peila  in  laying  the  corner-stone 
for  a  new  church.  (12)  On  returning  to  San  Carlos 
Fr.  Crespi  grew  sick,  and  after  a  short  illness  died 
on  the  l$t  of  January,  1782,  after  receiving  the  last 
sacraments  at  the  hands  of  his  superior.  (18) 

(11)   Bancroft,  1, 5528.         (12)   Vida,  2^5-287;  Bancroft,  I,  8!U. 

(13)  Fr.  Juan  Crespi  was  born  in  1721  on  the  Island  cf  Mallorca;  he 
was  educated  together  with  Fr.  Palou.  From  the  first  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  humility,  piety,  and  simplicity.  His  companions  often  spoke  of 
him  as  El  Bon  to,  orElMUtico,  because  cf  his  deep  piety.  As  his  memory 
was  poor,  and  he  could  not  deliver  by  heart  the  sermons  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  he  would  in  early  years  read  the  instruction  from  a 
book,  thus  edifying  his  hearers  by  hi*  humility.  He  came  to  Mexico  in 
1749,  and  was  sent  two  years  later  to  the  Pame  missions  of  the  Sierra 
Oorda.  He  served  thorc  a  4  missionary  for  mow  than  sixteen  years,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  erection  of  a  large  stone 
church  in  the  Valle  del  Filaco.  Fr.  Juan  was  next  selected  for  the  Cali- 
fornia missions  by  the  Fr.  Guardian,  and,  without  returning  to  his  col- 
lege, with  four  companions  he  hastened  to  San  Bias  to  take  passage 
for  the  north.  In  April  1768  he  arrived  in  Lower  California,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  mission  of  La  Purisima.  Fr.  Crespi  accompanied 
the  first  land  expedition  which  reached  San  Diego  in  May  1769,  and  a 
little  later  he  was  one  of  a  party  that  searched  for  Monterey  and  dis- 
covered San  Francisco  Bay.  He  kept  diaries  of  both  expeditions.  Re 
turning  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey  in  1770,  ho  assisted  in  founding 
the  mission  of  8an  Cark>3.  In  March  1772  Fr.  Crespi  wont  with  Lieut. 
Fages  to  the  San  Joaquin  River,  of  which  exploration  his  diary  is  the 
only  record.  From  June  to  August  1774  he  acted  as  chaplain  on  board 
the  Santiago,  and  also  wrote  a  diary  of  the  voyage.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  mission  church,  within  the  presbytery,  on  the  Qospel  side,  by 
his  old  friend,  companion,  and  superior,  Fr.  Junlpcro,  surrounded  by 
the  soldiors  of  the  pro  idio  and  his  flock  of  weeping  neophytes,  who 
lost  a  true  friend  in  "Padre  Juan."  In  the  disputes  betweon  the  secu- 
lar and  missionary  authorities  his  name  never  appears.  Fr.  Scrra  es- 
teemed him  bo  highly  that  his  own  last  request  was  that  his  body  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Fr,  Juan  Crespi,  Vida,  237-239, 
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New  Franciscan  Custodies— Fr.  Sehra'h  Disappointment  And  Reason 
Therefore— Volunteer  Missionaries  Decline  To  Serve— Tbe  Fr. 
Guardian's  Defense  And  Charges— H.  H.  Bancroft's  Lame  Excuse— 
The  Truth  About  Governor  Xeyl'h  Plank— Fr.  Libra's  Penance- His 
Illness— Xew  Missionaries— Last  Contthm  ation  Tour— Preparation 
For  Leath.   I~r.  Fiki-a's  I./»t  Tav-His  Ti/it. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1782  Fr.  Serra  established  the  mis- 
sion of  San  BucMia Ventura,  and  returned  to  San  Car- 
los in  June.  Here  he  received  the  news  that  Fr.  An- 
tonio Reyes  of  the  Franciscan  college  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Queretaro,  had  been  made  bishop  of  Sonera 
and  California,  and  that  the  Fathers  in  Sonora  and 
California  were  to  form  two  independent  custodies. 
On  arriving  in  Sonora  the  bishop  established  the  Cus- 
tody of  San  Carlos  de  S  mora,  and  proposed  later  to 
go  over  and  establish  that  of  San  (tabriel  de  Califor- 
nia but  the  latter  measure  was  never  carried  out. 
Nor  did  tlu»  custody  of  San  Carlo;  exist  long.  The 
Fathers  themselves,  who  had  never  favored  the  plan, 
requested  to  be  again  placed  under  the  obedience  of 
their  respective  colleges.  (1) 

On  retiming  to  San  Carlos,  Fr.  Junipero  had  ex- 
pected to  find  six  more*  missionaries,  and  additional 
supplies  for  the  proposed  missions  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  La  Purisima.  He  was  sorely  disappointed  when 
he  fou id  11  ey  h;:d  net  arrived  Viceroy  Mayorga, 
at  the  request  of  Captain  Ceneral  De  la  Croix,  in- 
deed, had  called  on  the  college  of  San  Fernando  for 
six  missionary  priests,  to  be  chosen  from  those  who 

il  >    IVcioft.  I, 
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should  volunteer.  The  new  guardian,  Fr.  Francisco 
Pangua,  had  selected  the  missionaries,  and  asked 
the  viceroy  to  furnish  the  same  aid  for  the  new  mis- 
sions which  was  granted  to  the  old  establishments, 
that  is  to  say,  a  complete  outfit  of  church  vestments 
and  utensils  for  both  church  and  vestry,  including 
bells;  a  sufficient  supply  of  live-stock  and  seed 
grain;  an  outfit  of  implements  for  house,  shop,  and 
field;  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in 
clothes  and  various  articles,  in  order  to  attract 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians.  A  full  list  of  the  ar- 
ticles needed  was  annexed  to  the  petition.  As  the 
Fathers  could  not  walk  eight  hundred  leagues,  and 
were  not  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback,  the  vice- 
roy was  asked  to  permit  them  to  go  by  sea.  (2) 

Viceroy  Mayorga  declined  to  furnish  either  church 
parapharnalia  or  implements  for  house4  and  field  as 
the  religious  had  demanded.  He  declared  that  the  cap- 
tain general  had  already  ordered  the  requisites  for 
church  and  vestry,  and  as  to  the  implements,  neither 
the  captain  general  nor  the  governor,  though  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  had  indicated  that  any 
such  utensils  or  implements  were  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  viceroy  consented  to  an  adTance  of 
stipends,  and  moreover  authorized  the  payment  of 
two  hundred  dollars  to  each  Father  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

Thk  Fr.  Guardian  and  his  discretorio  now  saw 
clearly,  what  they  had  previously  suspected,* that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  in  California  to  overthrow 
the  old  mission  system.  No  implements  for  shop  and 
field  signified  no  agricultural  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries, no  communities  of  laboring  neophytes,  and  no 
temporalities  for  the  Fathers  to  control.  Fr.  Pangua 

(2)  Vida,  230-280;  Banc,  I,  :I7«.  Tlic  FutherH  nelocted  from  those?  who 
volunteered  were  Antonio  Awir,  Dhuro  Noboa,  Juan  Riobco,  Manuel 
Arg/alo,  Mntro  Beavide,  nnd  Jo«o"  Esteve*.  Only  Noboa  and  Rioboo 
ever  came  to  California. 
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thereupon  notified  the  viceroy  on  April  9th  that  the 
six  missionaries  excused  themselves  from  going  to 
found  missions  on  terms  which  had  proved  so  disas- 
trous  on  the  Colorado,  (8)  and  he  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  others  could  be  induced  to  go  in 
their  place,  but  promised  to  write  more  fully  after 
Easter. 

The  promised  communication  was  dated  the  9th  of 
April.  The  writer,  having  consulted  his  discertorio.  or 
council,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  rules,  no  Father  could  be  compelled  to  serve 
as  missionary  among  the  heathens,  proceeded  to  jus- 
tify the  unwillingness  of  the  six  religious.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  only  by  gifts  could  the  missionaries 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  savages,  as  experience 
abundantly  proved;  that  the  only  way  to  the  native 
heart  was  through  the  native  stomach  and  pride  of 
personal  adornment  ;  that  not  only  were  habits  of  la- 
bor essential  to  civilization,  but  such  love  of  labor 
could  be  formed  only  under  the  influence  of  the  Fa- 
thers, based  on  their  having  the  sole  right  to  distrib- 
ute the  fruit  of  neophyte  labor;  and  that  while,  at 
best,  the  work  of  conversion  was  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging, without  the  advantages  of  material  re- 
wards to  native  faithfulness,  coming  exclusively  from 
the  missionaries,  permanent  progress  would  be  impos- 
sible, missionary  efforts  amount  to  nothing,  and 
their  support  a  useless  expense  to  Church  and  crown. 
Moreover  the  soldiers  were  not  only  fed  and  clothed, 
but  armed  and  equipped  for  their  work  of  conquest 
and  defence,  why  should  the  militia  of  Christ  be 
denied  arms  and  amunition  for  spiritual  warfare? 

Yet  another  point  of  "no  minor  consideration"  was 
brought  forward  in  this  able  document  which  was 
signed  not  only  by  Fr.  Pangua,  but  also  by  the  other 
five  members  of  the   college  discretorio.   This  was 

(3)  See  "Franciscans  in  Arizona." 
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the  "irregular  manner  in  which  missionaries  were 
regarded  and  treated  in  those  establishments"  of 
California.  So  pronounced  was  Governor  Neve's  aver- 
sion to  the  religious  that  the  soldiers  were  warned 
not  to  become  fraileros  (servants  of  the  friars,  or 
fond  of  the  friars) ;  not  to  perform  any  service  for 
the  missionaries;  and  not  to  aid  them  in  bringing 
back  fugitive  neophytes.  The  natives  lost  their  res- 
pect for  the  priest  when  they  found  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  the 
result  was  of  course  disastrous  in  every  way.  Again, 
minor  officers,  and  the  soldiers  under  them,  by  their 
scandalous  connections  with  native  and  other  women, 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  disregard  alike  the  teach- 
ings and  reproofs  of  the  missionaries,  and  thus,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  governor,  they  entirely  neu- 
tralized all  missionary  efforts,  and  taught  the  natives 
to  despise  Christianity.  (4) 

H.  H.  Bancroft  makes  a  strong  effort,  and  succeeds 
in  finding  a  lame  excuse  for  his  client  Governor  Ne- 
ve, by  asserting  that  these  charges  must  be  exagger- 
ated or  false;  that  Neve  only  favored  a  chango  in 
the  mission  system  because  he  believed  the  mission- 
aries were  inclined  to  abuse  the  powers  given  them 
under  the  old  regim6,  and  this  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  royal  authority  which  he  represented  in  Califor- 
nia. (5)  Another  Prjt33tant  writ3r,  o:i  the  other 
hand,  comes  nearer  the  truth  regarding  Neve's  inten- 
tions by  declaring:  "Other  reasons  less  magnanimous, 
however,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  decree.  An  uncon- 
trollable desire  possessed  the  military  authorities  to 
usurp  the  temporal  power  of  the  Franciscans.  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  cowl  had  ever  been  rampant  in  the  mili- 
tary breast  Neve,  possessed  of  more  diplomatic  power 
than  his  predecessors,  made  the  bold  innovation  be- 

(4)  Vida,  256-258;  Bancroft,  I,  379-082;  Glceaon,  II, 

(5)  Bancroft  I.  «C 
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neath  the  guise  of  humanitarianism"  (6)  The  gover- 
nor's scheme  was  put  into  practise  among  the  Yumas 
on  the  Colorado  River  by  order  of  the  captain  gen- 
eral, and  Bancroft  himself  says  of  it:  "The  plan  was 
a  criminally  stupid  blunder"  (7) 

After  receiving  the  Fr.  Guardian's  communication, 
the  viceroy  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  hut  reported 
to  the  king  for  instructions.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
missionaries,  whom  Fr.  Serra  had  so  anxiously  expect- 
ed, were  not  sent,  and  the  missions  contemplated 
could  not  be  established.  This  news,  communicated 
to  Fr.  Junipero  by  the  Fr.  Guardian  in  May  1782, 
afflicted  the  old  man  so  much  that  it  probably  accel- 
erated his  death.  He  was  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  but  asked  that  at  least  two  missionaii?s  be 
sent  to  take  the  place  of  others  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  death.  His  petition  was  granted,  and  the 
two  religious  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  June  2d, 
1783,  whence  after  a  few  days  of  rest  they  set  out 
for  San  (-arlos.  They  found  the  venerable  superior 
suffering  from  a  running  tumor  in  the  leg,  and  from 
oppression  of  the  breast.  Fr.  Palou  says  that  Fr.  Ser- 
ra suffered  from  this  trouble  in  the  chest  ever  since 
he  entered  the  Order,  though  he  never  complained. 
When  some  of  the  religious  advised  him  to  apply  a 
remedy,  Fr.  Serra  would  reply  :  uLet  us  leave  it  as 
it  is;  we  might  lose  all."  Without  doubt,  the  mala- 
dy was  aggravated  by  his  severe  penance.  In  imita- 
tion of  St.  Francis  Solano,  he  would  scourge  himself 
before  the  people  with  an  iron  chain,  and,  while  re- 
citing aloud  the  act  contrition,  he  would  strike  his 
breast  with  a  stone  so  forcibly  that  the  spectators 
feared  he  would  break  his  bones.  Sometimes,  when 
describing  the  torments  of  a  damned  soul,  in  order 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  audience,  he  would 

(«)   "OM  MUsi  >:is  of  California  "  67. 

(7)   Vide  "Franciscan:  in  Ariwn ;"   Bincroft  I,  35$. 
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take  a  lighted  torch,  and,  laying  bare  his  breast, 
would  bum  the  flesh  with  it.  (8) 

Though  suffering  intensely  under  one  of  his  sever- 
est attacks,  the  sight  of  the  new  missionaries  revived 
Fr.  Junlpero  and  renewed  his  courage.  Leaving 
one  of  them,  Fr.  Diego  Noboa,  at  San  Carlos,  he  set 
out  with  the  other,  Fr.  Juan  Kioboo,  for  San  Diego 
in  August.  As  the  faculty  to  confirm  would  expire  in 
July  of  the  next  year,  1784,  Fr.  Serra  resolved  to 
make  a  last  sacrifice,  and  to  visit  all  the  missions 
for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  to  the  neophytes 

The  pain  in  his  chest  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  one  expected  to  see  him  return  either  by 
land  or  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  his  zeal  triumphed 
over  his  weakness,  and  he  arrived  at  San  Diego 
in  September  somewhat  improved.  After  confirming 
the  Indians,  Fr.  Junipero  began  the  return  journey 
on  foot  towards  San  Carlos,  a  distance  of  170  leagues, 
allowing  himielf  but  a  few  days'  rest  at  each 
mission.  At  San  Gabriel  his  malady  had  .grown  so 
serious  that  all  thought  his  death  imminent.  The 
little  Indian  boy  who  served  the  Mass,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  complained  to  the  missionaries:  "The 
old  Father  wants  to  die."  The  hearts  of  all  were  sad- 
dened to  see  their  superior  set  out  for  San  Buena- 
ventura, because  they  feared  he  would  not  survive 
the  journey;  but  he  reached  the  place,  and,  where  a 
year  before  he  had  found  only  pagans,  he  confirmed 
a  number  of  Christian  Indians.  On  traversing  the  re- 
gion of  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and  seeing  such  vast 
multitudes  of  unchristianized  natives,  Fr.  Serra  ex- 
claimed with  a  heavy  heart :  "Pray  ye,  therefore,  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  send  laborers  into  His 
vineyard."(9)  The  thought  tliat  he  could  do  nothing 
for  them  no  doubt  increased  his  physical  ailments. 

(»)   Vida  m-Zffi.      (9)   Matt.  IX,  38. 
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ArriB  confirming  at  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  An- 
tonio, Fr.  Junipero  again  arrived  at  his  beloved  San 
Carlos  in  January  1784,  and  was  received  with  many 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  his  neophytes.  Although  he 
had  completed  his  seventieth  year,  the  good  Father 
allowed  himself  no  rest,  but  at  once  resumed  his 
catechetical  instructions.  Besides,  his  dwelling  was  a 
poor  one,  and  his  mode  of  life  very  severe.  A  large 
cross  had  been  erected,  and  this  for  years  he  was  ac- 
customed to  visit  and  venerate  at  an  early  hour  ever- 
y  morning.  After  the  office  of  prime  he  would  say 
Mass;  then  all  went  to  work,  Fr.  Serra  everywhere 
supervising  and  directing.  Often  during  the  day  he 
would  interrupt  his  work,  visit  the  cross,  and  recite 
the  rosary.  These  moments  were  the  only  recreation 
in  which  he  indulged.  (10) 

Fr.  Junipero  celebrated  the  Lenten  devotions,  Holy 
Week,  and  the  Easter  festivities  of  1784  with  his 
usual  fervor  at  San  Carlos.  When  all  had  complied 
with  their  Easter  duty,  he  set  out  for  his  last  visita- 
tion of  the  northern  country.  On  his  way  back  he 
felt  that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  at  Santa  Cla- 
ra requested  Fr.  Palou,  who  had  accompanied  his 
superior  thus  far  from  San  Francisco,  to  postpone  the 
return  awhile.  Then  employing  several  days  in  mak- 
ing a  spiritual  retreat,  he  made  a  general  confession 
to  Fr.  Palou.  The  few  remaining  days  he  employed 
in  baptizing,  and  in  confirming  those  who  had  not  yet 
received  confirmation,  even  visiting  the  sick  in  their 
homes  for  that  purpose.  Fr.  Palou  now  hastened 
back  to  his  mission,  whilst  Fr.  Serra  set  out  for  San 
Carlos.  On  his  arrival  there,  in  the  forepart  of  June, 
he  sent  his  assistant,  Fr.  Noboa,  to  Santa  Clara  to 
take  the  place  of  the  deceased  Fr.  Murguia.  He  then 
continued  to  instruct  and  confirm  the  neophytes  until 
the  16th  of  July,  on  which  day  his  faculties  to  con- 

(10)  Vide.  UW. 
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flrm  expired.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  one  who  had 
not  yet  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  confer  that  sacrament, 
he  exclaimed  with  St.  Paul:  "Cursum  consumavi, 
fidem  servavi,"  ctI  have  flniehed  my  course,  and  pre- 
served the  faith."  (11) 

On  the  same  day  a  government  vessel  made  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  with  provisions,  and  a  letter 
from  the  guardian  to  Fr.  Junipero,  but  no  missiona- 
ries for  the  proposed  missions  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  The  Fr.  Guardian  informed  Fr.  Serra 
that  no  more  religious  could  be  sent  to  California, 
because  a  number  of  them  had  returned  to  Spain, 
after  having  served  their  time,  and  some  had  died. 
This  news  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Fr. 
President,  because  he  had  hoped  to  see  the  channel 
missions  established  before  his  death.  He  now  wrote 
to  the  more  distant  missions,  and  bid  the  Fathers  a 
last  farewell,  but  from  the  missions  of  San  Luis  Obir- 
po  and  San  Antonio  he  requested  one  Father  to 
visit  him  for  the  last  time.  To  Fr.  Palou  he  also 
wrote  and  begged  him  to  assist  his  dying  friend  in 
the  last  moments.  Fr.  Palou  arrived,  August  18th, 
and  found  Fr.  Serra  very  weak.  Nevertheless,  the  sick 
man  did  not  cease  to  visit  the  church  in  the  evening, 
in  order  to  recite  the  catechism  and  the  usual  prayers 
with  his  neophytes,  concluding  the  devotions  with  the 
pious  hymn  composed  by  the  Ven.  Fr.  Margil,  apostle 
of  Texas,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  On  August  19th  he 
asked  Fr.  Palou  to  sing  High  Mass  in  honor  of 
St.  Joseph,  California's  great  patron,  as  he  himself 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  on  the  19th  of  every 
month.  Fr.  Junipero  sang  in  the  choir  with  the  Indi- 
ans, and  with  them  recited  the  usual  prayers.  On  the 
next  day,  Friday,  he  made  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in 
the  church  with  all  the  people  as  usual. 

(11)  Vida,2W-26b. 
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broth.  Feeling  much  worse  during  the  following  night, 
he  asked  for  extreme  unction  which  he  received 
while  seated  in  a  chair,  and  then  recited  with  thcec 
present  the  litany  of  All  Saints  and  the  penitential 
psalms.  Part  of  the  night  Fr.  Serra  passed  on  his 
knees,  and  for  a  while  he  sat  on  the  floor  fupforted 
by  some  of  the  neophytes  with  whom  the  rcom  was 
continually  crowded.  Later  on  lie  received  the  plena- 
ry indulgence  while  on  his  knees.  August  28th  four.d 
him  somewhat  improved,  though  he  had  iui.h?r  slept 
nor  taken  any  nourishment  during  the  preceding 
night.  The  morning  he  spent  in  his  chair  near  the 
bed,  which  latter  consisted  of  rough  boards  covered 
with  a  blanket.  Even  while  travelling  Fr.  Junipero 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  using 
the  blanket  for  a  pillow  and  embracing  a  large 
cross.  Later  in  the  day  lie  said  to  Fr.  Fah.u :  "I  de- 
sire to  be  buried  in  the  church  close  by  Fr.  Crespi. 
When  the  stone  church  is  completed,  they  may  throw 
me  where  they  like.-'  Shortly  after  he  asked  Fr.  Pa- 
lou  to  sprinkle  holy  water  through  the  room.  Having 
remained  silent  for  a  time  he  suddenly  exclaimed: 
"A  great  fear  has  come  upon  me;  I  am  in  much 
dread;  read  the  recommendations  for  the  dying  a- 
loud,  fo  that  I  may  hear  Hum."  During  the  recital 
of  the  prayer  he  responded  as  though  in  perfect 
health.  Fr.  Palou  had  scarcely  finished  the  invoca- 
tions, when  Fr.  Serra  exclaimed:  "Thanks  bo  to  God! 
Thanks  be  to  (Jod!  the  fear  has  left  me  entirely. 
Thanks  be  to  (Jod!  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear, 
and  therefore  let  us  go  out."  Much  surprised  all  left 
the  room;  then  seating  himself  at  the  table  he  took 
his  dlurnale  and  began  to  pay  his  Office.  When  he 
had  closed  the  book,  Fr.  Palou  reminded  him  that  it 
was  after  one  o'clock,  and  begged  him  to  take  a  cup 
of  broth  which  the  dying  man  accepted.  After  giv- 
ing thanks  he   ^aid :  "  Vamots  ahora  a  desennsav^ 
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kt  Let  us  now  go  to  rc3t"  These  were  the  holy  man's 
last  words.  Walking  to  his  bed-room  without  assist- 
ance, he  took  off  his  cloak  only,  then  stretched 
himself  upon  tin  bsards  covered  with  the  blanket, 
and  held  the  large  cross  in  his  arni3. 

Every  one  thought  Fr.  Junipero  was  at  last  going 
to  sleep,  as  during  the  previous  night  he  had  not 
rested  at  all.  The  officers  went  to  take  dinner,  but 
Fr.  Palou  remained  behind.  After  a  little  while,  feel- 
ing uneasy,  he  entered  the  Fr.  Superior's  room,  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  found  him  in  the  position  he 
had  left  him,  but  already  asleep  in  the  Lord.  Fr. 
Junipero  truly  had  gone  to  rest,  a  little  before  two 
o'clock  in  th?  afternoon  of  Saturday  August  28th, 
1784,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  nine  months,  and 
twenty-one  days.  He  had  been  a  Franciscan  religious 
for  fifty-three  years,  eleven  months,  and  thirteen 
days,  of  which  thirty-five  years,  four  months,  and 
thirteen  days  were  passed  in  the  missions.  The  de- 
ceased had  lived  in  continued  activity,  always  occu- 
pied in  furthering  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Fr.  Palou  justly  says:  "Because  he  labored 
so  well  for  others,  we  must  believe  that  lu  did  so 
for  his  own  sanctification  also."(12) 


Desire  Fob  Relics— Funeral  Service— Fb.  Patebna's  Cube— Result  Of 
Fb.  Jcnipebo  Sebba's  Labors— More  Conversions— Biography— Fr. 
Sebba's  Successor— New  Custodies— Neve  Retired— Unfortunate  Po* 
siticn  Of  The  Fathers  In  The  Spanish  Missions. 

VVuen  the  church  bells  announced  the  mornful  new? 


(12)   Vida,  20J-27G;       Life  of  Fr.  Sorra  by  Fr.  Adam,  129-135;      Olocron  II, 
01-96;  Bancroft,  I,  400-111;  "Old  Missions  of  California,"  72-73. 
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of  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra's  death,  the  little  convent  was 
immediately  crowded  with  Indians,  soldiers,  and  sai- 
lors who  all  wanted  to  see  their  beloved  father.  The 
throng  was  to  great  that  it  became  necessary  to 
close  the  doors.  The  body,  clad  in  the  simple  Francis- 
can habit  in  which  the  venerable  Father  had  died, 
and  which  was  the  only  garment  he  wore,  save  when 
he  travelled,  was  then  placed  in  the  coffin  which  the 
deceased  had  ordered  only  the  day  before.  Six  light- 
ed candles  stood  about  the  corpse.  The  doors  were 
now  opened,  and  the  weeping  neophytes  entered  to 
cover  the  lifeless  form  of  their  benefactor  with  flow- 
ers, and  to  touch  it  with  their  medals  and  rosaries. 
Every  one  wished  to  have  pome  relic  of  their  de- 
ceased friend,  but  there  was .  nothing  to  be  had 
besides  the  sandals  which  Captain  Canizares  of  the 
packet-boat,  and  R3v.  Diaz,  the  chaplain,  took  with 
them  as  mementoes.  At  nightfall  the  body  was  taken 
to  the  church,  and  placed  on  a  table  around  which 
burned  six  wax  candles.  The  doors  were  left  open  all 
night,  and  devout  groups  took  turns  in  watching  and 
in  reciting  the  rosary  for  the  soul  of  their  father  and 
friend.  Two  soldiers  were  put  on  guard  to  prevent 
any  pious  indiscretion  or  theft  ;  nevertheless,  on  the 
next  day,  it  was  found  that  several  pieces  of  the  hab- 
it, and  some  portions  of  ti  e  hair  had  been  removed. 

On  Sunday  August  29th,  the  office  of  the  dead  was 
chanted  by  the  priests  and  a  solemn  Requiem  Mrs? 
sung,  at  which  all  the  military  and  naval  officers 
with  their  men  assisted,  together  with  Chaplain  Diaz 
and  a  great  multitude  of  Indians.  The  cannons  were 
fired  every  half  hour,  and  the  bells  kept  up  their 
mournful  tolling.  Fr.  Buenaventura  of  San  Antonio 
reached  Monterey  that  same  morning,  and,  after  say- 
ing Mass  at  the  presidio,  hastened  to  San  Carlos  to- 
gether with  Don  Soler,  adjutant  inspector  of  both 
California**,  representing  the  governor  who  was  ab- 
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rent.  The  burial  took  place  in  the  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  when  a  procession  was  formed.  The  body  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  some  officers  who  deemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  carry  the  remains  of 
the  holy  man.  The  other  officers,  the  soldiers,  and 
sailors  bearing  lighted  tapers,  preceded  the  coffin; 
lastly  followed  the  celebrant  with  the  deacon  and 
subdeacon.  The  procession  moved  slowly  and  solemn- 
ly around  the  plaza.  On  arriving  at  the  church,  the 
body  was  again  placed  before  the  altar,  lauds  were 
sung,  and  then  the  mortal  remains  of  Fr.  Serra  were 
laid  at  rest  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Gospel  side 
by  Fr.  Palou,  assisted  by  Fathers  Sitjar  and  Noriega, 
and  Chaplain  Diaz.  The  funeral  over,  every  one  im- 
portuned Fr.  Palou  for  some  memento  of  the  de- 
ceased. Not  having  anything  wherewith  to  satisfy 
all  demands,  he  had  a  tunic  of  Fr.  Serra  cut  up  and 
made  into  scapulars.  These  he  blessed  on  the  5th  of 
September,  the  7th  day  after  the  death  of  the  good 
Father,  and  distributed  to  the  multitude.  The  royal 
surgeon  obtained  a  hankerchief  used  by  Fr.  Serra 
which,  according  to  that  pious  physician's  statement, 
cured  more  people  than  other  medical  remedies.  (1) 

Fr.  Paterna  of  San  Luis  did  not  arrive  until  three 
days  after  the  death  of  his  superior.  Owing  to  his 
age,  and  the  fifty  leagues  he  had  travelled,  he  fell 
dangerously  sick  at  San  Carlos.  Fr.  Palou  prepared 
him  for  the  reception  of  the  last  sacraments,  but 
suggested  that  the  patient  gird  himself  with  a  hair- 
cloth belonging  to  Fr.  Serra.  Fr.  Paterna  did  so,  and 
after  four  days  he  was  restored  to  health.  Fr.  Palou 
is  careful  to  state  that  he  does  not  intend  to  declare 
this  case,  and  others  which  he  relates,  to  be  miracu- 
lous, but  merely  wished  to  show  in  what  great  es- 
teem Fr.  Junipero  was  held.  Fr.  Palou  expressly 
warned  the  soldiers  and  sailors  not  to  look  upon  the 

(1)  Vida,  27&-281. 
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scapulars  and  medals  he  distributed  as  relics,  but  on- 
ly as  articles  blessed  by  the  Church,  and  as  memen- 
toes of  the  virtues  of  a  holy  man  who  had  worn  the 
garment  of  which  the  tokens  were  made.  (2) 

The  labors  of  Fr.  Jumpero  Serra  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  California  where 
he  toiled  so  zealously  during  pixteen  years.  Besides 
six  settlements  of  white  settlers,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  were  nine  missions  among  the  natives 
whose  Christians  had  all  been  baptized  by  himself  or 
his  companions.  The  number  of  Christians  in  Upper 
California,  when  Fr.  Serra  closed  his  earthly  career, 
was  five  thousand  eight  huudred  of  whom  he  had 
confirmed  5,807.  In  his  last  moments  he  promised  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  con- 
verts did  increase  so  rapidly  after  Serra\s  death  that 
Fr.  Mug&rtegui  wrote  from  San  Juan  Capistrano: 
"During  these  last  four  months  we  have  baptized 
more  Indians  than  in  the  three  years  previous,  and 
we  ascribe  this  great  increase  to  the  intercession  of 
the  Ven.  Jumpero  Serra,  because  they  have  come 
unsolicited  to  ask  for  baptism.  In  numerous  instances 
the  applicants  came  from  afar,  and  spoke  a  language 
different  from  that  used  by  the  Indians  of  this  mis- 
sion." Other  missionaries  reported  similar  results.  In 
the  four  months  remaining  of  the  year  1784,  they 
baptized  986  Indians,  a  number  never  before  reached 
during  a  like  period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  G,730  Christians  in  AHa  California.  Fr. 
Palou  concludes  his  Life  of  Fr.  Jumpero  Serra  in 
these  words  of  Holy  Scripture  :  uNon  recedet  memo- 
ria  ejus,  et  nomen  ejus  requiretur  a  generatione  in 
generationem,"  "The  memory  of  him  shall  not  de- 
part, and  his  name  shall  be  in  request  from  genera- 
tion to  generation."  (8) 

Nor  was  the  faithful  disciple  of  the  great  founder 

(2)   Vida,  2S2.      (:J)   Ibid.  2HI-287 ;  Eccli.,  XXXIX.  VU 
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of  the  California  missions  mistaken;  for  oven  now, 
after  more  than  a  century  since  hie  death,  Fr.  Ju- 
nipero's  name  is  pronounced  with  love  and  respect, 
not  only  by  Catholics,  but  also  by  non-Catholics. 
It  was  a  Protestant  lady  who  at  Monterey  had  a 
monument  erected  to  the  noble-hearted  son  of  St. 
Francis.  (4)  Protestant  papers  with  avidity  copy 
sketches  of  his  life,  and  able  pens  write  in  select 
magazines  interesting  accounts  of  his  labors  and  the 
missions  he  founded.  (5) 

(4)  Tho  monument  erected  by  Mrs  L-»la*d  Stanford  of  C  ilifornia,  wn  un- 
rolled at  Monterey  on  Juno  ad,  1X91.  Fr.  Clementine  Dcymnnn.  O.S.  F., 
delivorodtho  address  on  that  occasion.  Six  othor  Franciscans  woro  also 
pre  font . 

(5)  Miguel  Jose  Serra,  ton  of  Antonio  Serra  and  Margarita  Ferrer,  was 
born  at  Petra,  on  the  Island  of  Mallorca,  November  24th.  1713.  He  re- 
ceived the  Franciscan  habit  at  Palma  on  September  14th,  1730,  and  with 
it  tho  name  Junlpero,  and  made  his  vows  in  the  year  following  on  Sep- 
tember let li.  In  early  to.vhe<d  he  nerved  as  chorister  and  acolyte  in  the 
parish  church  groatlv  to  tho  delight  of  hi*  parents,  a  God-fearing  couple  of 
l>wly  *tttin.  Tn  litM*  of  t'n  siiaf*  wu  hn  favorito  raiding,  and  hn 
fondest  ambition  was  to  devote  his  life  to  religious  work.  During  his  no- 
vitiate he  was  small  and  sickly,  but  he  relates:  "With  the  profession  I 
gained  health  and  strength,  and  grew  to  medium  stature."  Tho  young 
religious  was  an  earnest  and  wonderfully  proficient  student,  and  taught 
philosophy  for  a  year  before  his  ordination  at  Palma.  He  obtained  tho 
degree  <f  S.T.D.  from  the  famous  Lullian  Univorsity  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Duns  Scotus  chair  of  philosophy  which  he  held  with  great 
success  until  he  left  Spain.  His  doctrinal  learning  was  excellont,  and 
still  more  prominent  did  he  become  as  a  preacher.  One  of  his  sermons 
r.n  able  critic  says:  "Is  worthy  of  being  printoi  in  letters  of  gold."  Ho 
was  went  to  imitate  San  Francisco  Sol.ino,  and  often  bared  hU 
shoulders  to  scourge  himself  with  an  iron  chain,  burnt  hi*  flesh  with 
lighted  candles,  or  pounded  hit  breast  with  a  large  stone  as  ho  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  penance.  Tlius  he  i  <  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing which  Fr.  Palou  prefixed  to  hi*  "Vida  del  Padre  Fr.  Junlpero  Serra." 
On  March  :Vt!i,  1749,  after  rep-vitel  application-,  Fr.  Junlpero  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  Aijostolic  College  of  the  Propagation  of  Faith, 
etir.ir.culy  called  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  to  devote  himself  to  mission- 
ary woik  in  America.  With  Fr.  Francisco  Pnlou  he  le ft  his  convent  April 
lolh  ar.d  sailed  to  Cadiz  where  he  arrived  May  7th.  On  the  way  ho 
maintained  a  continuous  obputnticn  en  dogmatic  theology  with  the  he- 
retical master  cf  tho  vessel,  and  would  not  yield  ovon  to  tho  fore  I  bio 
arguments  cf  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  and  repoatod  throats  to  throw 
hiai  over  board.  Sailing  from  Cadiz  August  28th,  ho  touched  at  Puorto 
Rico  whoro  ho  front  15  days  in  proaching.  On  December  6th  ho  landed 
ut  Vera  Crvr,  nid  walked  to  Mexico  which  ho  reached  January  1st, 
1750.  Ho  was  assigned  to  the  Sierra  Gordn  missions  cf  Queretaro  and 
San  LuL*  Pototl,  and  made  tho  journey  to  Santiago  do  J  a  plan  on  foot, 
arriving  there  Juno  16th,  For  nine  yeiri  ho  labored  among  tho  Indians 
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At  the  death  of  Fr.  Junlpero  the  management  of 
the  missions  in  California  fell  to  Fr.  Palou  as  the 
senior  Father  on  the  coast.  He  had  already  held  the 
position  of  superior  before  in  Fr.  Serra's  absence.  At 


of  tho  Sierra  Gorda,  part  of  the  time  as  president,  or  superior,  devoting 
himnelf  most  earnestly  and  successfully  to  the  instruction  and  conversion 
of  the  Parana.  In  1758,  or  1760,  he  was  recalled,  and  appointed  to  the  so- 
called  Apache  missions  of  the  Rio  San  Saba  in  Texas;  but  the  plans 
were  changed;  ho  was  retired  by  the  college,  and  for  seven  years  em- 
ployed in  preaching  at  the  capital  and  in  the  surrounding  dioceses,  in 
college  work,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  of  comisario  of 
the  Inquisition  which  ho  held  since  1752. 

On  July  14th,  1767,  Fr.  Junlpero  was  named  president,  or  superior,  of  the 
Lower  California  missions.  Ho  st  irte  l  out  i  nmodiately  and  arrived  at 
Topic  with  a  number  of  his  brethren  on  August  21st,  but  could  not  ob- 
tain passage  at  Sin  Bias  for  the  north  until  March  12th,  1768.  Arriving  at 
Lore  to  on  April  1st,  he  assigned  the  Fathers  to  their  missions,  and  endeav- 
ored to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  field  of  labor.  On  March  28th 
1769,  he  started  out,  always  on  foot,  for  the  north,  and  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Fernando  de  Velicata  on  May  14th.  San  Diego  was  reached  oo 
July  1st,  and  there  he  founded  the  first  mission  in  Upper  California  oa 
July  16th.  He  remained  until  April  16th,  1770,  then  sailing  for  the  north 
ho  arrived  at  Monterey  on  May  31st,  where  on  June  3d  he  established 
the  mission  of  San  Carlos.  In  the  following  year,  July  14th,  he  founded 
San  Antonio.  On  August  20th,  1772,  he  started  south  by  land,  founded 
San  Luis  Obispo  September  1st,  and  at  rived  at  San  Diego  September 
16th.  On  October  20th  Fr.  Sorra  sailed  from  San  Dbgo  to  make  his 
memorable  visit  to  Mexico  which  he  reached  February  6th,  1773,  and 
remained  at  the  capital  until  September.  He  again  arrived  at  San 
Diego  on  March  13th,  1774,  and  went  up  to  Monterey  by  land.  On  No- 
vember 1st,  1777,  he  established  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  la 
the  following  year  he  received  the  power  to  confirm,  and  from  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1778,  to  January  5th,  1779,  made  a  trip  touth,  administering 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  all  the  missions  on  his  way  back 
from  San  Diego.  In  October  and  November  he  visited  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Francisco  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1781  and  1782  he  made  similar 
journeys.  On  March  31st,  1782,  he  founded  tho  mission  of  San  Buena- 
ventura, and  was  present  at  tho  founding  of  the  preudio  of  Santa  Bar- 
barn.  In  August  1783  he  sailed  for  San  Diego  to  confirm  there  for  tho 
last  time.  Returning  by  land  ho  visited  all  tho  roirsloaary  establish- 
ments, and  again  arrived  at  San  Carlos  in  January  1784.  Between  tho 
end  of  April  and  the  oarly  part  of  June  Fr.  Junlpero  for  tho  last  timo 
confirmed  at  Sinta  Clara  and  San  Francisco. 

In  tho  last  chapter  of  his  biography  Fr.  Palou  recapitulates  the  virtues 
which  wore  especiallv  brilliant  in  the  servant  of  God  Fr.  Junlpero. 
He  declares  that  "his  laborious  and  exemplary  life  is  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  field  decked  with  every  class  of  flowers  of  excellent  virtues." 
First  in  the  list  was  his  profound  humility.  He  always  deemed  himself 
a  ufeless  servant,  and  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  other  missionaries.  He 
avoided  all  honors  not  actually  forced  upon  him;  shunned  praise  and 
notice;  sought  the  lowest  tasks;  kissed  tho  feet  of  all,  even  the  young- 
est novice,  on  leaving  Spain,  and  again  on  leaving  San  Fernando;  ran 
away  from  the  office  of  guardian ;  and  was  in  constant  dread  of  honors 
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first  Fr  Palou  declined  to  act  as  superior,  partly 
from  real  modesty.  He  had  to  yield,  however,  to  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  other  Fathers  who  claimed 
that  a  vacancy  would  prove  injurious  to  mission  in- 
terests; he  reluctantly  assumed  the  duties  until 
a  successor  could  be  appointed  by  the  college.  Fr. 
Palou's  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  appointment  of 
Fr.  Fermi n  Francisco  Lasuen  of  San  Diego.  The  lat- 
ter took  possession  of  the  office  probably  in  Septem- 
ber 1786.  Fr.  Mug&rtegui  was  named  to  succeed  Fr. 
Lasuen  in  case  of  accident,  and  on  August  16th,  1786, 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  southern  missions.  On 
March  18th,  1787,  Fr.  Lasuen  received  the  privilege 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  for  a 
period  of  ten  years;  but  he  did  not  obtain  the  docu- 
ment until  July  18th,  1790,  and  consequently  had  less 
than  five  years  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  During 
that  time  he  confirmed  10,139  persons.  (6) 

As  we  have  briefly  indicated  before,  in  1788  an  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  bishop 
Reyes,  who  was  the  Ordinary  for  California  and  So- 
nora,  to  organize  the  Sonora  and  California  Francis- 
cans into  two  independent  custodies.  Bishop  Reyes  in 
1783  came  with  full  authority  from  the  king  and  the 
commissary  general  of  the  Franciscans  to  make  the 


from  his  Order,  the  Church,  or  the  king.  Then  can- e  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  prrdmce,  justice,  fortitude,  aud  temperance,  resting  like  columns  on 
his  humility  as  a  base,  and  supporting  the  sumptuous  fabric  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  prudence  was  shown  in  his  management  as  president  of 
the  missions,  though  he  was  always  modest  and  ready  to  consult  with 
the  lowest  a  brut  him.  His  justice  was  manifested  by  his  kindness  and 
charity  to  all,  and  in  his  exact  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors. 
His  fortitude  appeared  in  his  endurarco  of  physical  pain,  his  patience 
with  his  ecemlis  in  his  great  self  restraint,  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
his  purposes,  in  his  resolution  to  remain  at  San  Diego  alone,  if  need,  be, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the  mission,  in  his  conflict  with  the 
indifference  or  opposition  of  the  military  authorities;  and  in  his  coufVgo 
in  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians.  Finally  his  temperance  watf  such 
that  ho  had  no  other  passion  than  that  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  constantly  mortified  his  flesh  by  fasting,  vigils,  and  scourgings.  On 
these  columns  rested  the  superstructure  of  the  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Palou,  Vffla  287-027.        (6)  Banc,  I,  417. 
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change  which  the  Fa  there  themselves  did  not  desire. 
The  colleges  of  San  Fernando  and  Qucr^taro  protest- 
ed against  the  change,  and  showed  that  religious 
would  have  to  be  brought  from  Spain  at  great  ex- 
pense, since  the  old  missionaries  would  not  sever 
their  connection  with  their  colleges;  that  the  new 
system  made  no  provision  for  new  conversions;  that 
in  California,  paiticularly,  there  were  none  to  sup- 
port the  Fath?rs  with  alim  which  the  projectors  of 
the  scheme  expected  would  largely  maintain  the  mis- 
sionaries; that  there  were  many  of  the  custody  regu- 
lations which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
enforce  in  these  provinces;  and,  finally,  that  the  cus- 
tody must  die  out  sooner  or  later  for  want  of  recruits, 
as  the  country  could  not  furnish  any  novices.  The 
protests  were  of  no  avail  so  far  as  Sonora  was  con- 
cerned, where  the  Custody  of  San  Carlos  was  formed 
in  October  17K3,  only  to  b?  dissolved  again  some 
years  later  at  the  request  of  the  Fathers  headed  by 
the  ci:stos  himself.  (7) 

The  college  of  San  Fernando  succeeded  in  postpon- 
ing action  in  the  erection  of  the  custody  of  Califor- 
nia till  the  pract  ical  result  elsewhere  could  1)3  known ; 
yet  as  late  as  April  12th,  1785,  the  Fr.  Guardian 
informed  Fr.  Lasuen  that  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  be  silent  and  cautious,  a^,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position, it  was  the  king's  will  that  the  custodies  be 
organized.  From  the  fact  that  Oovernor  Neve  seemed 
to  have  favored  the  plan  for  California  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  mission- 
aries nor  their  mission:.  Bancroft  thinks  the  plan 
"was  doubtless  intended  as  a  step  toward  seculariza- 
tion." On  March  21th,  1787,  the  king  directed  that, 
if  not  enough  religious  be  secured  from  San  Fernan- 
do, others  might  be  taken  fr  >m  the  Michoacan  prov- 

(7)   A-ricivita,  Cronica  Ser.,  53I-"»7.>;     B  inc.,  1, 12fM21 ;    Vi4o  "Franciscans 
in  A  izcuu." 
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ince.  The  aehem?  failed  in  Soaora,  however,  and 
nothing  more  wan  hoard  of  the  plan  after  1787.  (8) 
Not  only  did  the  missions  escape  separation  from  t!r» 
control  of  San  Fernando,  but  their  number  was  iu- 
rrea??;l  by  tin  faa'alins  of  t\\\>  n.»w  establishments, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Purisima  Oo:ieepeio:i,  th?  long- 
talked  of  missions  on  the  chmnel  wh  ne  history  will 
bo  related  later  on. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Kr.  Junipero,  Governor 
Filipe  de  Neve,  the  enemy  of  the  prevailing  Francis- 
can mission  system,  was  appointed  inspector  general 
and  retired  to  Sonora  in  the  fall  of  178:2.  Early  in 
1788  he  succeeded  Don  Teodoro  de  la  Croix  as  captain 
general  of  the  interior  provinces;  but  his  rule  was 
cut  short  by  death  at  the  end  of  1784.  His  relations 
with  the  missionaries  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  from  Bancroft:  "Finding  that  the  friars  would 
not  submit  to  amicable  recognition  of  secular  authori- 
ties, he  proponed  to  restrict  their  control  of  the  mis- 
sion temporalities  and  of  the  natives  in  the  interests 
of  colonization,  of  real  civilization,  and  the  rights  of 
mair'.  Yret  even  Bancroft  acknowledge*  that  his  cli- 
ent Governor  Neve  may  p  >ssibly  have  erred,  for  hj 
adds:  "Whether  his  system,  or  any  possible  system, 
could  have  been  successful,  considering  the  class  of 
colonists  obtainable,  t!i  *  character  of  th?  natives, 
etc.,   /  ftertOft.sli/  doubt,'*  (J)) 

Encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and 
their  spiritual  guides  from  the  secular  authorities- 
were  frequent  during  these  years.  It  wa •,  indeed, 
most  unfortunate  for  the  missionaries  that  they  were 
ro  little  independent  from  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cials who  rcemed  to  know  better  how  to  do  mission- 
ary work  than  the  missionaries  themselves.  Conver- 
sions among  the  natives  would  have  been  more  nu- 
merous had  there  resided  about  the  missions  no  other 


(8)    Tft-c,  I,  42!.    O)   Ibu'.  I.  !4T-:i^, 
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Spaniards  than  the  missionaries,  and  had  not  the  Fa- 
thers been  compelled  to  appear  to  the  shrewd  eye  of 
the  Indians  as  servants  of  a  foreign  secular  power. 
This  is  the  impression  one  receives  from  the  study  of 
all  the  Spanish  missions  from  Florida  to  California. 
The  Fathers  were  ever  hampered  by  the  soldiers  at 
the  missions,  the  commanders  at  the  presidios,  and 
by  the  higher  officials  in  Mexico.  Nearly  all,  at  one 
time  or  another,  made  it  a  point  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests  over  the  natives,  and  make  the 
missionary  a  mere  State  machine.  Hence  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Church  and  State  authorities 
hardly  ever  ceased  entirely.  A  characteristic  instance 
of  military  interference  in  mission  affairs  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  next  chapter. 


INSFECTOB  SOLES — FlBST  DIRECT  PROPOSITION  To  SECULARIZE  THE  MIS- 
SIONS— The  Number  Or  The  Mission arieh  To  Re  Reduced— The  Fa- 
thers Protest— Letter  Postage— Charges  Of  Severity— Other  Com- 
plaints—Refutation And  Counter-Charges— State  Of  The  Missions. 

In  November  1787  Adjutant  Inspector  Soler  made  a 
long  report  to  Hie  captain  general  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  his  views  on  needed  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  California  affairs.  "The  author,"  says  Ban- 
croft, who  in  such  matters  is  usually  on  the  side  op- 
posed to  the  missionaries,  "was  not  a  man  overburd- 
ened with  ideas,  and  such  as  he  had  were  pretty  ef- 
fectually suffocated  in  a  ma68  of  unintelligible  verbi- 
age." (1) 

(1)  Banc.  I.  3W. 
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Soler  himself  begins  by  saying:  "I  confess,  Senor, 
that  I  have  no  head  to  present  any  project  or  circum- 
stantial plan,"  which  statement  may  be  taken  as  a 
summary  of  the  whole  document  with  its  thirty-five 
articles.  Soler  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  he  had  no 
head  by  declaring  among  other  things:  "The  natives 
have  been  neophytes  long  enough;  they  are  fitted 
for  civilized  life,  and  the  government  has  spent  all 
the  money  on  them  that  can  be  afforded;  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  increase  of  military  force,  and  it 
is  useless  to  found  new  missions  which  cannot  be  pro- 
tected ;  Spaniards  should  be  granted  lands  at  the  mis- 
sions, and  the  military  escorts  should  be  withdrawn 
from  both  missions  and  pueblos;  then  the  gentiles 
would  be  attracted  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  old 
converts  to  follow  their  example,  the  work  of  the 
priests  being  thus  simplified  and  promoted."  (2) 

"To  Soler  therefore,"  cays  Bancroft,  "must  be  ac- 
corded the  authorship  of  the  first  direct  proposition 
to  secularize  the  California  missions,  although  some  of 
Neve's  propositions  had  tended  more  or  less  in  the 
same  direction.  Soler's  plan  involved  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  old  mission  system,  putting  Spaniards 
and  natives  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens,  depend- 
ence on  persuasion  and  good  example  for  future 
conversions,  dependence  for  supplies  on  home  pro- 
ducts, and  restriction  of  the  soldiers  to  garrison  duty 
proper,  and  the  keeping  in  check  of  such  gentiles  as 
might  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civilized 
life.  Whether  under  his  plan  the  new  converts  were 
to  undergo  a  preliminary  training  as  neophytes  under 
the  friars'  care,  or  were  to  pass  directly  to  the  state 
of  citizens  and  land-owners,  does  not  clearly  appear." 
Governor  Fages  opposed  the  plan  of  Soler  mid  argued 
correctly  that  the  natives  are  kept  in  order  as  neo- 
phytes only  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  friars, 

(2)   Banc.  I, 
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a:ul  are  as  yet  wholly  unfit  to  b?co:ne  citizens;  that 
the  introduction  of  Spanish  settlers  into  the  missions 
would  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  Indioi  providing 
that  the  million  hnls  are  to  belo.ig  to  the  nativej 
eventually  when  they  will  be  fitted  to  profit  by  their 
possessions/'  (H) 

It  is  utiles;  to  say  tin:  th  *  in  is  uon.iriiM  did  not 
favor  the  al  surd  views  reported  v  illi  regard  to  their 
missions;  nor  were  they  adopted  a-,  the  law  of  the 
province.  In  the  year  following,  the  offi  *e  of  inspec- 
tor adjutant  was  abolished.  Soler  was  sunim  mcd  to 
Arizpe,  mr.de  comn  andant  of  Tin  son,  and  died  n\><  ut 
1790.  Strangely  enough,  after  all  his  fault-finding, 
and  his  constant  search  for  defalcations,  he  left  Cali- 
fornia with  a  deficit  of  about  $7,000  in  his  own  ac- 
counts. (4) 

Trouble -<  for  the  missionaries  did  not  end  here.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  royal  regulations  of  178J 
provided  for  the  four. ding  of  the  so-called  Channel 
Missions  on  a  new  basis  proposed  by  Governor  Neve, 
but  very  unfavorable  to  the  Fathers.  Among  other 
things  the  regulations  ordered  that  the  number  of 
priests  should  be  gradually  reduced  to  one  for  each 
mission,  with  certain  exceptions.  On  January  8,  1783, 
therefore,  Iho  Fr.  Guardian  wrote  to  Fr.  Serra  and 
ccmplaincd  that  the  government  in  the  new  regla- 
nicnto  seemed  to  aim  at  the  destruction  rather  than 
the  support  of  the  missions;  and  that  for  this  reason 
no  more  missions  should  be  founded  till  the  regula- 
tions were  modified.  It  would,  indeed,  be  better,  ho 
thought,  to  abandon  a  mission  than  to  leave  it  in 
charge  of  only  one  priest,  and  any  priest  left  alone 
might  refuse  to  serve,  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. In  a  letter  to  the  Fr.  Guardian  Fr.  Lasuen 
also  protested  most  earnestly  against  the  reduction, 
and,  after  explaining  the  difficulties  involved,  he  de- 

<::>    P.T.r.,  T,  ;  rX>  :i07.       (I)    T'nl.  :^s3  :K»7. 
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clared  his  intention  to  resign  his  position  as  president 
of  the  missions,  quit  California,  and  if  necssary  sever 
his  connection  with  the  college  rather  than  serve 
alone;  for  nothing  save  the  commission  of  sin  could 
be  so  terrible.  In  his  report  ef  October  1787  he  Fays: 
uNo  one  can  convince  me  that  I  am  hound  to  remain 
rolitary  in  the  ministry/'  The  clause  was  finally  an- 
nulled by  the  kihg's  order  which  provided  that  each 
mission  should  have  two  priests,  (o) 

The  most  objectionable  features  were  thus  eliminat- 
ed from  the  law,  but  there  were  left  some  grounds 
on  which  to  base  a  quarrel  if  the  governor  and  other 
officials  were  so  diposed.  One  of  the  privilege  >  ob- 
tained by  Fr.  Jump?ro,  a?  early  a.i  177.J,  was  that 
of  sending  letters  t  >  the  college  at  Mexico  free  of 
charge,  and  certain  other  letters  to  and  from  the  sup- 
erior in  California  were  likewise  exempt  from  postage 
as  official  communications.  Nevertheless,  on  January 
12th,  1788,  Governor  Fagcs  notiiied  Comandante  Sal 
that  Fr.  Junipero's  claim  for  the  free  mailing  of  his 
letters  to  the  college  and  to  the  Fathers  could  not  be 
allowed.  Fr.  Serra  pleaded  poverty  and  told  Sal  to 
keep  the  letters  if  he  could  not  forward  them  free. 
Finally,  Fages  consented  to  let  the  letters  pass,  but 
kept  an  account  of  them  until  further  instructions 
were  received.  On  August  10th,  1780,  the  guardian 
wrote  that  the  Junta  Heal  had  permitted  letters  be- 
tween the  Fathers  and  the  college  to  pass  free,  only 
they  must  be  in  separate  packages.  Thus  ended  the 
matter  in  favor  of  the  missionaries;  but  they  Avere 
not  to  be  without  annoyance  of  some  kind  from  the 
governor.  (0) 

"In  real  or  affected  pity  for  the  natives/'  says 
Bancroft,  "the  governor  complained  of  excessive  sever- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  toward  their  neo- 
phytes." The  affection  of  the  Indians  manifested  for 

(3)   Bancroft  I,  #8.      t«>   Ibid.  ItV. 
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the  Fathers  proves,  however,  that  they  were  not 
cruelly  dealt  with,  and  that  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  governor's  assertion.  Very  likely  there 
were  Indians  at  the  missions  too  lazy  to  work  who 
invented  cruelties,  or  exaggerated  the  punishments 
received  for  idleness  and  other  vices,  in  order  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  the  Fathers.  Whoever  has  lived 
among  Indians  will  understand  the  situation  very 
well;  nor  did  the  government,  it  seems,  pay  much 
attention  to  the  charges. 

In  his  complaint  of  September  26th,  1785,  Fag£s  e- 
numerated  five  grounds  for  displeasure.  His  first  charge 
was  that  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  had  been  de- 
prived of  Mass  for  three  years.  Fr.  Palou  replied  that 
the  Fathers  were  required  to  act  as  chaplains  gratui- 
tously, though  f  uch  service  was  not  obligatory,  sis  the 
governor  claimed,  but  voluntary.  Fr.  Lasuen,  moreover, 
stated  that  the  lack  of  service  at  San  Francisco  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  until  lately  there  had  been  no 
decent  place  for  religious  worship,  and  besides  the 
mission  was  so  close  by  that  the  soldiers  could  easily 
go  to  Mass  there;  that  the  Fathers  had  never  refused 
or  hesitated  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldieis;  that  he  personally  lad  served  the  presidio  of 
San  Diego  though  six  miles  distant  from  the  mission; 
and  that  at  San  Barbara  the  missionaries  of  San  Bu- 
enaventura attended  to  the  soldiers  though  the  presi- 
dio was  eight  leagues  distant.  The  Fathers  were  of- 
fended, however,  because  the  soldiers  insolently 
claimed  their  service  .as  regular  chaplains,  when  in 
reality  it  was  a  matter  of  voluntary  charity.  TI13 
viceroy's  decision  was  that  a  proper  allowance  be 
made  to  the  missionaries  for  their  services  at  the 
presidio. 

The  governor's  second  point  of  complaint  was  that 
the  Fathers  refused  to  recognize  the  government  in 
matters  pertaining  to  property  and  the  jjatronato.  Fr. 
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Lasuen  answered  that  the  Fathers  managed  the  mis- 
sion temporalities  by  order  of  the  king,  though  the 
management  was  at  first  reluctantly  assumed;  that 
the  viceroyal  patronage  had  little  or  no  application 
in  a  country  like  California,  but  that  they  would 
gladly  observe  any  rules  that  might  be  prescribed. 
Fr.  1'alou,  moreover,  charged  t he  governor  with  a 
disposition  to  interfere  illegally  and  despotically  in 
the  management  of  the  temporalities,  and  declared 
t!.at  Fag£s  had  no  proper  understanding  of  the  patro- 
nato,  as  he  required  the  right  to  permit  or  demand 
work  on  feast  days. 

Thirdly  the  Fathers  were  accused  of  refusing  to 
sell  mission  produce  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Fr.  Palou  in  reply  paid  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  tariff  rates  had  ever  been  approved  by  the 
king;  that  the  prices  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
scarcity  or  abundance,  and  that  the  superior  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Fr.  Lasuen  added  that 
he  knew  of  no  instance  where  the  missionaries  had 
refused  to  sell  at  the  prices  prescribed  when  they 
had  grain  to  sell;  that  the  governor  himself  had  in- 
creased the  price  of  corn,  which  was  shown  to  be 
true  by  a  letter  of  Fag6s  in  which  he  ordered  Sal  to 
pay  two  reales  extra  for  maize  from  San  Carlos  and 
San  Jo6e.  Fag£s  also  modified  the  tariff*  on  January 
2d,  1787,  and  on  July  20th,  1787,  and  asked  Fr.  La- 
suen for  harvest  returns  that  he  might  regulate  the 
prices. 

The  next  cause  for  complaint  was  the  refural  of 
the  Fathers  to  furnish  inventories  of  property,  yearly 
increase,  and  the  disposition  made  of  mission  pro- 
ducts. Fr.  Lasuen  replied  that  the  reports  furnished 
to  the  governor  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  ren- 
dered to  the  Fr.  Superior  of  the  missions,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  college;  that  until  then  these  reports 
had  been  satisfactory  to  all;  and,  finally,  that  there 
were  no  laws  requiring  the  missionaries,  who  werg 
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not  mere  treasury  officials,  to  render  itemized  ac- 
counts of  what  had  been  done  with  each  bushel  of 
maize. 

The  last  complaint  of  Fag6s  alleged  that  in  defiance 
of  the  law  the  Franciscans  insisted  on  retiring  to 
their  college  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
governor.  Fr.  Palou  in  reply  said  that  by  order  of 
the  viceroy  dated  March  29th,  1780,  a  Father  had 
only  to  show  the  governor  a  license  from  his  superi- 
or. Fr.  Lasueu  went  more  fully  into  the  subject.  In 
Neve's  time,  he  stated,  a  missionary  retired  with  his 
superior's  permission,  and  the  viceroy  decided  that 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  Fr.  Palou  departed 
in  the  presence  of  Governor  Fag6s,  who  was  -respon- 
sible for  any  irregularity  in  the  proceeding.  The  next 
year  on  being  consulted  Fag6s  made  no  objection  to 
the  departure  of  Fr.  Rioboo;  but,  finally,  there  came 
a  decree  from  Don  Galvez  forbidding  the  entry  or 
departure  of  any  Father  without  his  license.  This  or- 
der was  observed  in  the  case  of  Fr.  Noriega,  and  it 
would  be  obeyed ;  but  the  Fr.  Superior  went  on  to  ar- 
gue earnestly  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  such 
a  requirement  subjected  to  which  the  Fathers  would 
serve  only  with  reluctance. 

Fag£*  also  found  fault  with  the  missionaries  be- 
cause they  allowed  the  neophytes  to  ride  too  much, 
the  policy  of  the  government  opposing  this  for  fear 
the  Indians  might  become  skilful  warriors  like  the 
Apaches  in  Arizona.  The  Fathers  admitted  the  charge, 
but  showed  that  there  were  none  but  natives  to  serve 
as  herders  of  cattle,  and  that  the  work  could  be  done 
on  l.orseback  only.  (7) 

Father  Palou,  then  guardian  of  San  Fernando  de 
Mexico,  now  made  counter-charges  in  behalf  of  the 
missionaries.  Fr.  Lasuen,  the  superior  of  the  missions, 
also  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  government  the  coni- 

Bancroft,  Vol.  I,  401- JOG. 
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plaints  of  the  Fathers  in  California,  namely :  that  the 
soldiers,  being  occupied  largely  with  matters  outside 
of  their  proper  sphere,  neglected  their  duty  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  missionaries  in  their  work  of 
Christianizing  the  natives;  that  an  insufficient  guard 
was  given  the  missions,  as  the  most  useless  and  the 
worst  equipped  soldiers  were  detailed  for  that  duty; 
that  only  one  soldier  was  permitted  to  escort  the  mis- 
sionaries on  long  journeys;  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
guards  kept  much  live-stock  to  the  prejudice  of  mis- 
sion interests;  that  to  obtain  workmen  without  pay- 
ing, the  Indians  were  condemned  to  work  as  laborers 
at  the  presidios  for  stealing  cattle  and  for  other  of- 
fences the  punishment  of  which  should  rest  exclu- 
sively with  the  missionaries  ;(8)  that  the  settlers  of 
San  Jos£  employed  pagans  to  do  their  work,  demora- 
lized them  by  bad  example,  and  even  persuaded  them 
to  avoid  Christianity  and  its  attendant  'slavery ;'  that 
illegal  and  unequal  measures  were  used  for  mission 
produce;  etc. 

Governor  Fag£s  became  more  friendly  after  this 
towards  the  missionaries,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
an  effort  to  prevent  a  reopening  of  the  old  contro- 
versy. This  more  friendly  demeanor  was  probably 
the  result  of  policy,  for  on  August  16th.  1786,  the 
Fr.  Guardian  informed  Fr.  Lasuen  that  proposals  for 
the  welfare  of  California  had  been  presented  to  the 
viceroy,  and  the  opinion  of  the  fiscal  and  his  agent 
was  that  the  plans  should  be  carried  out,  and  the 
governor  restrained.  Fag^3  was  warned  that  on  the 
least  complaint  of  the  missionaries  he  would  lose 
his  position.  In  his  report,  rendered  in  1787,  Gov- 
ernor Fag&s,  accordingly,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Fathers,  and  his 
personal   relations   with  them  were  for  the  most 

($)  Bancroft  I,  106,  in  a  footnote  says:  "There  is  no  doubt  the  military  au- 
thorities did  abuse  their  power  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  get 
wcrkmcn  froo  of  cost." 
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part  pleasant.  However,  on  May  28th,  1791 ,  Fag6s  re- 
counted bis  troubles  to  bis  successor,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  quarrels  with  the  Fernandinos(9)had  been 
frequent,  since  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  the  reglamento  and  wished  to  be  wholly 
independent.  At  San  Buenaventura  it  had  even  come 
to  blows  with  Fr.  Santa  Maria.  (10) 

At  the  close  of  1790  there  were  twenty-six  Fathers 
on  duty  in  California.  Sixteen  of  these  had  arrived 
since  1786,  namely:  Fathers  Arroita,  Arenaza,  Cnlza- 
da,  Danti,  Garcia,  Oiribet,  Mariner,  Noboa,  Or&mas, 
Rioboo,  Rubi,  Santiago,  Senan,  Sola,  Tapis,  and  Tor- 
rens.  Fathers  Rioboo,  Palou,  Sola,  Mug&rtegui,  and 
Noriega,  however,  left  California  before  1790,  and 
Fathers  Cavalier,  Figuer,  Murguia,  Serra,  and  Crespi 
died  within  the  period  of  1780-1790.  (11) 

Down  to  December  31st,  1790,  12,877  persons  had 
been  baptized,  4,780  buried,  and  2,662  couples  had 
been  married  in  the  California  missions.  (12) 

Governor  Fag£s  resigned  in  May  1790,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jos6  Antonio  Romeu.  On  the  death  of 
Romeu  in  April  1792,  Captain  Jos£  de  Arillaga  be- 
came acting  governor  until  May  1794,  when  he  was 
replaced  by  Don  Diego  de  Borica.  In  the  same  year 
the  Conde  de  Branci forte  became  viceroy.  (18) 


6K arch  For  New  Mission  Sites— Fa.  Lvsuex's  Report— New  Missions- 
Arrival  And  Departure  Of  Missionaries— Fr.  Lasubn's  Duties— Mis- 
sion Reports— Secularization— Reduction  Of  The  Stipends— Various 
Troubles  Of  Tiie  Fathers— Indian  Selfgovbknment. 

It  had  long  been  the  intention  to  found  a  series  of 


(9)  Franciscans  attached  to  the  college  of  San  Fernando.  (10)  Banc,  I, 
80tH(&  (11)  Ibid*  I*  m   (12)  *  In  formes  Gen."   (13)  Banc.  481-SS;  501-531. 
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new  missions,  each  equidistant  from  two  of  the  old 
establishments,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  and  all 
somewhat  farther  inland  than  the  other.  Accordingly 
in  1795  explorations  were  made  by  the  missiona- 
ries, assisted  in  every  instance  by  a  military  officer 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers  in  order  that  the  choice  of 
sites  might  be  officially  confirmed.  An  expedition  set 
out  from  Monterey  on  November  15th,  1795,  headed 
by  Fr.  Danti.  On  the  16th  they  explored  the  San 
Benito  region,  on   the    stream  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  found  all  that  was  required  for  a  mis- 
sion.  On  the  following  day  they  discovered  another 
suitable  location  on  the    edge    of    the  San  Ber- 
nardino Plain  near  Las  Llagas  Creek,  or  what  is  now 
the  vicinity  of  Gilroy.  They  arrived  at  Santa  Clara 
on  the  21st,   and  started  next  day  to  examine  the 
Alameda.  The  river  of  the  Alameda  was  also  called 
Rio  de  San  Clemente  by   Fr.  Da nt i.   The  explorers 
continued  their  journey  up  to  a   point  which  they 
stated  to  have  been  opposite,  or  in  sight  of,  San 
Francisco  Mission  and  Yerba  Buena  Island,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Oakland.   From  this 
place  they  turned  back,  and,  having  discovered  some 
important  saltmarshes,  they  erected  a  cross  at  a  spot 
called  San  Francisco,  somewhat  south  of  the  Alamedp. 
Solano.  They  returned  to  Santa  Clara,  well  soaked 
with  rain,  on  the  26th  of  November.  Both  Fr.  Danti 
and  Comandante  Sal  kept  a  journal  of  this  expedi- 
tion. The  document  of  the  missionary  is  dated  San 
Francisco  December  2d,  1795. 

In  August  1795  Fr.  Sitjar  of  San  Antonio  made  an 
examination  of  the  country  between  his  mission  and 
San  Luis  Obispo;  but  he  found  no  better  place  lor  a 
mission  than  Las  Pozas,  where  farming  land  might 
bs  irrigated  from  the  arroyos  of  Santa  Isabel  and 
San  Marcos.  The  result  was  addressed  to  Fr,  Lasuen 
n  a  report  dated  August  27th,  1795. 
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The  region  between  San  Buenaventura  and  San 
Gabriel  was  explored  in  August  1795  by  Fr.  Santa 
Maria.  The  Encino  Valley  seemed  best  suited  for  a 
mission,  but  the  gentiles  at  the  time  showed  no  de- 
sire for  missionaries.  On  this  tour  the  Father  visited 
the  Cayegues  rancheria,  Simi  Valley,  Triunfo,  Cala- 
bazas,  Encino  Valley  with  the  rancherfas  of  Quapa, 
Tacuen&a,  Tuyunga,  Mapipinga,  La  Zanja,  and  Mufin. 

In  the  southern  district  Fr.  Mariner  started  from 
San  Diego  on  August  17th,  1795,  to  search  for  a  mis- 
sion site  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistra- 
no.  His  report  was  in  favor  of  the  valley  of  San  Jo- 
se, called  Tacopin  by  the  natives,  a  league  and  a 
half  beyond  Pam6  toward  the  sierra. 

The  result  of  the  various  explorations  were  summed 
up  by  Fr.  Lasuen  in  a  report,  dated  January  12th, 
1796,  which  was  incorporated  by  Governor  Borica  in 
a  communication  to  the  viceroy.  The  sites  approved 
were  San  Francisco  Solano,  seven  or  eight  leagues 
north  of  Santa  Clara ;  Las  Pozas,  equidistant  between 
San  Antonio  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  and  Pal6  fourteen 
leagues  from  San  Diego  and  eighteen  from  San  Juan 
Capistrano.  The  other  two  required  additional  exami- 
nation, since  two  sites  had  been  recommended  be- 
tween San  Carlos  and  Santa  Clara,  and  that  between 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Buenaventura  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. (14) 

Governor  Borica  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  new 
missions  all  the  pagans  of  the  coast  range  might  be 
converted,  and  that  in  this  way  $15,960,  the  annual 
expense  for  guards,  might  be  saved  to  the  royal  treas- 
ury. He  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  expose  the  mission- 
aries with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  east  of  the  mount- 
ains. If  the  viceroy  consented  to  the  foundations  he 
was  to  send  missionaries,  and  the  $1,000  allowed  eacli 
establishment,  but  no  increase  of  military  force  would 
be  needed,  so  he  claimed. 

(14)  Bancroft  I,  M0-5M, 
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The  saving  of  $15,060  and  the  unusual  circumstance 
that  no  additional  soldiers  would  be  wanted  were 
strong  arguments  in  Mexico,  wherefore  on  August 
19th,  1793,  the  viceroy  authorized  Borica  to  proceed 
with  his  plan.  Fr.  Nogueyra,  the  guardian  of  San 
Fernando,  gave  his  consent  on  the  29th  of  September, 
and  announced  that  the  religious  required  for  the 
five  new  missions  had  been  selected.  He  asked  for 
the  usual  allowance,  but  protested  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  guards  at  the  old  missions.  On  May  5th, 
1797,  Fr.  Lasuen  informed  the  governor  that  all  was 
ready,  but  remarked  that  it  would  be  hard  for  the 
old  missions  to  contribute  for  so  many  new  missions 
at  the  same  time.  San  Carlos,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
Francisco  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  two  northern 
establishments,  and  to  lend  Indians  and  tools.  Live- 
stock was  donated.  Santa  Cruz  and  Soledad  were  ex- 
cused from  contributing.  (15) 

Thus  the  missions  in  California  had  increased  to 
eighteen  at  the  end  of  the  century,  (16)  and  the 
missionaries  numbered  forty.  Since  1790  thirty-eight 
Franciscan  Fathers  had  come  up  from  Mexico,  wiiilst 
twenty-one  retired,  some  on  the  expiration  of  their 
regular  term  of  ten  years,  and  others  on  account  of 
failing  health.  Three  religious  died  at  their  posts. 
This  left  forty  still  in  the  service,  or  two  for  each 
mission,  and  four  supernumeraries.  Four  of  the  old 
pioneer  priests,  who  had  come  before  1780,  were 
still  among  the  wrorkers:  Lasuen,  Sanchez,  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  Sitjar  (17) 

(15)  Banc,  5JW.  (16)  The  Seven  new  minions  in  the  order  of  their  founding 
were:  Santa  Cruz,  Soledad,  San  Jose*,  San  Juan  Bautieta,  San  Miguel,  San 
Fernando,  and  San  Luis  Key. 

(17)  The  arrivals  in  1701  were  Fathers  Gill,  Landeeta,  Baldomero,  Lopez, 
and  Salazar;  Father  Cambon  retired.  In  1792  Fr.  E*pi  came,  and  in  1793 
Fr.  Catala  arrived,  the  latter  as  chaplain  in  a  Nootka  vessel.  This  same 
year  Fathers  Oramas  and  Rubl  departed,  and  Fr.  Paterna  died.  In  1794 
five  new  priests  wore  sent  to  California ;  these  were  Fathers  Martin,  Mar- 
ttarena,  Estlvan,  Manuel  Fernandez,  and  Gregorio  Fernandez.  The  de- 
partures wero  $19  Fftthors  Not?oa,  Pieras,  Pefla,  and  GUi»  In  1795  came 
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Fr.  Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  missions,  loved  and  respected  by  missionaries, 
officers,  soldiers,  settlers,  and  Indians.  Being  a  super- 
numerary  he  received  no  stipend,  as  no  salary  was  al- 
lowed except  to  the  two  regular  missionaries  at  each 
mission.  The  duties  of  the  supernumeraries  were 
arduous,  and  those  of  the  superior  more  so  than  those 
of  the  missionaries,  yet,  though  petitions  were  made 
and  the  viceroy  was  disposed  to  grant  them  in  Fr. 
Lasuen's  favor,  the  attorney  general  always  interposed 
objections. 

The  new  bishop  of  Sonora  reappointed  Fr.  Lasuen 
v wario  foraneo  for  the  missions  and  settlements, 
and  vicario  eastrense  for  the  military  on  September 
roth,  1790;  ai:d  <n  March  20th,  1797,  the  Father 
took  the  oath  before  Fr.  Arenaza.  He  was  also 
commissary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  for  California  af- 
ter 1795,  but,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  his  only 
duties  in  this  capacity  were  to  receive  an  occasional 
edict.  (18) 

In  1793  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  authorities  to  insure  greater  regularity  and 

Fathers  Jaime,  Cipres,  and  Pujol,  while  Fathers  Salazar  and  Sefian  re* 
tired  the  latter  temporarily.  Fathers  Dantl,  Lopez,  Calzada,  and  Arroita 
nailed  away  in  July  or  August  1706.  Other  Fathers  wished  to  leave  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  Fr.  Guardian  thought  that,  as  they  had  boen  eager  to  go 
there,  it  was  best  not  to  permit  them  to  depart  except  for  the  most  ur- 
gent reasons.  In  June  1796  Fathers  Payeras,  Jose  Maria  Fernandez,  Feyri, 
Viadcr,  Cortes,  Catalan,  and  Horra  came  from  Mexico.  In  April  1707  the 
ship  Concepcion  brought  Fathers  Barconilla,  Carnicer,  Gonzalez,  Martinez, 
Merino,  Uila,  and  Panolla.  The  same  vessel  in  September  carried  back 
Fathers  Garcia  and  Arenaza,  who  woro  ill  and  had  serrod  out  thoir  term ; 
and  also  Father  *  Joii  Miri-i  Fernandez  and  Concepcion  de  Horra, 
who  had  become  insane.  On  her  return  trip  in  May  1798  tho  Concepcion 
brought  to  Santa  Barbara  the  Fathers  Scfiao  and  Calsada,  returning  from 
n  visit  to  Mexico,  besides  six  new  Fathers:  Baron  a,  Faura,  Carranza, 
Abella,  Maitlnez,  and  Viflals.  Fathers  Manuel  Fernandez  and  Torrons  re- 
tired to  Mexico  this  yoar;  Fathers  Landacta  and  Miguel  also  departed 
temporarily.  In  1799  Fathers  Merelo,  Jacinto  Lopez,  and  Jose  Urla  ar- 
rived, while  Fathers  Espl,  Giribet,  Merino,  and  Catalan  obtained  per- 
mission- to  retire  in  January  lbOO.  During  this  last  year  Fathers  Fuster 
and  Mariner  died,  Landacta  and  Miguel  camo  back,  and  Qarcla  and 
Iturrate  were  added  to  tho  foroo  of  missionary  laborer!  la  California, 
Batcirftt  I>  &7G-&77,         (W)  Dawroft,  I,  57tW7fc 
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thoroughness  in  the  reports  of  missionary  progress*. 
As  early  as  March  21st,  1787,  a  royal  order  required 
reports  on  mission  progress  every  two  or  three  years. 
On  January  2d,  1795,  Fr.  Lasuen  in  a  circular  to  his 
religion  says  that  the  Council  of  the  Indies  had  read 
the  mission  reports,  and  thanked  the  missionaries  in 
the  king's  name  for  the  results  accomplished,  which 
were  encourging  compared  with  other  missions  that 
enjoyed  better  advantages.  The  Fr.  Guardian  also 
sent  the  thanks  of  the  college.  As  early  as  1798 
Viceroy  Kevilla  Gigedo  declared  that  the  Fathers  in 
California  performed  their  duties  in  a  most  commend- 
able manner.  When  Fr.  Salazar  returned  to  Mexico 
the  viceroy  requested  him  to  make  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  country.  This  document,  dated  May 
11th,  1796,  contained  nothing  new,  except  that  the 
wealth  of  the  missions  in  buildings  and  chattels 
were  said  to  amount  to  $800,000.  Fr.  Salazar,  more- 
over, complained  that  better  results  were  impeded  by 
the  excessive  labors  imposed  upon  the  missionaries, 
and  also  by  the  preference  shown  to  white  settlers 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  (19) 

On  the  subject  of  secularization,  or  rather  confisca- 
tion, which  was  often  mooted  since  Neve  and  Soler 
had  started  the  project,  not  referring  to  California  in 
particular,  Viceroy  Gigedo  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  condition  of  those  missions  at  which 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  in  Mexico.  He  de- 
clared he  would  take  no  steps  in  that  direction  with- 
out a  better  prospect  of  success.  Curates  could  do  no 
better  in  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives than  religious.  In  a  letter  of  August  8d,  1796, 
Governor  Borica  expresses  the  sani3  opinion,  and 
furthermore  says  that  according  to  the  laws,  the  na- 
tives were  to  be  free  from  tutelage  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  the  missions  then  to  become  doctrinae;  "but 

(19)  Banc.,  570^0. 
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those  or  New  California,  at  the  rate  they  are  advanc- 
ing, will  not  reach  the  goal  in  ten  centuries;  the 
reason  Ood  knows,  and  men  known  something  about 


The  regular  on  of  1781,  as  will  be  remembered,  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  missionaries 
to  one  at  each  mission.  Until  this  was  effected,  relig- 
ious dying  or  retiring  were  not  to  be  replaced.  The 
arrangement  was  disregarded  by  the  Fathers,  and  the 
secular  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  it.  In 
a  letter  of  1798  the  viceroy  himself  disapproved  of  the 
measure,  because  it  exposed  the  missionaries  to  great 
dangers.  On  November  16th,  1797,  Governor  Borica  in 
a  letter  to  Viceroy  Qigedo  urged  that  the  matter  be 
settled,  as  there  was  a  deficit  of  $52,142  in  the  mis- 
sion fund.  He,  too,  disapproved  of  the  reduction,  but 
suggested  that  the  two  Fathers  stationed  at  each  mis- 
sion be  allowed  (he  stipend  for  only  one,  $400,  since 
they  did  not  use  more  for  themselves  any  way.  Fr. 
Lull,  then  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  opposed  this 
scheme  of  the  governor,  not  only  because  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  but  because  the  mis- 
sionaries, though  they  spent  less  than  $400  on  them- 
selves, used  the  remainder  for  the  natives;  and  this 
was  practically  the  only  way  of  obtaining  necessary 
articles,  as  there  was  no  market  for  mission  produce. 
In  1800,  or  perhaps  latter,  Fr.  Lasuen  argued  the 
same  side  of  the  question  most  earnestly  in  a  letter 
to  the  Fr.  Guardian.  He  wrote  rather  bitterly  of  any 
plan  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  poor  and  over- 
worked missionaries,  when  the  king  was  so  liberal  in 
other  expenditures,  and  repeated  his  determination  of 
retiring  if  the  change  were  insisted  upon.  It  most  be 
remembered  here  that  Fr.  Lasuen  was  not  pleading 
for  himself,  as  for  the  last  four  years  he  had  been 
working  without  stipend  or  compensation.  (21) 

(20)  Dane,  I,  W),      (21)  Bancroft  I,  &81-582, 
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From  1787  to  1794  missionaries,  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia or  retired  to  Mexico,  were  allowed  $200  for 
travelling  expenses  on  land  and  05  cents  per  day 
while  on  the  water.  The  Fathers  subsequently  had 
much  trouble  on  account  of  the  naval  authorities  who 
demanded  $2.25  per  day  instead  of  95  cents.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  return  voyage  was  very  long,  through 
no  fault  of  the  travelling  missionaries,  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  the  full  stipend.  After  1794  the 
authorities  declared  that  the  ten  years  of  missionary 
service  were  to  count  from  the  date  of  departure 
from  Mexico,  and  after  1800  no  leave  to  retire  was 
to  be  given,  even  on  the  expiration  of  the  term,  un- 
til substitutes  had  arrived.  Many  of  the  old  matters 
of  dispute  still  remained  open  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  as  a  rule  they  gave  rise 
to  no  bitter  controversy. 

No  regular  chaplains  for  the  soldiers  had  as  yet 
been  appointed,  though  Governor  Borica,  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1798,  and  again  on  April  8d,  1795,  had 
asked  the  viceroy  for  a  Franciscan  Father  for  each 
presidio  at  a  salary  of  $400,  as  the  missionaries  had 
too  much  to  attend  to.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Fathers  received  any  compensation  for  attending  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  soldiers  and  settlers.  The 
soldiers,  at  this  period,  however,  were  instructed  to 
treat  the  missionaries  with  due  respect.  These  regula- 
tions of  Borica  show  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain 
harmonious  relations  with  the  religious.  Yet  even  of 
this  period  of  comparative  peace  Bancroft  says; 
"Doubtless  the  patience  of  the  friar3  was  often  sore- 
ly tried  by  the  indolence  and  insolence  of  individual 
soldiers,  but  of  the  government  they  had  no  cause  to 
complain."  In  January  1777,  for  -instance,  Corporals 
Moraga  and  Vallejo  were  forced  to  apologize  to  Fr, 
Catalfi,  for  their  rudeness.  On  the  other  hand  the  Fr, 
Guardian  and  the  Fr.  Superior  of  the  missions  sought 


to  reciprocate  this  show  of  friendliness.  Thus  Fr.  Ca- 
tal&'s  reported  hostility  to  settlers  was  rebuked  by 
his  superior,  and  directions  given  that  in  all  cases  of 
innovations  the  Fathers  should  be  cautious  and  con- 
sult the  Fr.  Superior.  Nevertheless,  the  guards  were 
reduced  in  most  of  the  old  missions  on  the  establish- 
ments of  new  ones,  and  this  brought  out  a  protest 
from  the  missionaries  which  was  in  some  instances 
successful.  (22) 

One  of  the  annoyances  which  the  Fathers  had  to 
deal  with  was  the  desertions  (if  neophytes  from  the 
missions.  The  pretended  motive  of  the  fugitives  were 
ill-treatment,  overwork,  and  hunger;  but  the  true 
cause  of  apostasy  was  a  longing  for  the  old  freedom, 
and  a  dread  of  the  high  death-rate  among  the  mis- 
sion Indians.  Rarely,  if  ever,  the  alleged  excuse  had 
any  foundation.  On  May  28th,  1791,  for  instance,  the 
governor  complained  that  the  Indians  were  getting 
too  much  meat  to  eat,  were  becoming  too  skillful  ri- 
ders, and  were  acquiring  the  insolence  of  the  Apach- 
es. The  soldiers  of  the  guard  were  not  allowed  to 
pursue  runaways,  but  occasionally  an  expedition  of 
presidio  soldiers  was  sent  out  to  make  a  general  raid 
for  apostates.  Thus  in  1798  ninety  fugitives  of  Santa 
Cruz  were  recovered  by  the  soldiers. 

The  laws  required  that  an  alcalde,  or  magistrate, 
and  several  regidores  be  elected  annually  in  each 
mission,  a  policy  not  approved  by  the  Fathers,  who 
insisted  that  the  natives  were  by  no  means  fitted 
for  self-government  even  to  this  extent.  After  1792 
the  elections  ceased  altogether  until  Borica  brought 
up  the  matter  in  1796,  and  insisted  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Fr.  Lasuen  obeyed;  the  elections 
were  regularly  held  and  reported  to  the  governor. 
These  alcaldes  and  regidores,  according  to  a  letter  of 
Borica  to  Fr.  Lasuen,  weie  to  act  generally  under 

(22)  Bancroft,  X,  SKHW. 
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the  missionary's  instructions,  but  in  criminal  matters 
under  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  (28) 


SOFTER  Xltf. 


Fr.  Hora's  Accusation— Investigation— Spanish  Language  Obligatory— 
The  Fathers'  Sensible  Course— Fr.  Lasuen's  Able  Reply— The  Mis- 
sionaries Officially  Exonerates— The  Bishop's  Request— Interest- 
ing Items— 3ta  tistics— Various  Industries— Governor  Borica  Re- 
tires Another  Attempt  To  Change  The  Mission  System. 

Considerable  trouble  was  caused  the  missionaries 
by  one  of  their  number  towards  the  close  of  the  cent- 
ury. In  1797  Fr.  Antonio  de  la  Conception  Horra, 
who  had  come  to  California  the  same  year,  was  sent 
back  to  Mexico  by  Fr.  Lisuen  on  a  charge  of  insani- 
ty. On  July  12th,  1798,  Fr.  Horra,  while  at  the  col- 
lege, secretly  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  viceroy  in 
which,  besides  complaining  bitterly  of  the  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  made  some 
charges  of  cruelty  and  mismanagement  against  the 
California  missionaries.  Fathers  Lasuen,  Sitjar,  and 
Miguel  were  the  particular  objects  of  his  wrath. 

The  viceroy  sent  the  accusations  of  Fr.  Horra  to 
Governor  Borica,  and  ordered  him  to  investigate  the 
charges.  Borica,  accordingly,  despatched  private  in- 
structions to  the  four  commandants,  and  requested 
answers  to  fifteen  questions  regarding  the  manner  .in 
which  the  missionaries  were  discharging  their  duties. 
Of  the  reports  made  by  Arguello,  (Joycoechea,  Sal, 
Grajera,  and.  Acting-Commandant  Rodriguez,  only  the 
replies  of  Sal  and  Goycoechea  were  unfavorable  to 
the  Franciscans.  It  was  not,  apparently,  until  the 
governor's  report,  including  those  of  the  Command- 
ed) Banc,  5S1-W6. 
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ants,  reached  Mexico  that  anything  was  known  at  tho 
college  of  Fr.  Horra's  charges  against  his  brethren. 
In  February  1799  tho  Fr.  Guardian  sent  a  statement 
of  the  accusations  to  Fr.  Lasuen,  and  a  little  later  he 
forwarded  copies  of  other  documents  which  were  lost 
in  crossing  the  gulf,  so  that  Fr.  Lasuen  did  not  re- 
ceive the  fifteen  questions  and  the  commandants'  re- 
plies until  September  1800.  In  October  Fathers  Tapis 
and  Cortes  of  Santa  Barbara  sent  to  the  Fr.  Superior 
a  long  and  complete  refutation  of  Goycoechea,  whose 
statements  had  been  more  full  than  those  of  the 
others.  Other  Fathers  made  similar  replies.  "Finally 
Fr.  President  Lasuen  devoted  himself  from  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1800,  to  June  19th,  1801,  to  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  whole  subject, 
which  is  not  not  only  the  leading  production  of  the 
venerable  author's  pen,  but  the  most  eloquent  and 
complete  defence  and  presentation  of  the  mission 
system  in  many  of  its  phases  which  is  extant."  (1) 

Of  all  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Fathers 
only  one  is  worth  mentioning  at  any  length.  It  teas 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
language  in  place  of  the  vernacular.  Fr.  Concepcion 
accused  the  Fathers  of  an  almost  total  neglect  of  this 
duty.  According  to  the  commandants,  religious  servi- 
ces and  some  teachings  of  Christian  principles  in 
the  north  were  daily  conducted  in  Spanish;  in  the 
south  the  natives  were  taught  in  their  own  language, 
though  the  doctrina  was  often  repeated  to  them  in 
Spanish.  In  general  intercourse  the  vernacular  was 
used  wherever  the  Fathers  had  learned  it,  and  in 
some  missions  exclusively.  Nowhere  were  the  natives 
compelled  to  learn  Spanish,  and  everywhere  the  mis- 
sionaries were  more  or  less  indifferent  on  the  subject. 
Fathers  Tapis  and  Corte3  affirmed  that  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara the  doctrina  at  Mass  was  taught  in  Spanish, 

(1)   Banc,  I.  1*7-5*0. 
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and  in  the  afternoon  either  in  one  language  or  an- 
other; but  they  admitted  that  the  natives  were  not 
required^  only  persuaded^  to  use  the  Spanish.  Finally, 
Fr.  Lasuen,  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  preach  to 
the  natives  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  an  honest  effort  was  made  to 
teach  Spanish;  that  exercises  were  conducted  in  that 
langurg)  once  a  day;  that  the  natives  were  compelled 
to  use  it  in  their  petitions;  and  that  premiums  were 
offered  for  acquiring  it.  (2) 

At  the  close  of  the  report  Fr.  Lasuen  manifested 
some  dissatisfaction  that  the  charges  of  a  man,  who 
left  California  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
should  have  been  made  the  basis  of  this  investigation 
without  a  preliminary  taking  of  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  his  mind.  He  was  indignant  at  the  command- 
ants, not  only  for  misstatements  in  certain  details, 
but  chiefly  for  what  they  failed  to  say,  and  for  what 
their  silence  implied.  They  had  failed  to  refute  the 
statements  of  ever-complaining  Indians,  whom  their 
own  observations  must  have  shown  to  be  unreliable 
witnesses;  and,  because  of  certain  petty  quarrels 
about  the  services  of  the  natives  as  peons  at  the 
forts,  they  had  given  weight  to  the  charges  of  a  mad- 
man, and  had  done  great  wrong  to  the  missionary 
cause. 

Fr.  Lasuen  declared  that  he  and  his  band  of  reli- 
gious were  working  honestly  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives,  according  to  the  well  known  rules  of 
their  Order,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment by  which  they  stood  in  the  position  of  par- 
ents towards  the  aborigines.  He  admitted  that,  being 
but  men,  they  differed  from  one  another  in  judg- 
ment and  patience,  and  consequently  that  errors  were 
committed;  but  he  protested  most  earnestly  that  the 
natives  were  shown  all  kindness  that  was  consistent 


(2)  Banc.  510-590.  The  miannoarbs  clearly  acted  like  men  of  comn  on  sense. 


with  the  restraint  implied  in  the  missionary  and  pa- 
rental relation.  "The  venerable  friar's  words  und 
manner/'  says  Bancroft,  "impress  the  reader  most 
forcibly,  and  a  close  Btudy  of  the  subject  has  convinced 
me  that  he  tacts  right;  that  down  to  1800,  and  consid- 
erably later,  the  natives  were,  as  a  rule,  most  kind- 
ly treated....  In  the  matter  of  neophyte  labor  at  pre- 
sidio, pueblo,  and  rancho  the  friars,  here  as  else- 
where, were  usually  right  &nd  the  military  wrong; 
and  so  far  as  they  touched  this  point,  cruelty  to  na- 
tives, or  accumulation  of  wealth,  Horra's  charge  must 
be  regarded  as  for  the  nrwt  part  unfounded."  (3) 

At  length,  April  19th,  1805,  in  a  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor, the  viceroy  rendered  his  decision,  completely 
exonerating  the  missionaries,  and  urged  the  comman- 
dants to  promote  harmony.  In  a  letter  to  the  guardi- 
an of  the  same  date  the  viceroy,  moreover,  declared 
that  the  good  name  of  the  Fathers  was  in  no  manner 
tarnished.  (4) 

On  April  30th,  1791,  the  bishop  of  Sonora  called 
Fr.  Lasuen's  attention  to  the  royal  order  of  March 
6th,  1790,  granting  an  ecclesiastical  tax  on  all  reve- 
nues, including  those  of  the  missionaries,  and  asked 
him  to  collect  six  per  cent  for  four  years  on  the  sti- 
pends of  all  the  Fathers  and  all  other  revenues.  Fr. 
Lasuen  replied  that  the  California  Fathers  had  no 
revenues  except  the  stipend  of  $400  each,  given  as 
alms,  and  even  with  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  be- 
sides naming  the  articles  needed  for  their  churches; 
a  sindico  at  the  college  collected  the  stipends  and 
with  them  paid  the  invoices.  If  the  king  wanted  to 
reduce  the  stipend  by  a  tax,  the  matter  must  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  college.  Franciscan  religious  had  noth- 
ing to  do  or  say  about  revenue  matters.  He  sent  a 
sworn  statement,  and  regretted  that  his  word  did  not 

suffice.  Nothing  more  was  heard  on  the  subject.  (5) 

 *  

(8)   Baucroft,  I,  5CO-5C&      (4)   Ibid.  596-597.        (5)   Ibid.  587. 
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Theue  were  as  yet  no  regularly  appointed  chap- 
lains, and  the  Fathers  continued  to  care  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  soldiers  and  settlers,  apparently 
without  any  compensation.  A  small  income,  however, 
was  derived  from  alms  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Masses.  Thus  Santa  Barbara  received  757  'Intentions' 
from  1794-1800.  (10) 

Most  of  the  missions  at  this  period  had  a  palisade 
or  adobe  enclosure  which  served  as  a  cemetery.  No 
pueblo  or  town,  and  of  the  presidios  only  San  Diego, 
possessed  a  cemetery.  It  was  customary  to  bury  the 
dead  settlers  in  the  churches  or  chapels,  a  practice 
the  Fathers  endeavored  to  abolish;  thus  Fr.  Senan 
in  1790  refused  to  bury  Carmen  Alviso  in  the  presid- 
io chapel. 

Both  soldiers  and  natives  often  escaped  a  flogging 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  right  of  church  asylum, 
and  occasionally  this  taking  refuge  in  the  sacred  edi- 
fice led  to  'misunderstandings  between  the  officers 
and  the  missionaries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred on  July  29th,  1794,  when  the  governor  ordered 
that  an  Indian  culprit  be  taken  out  of  the  church  at 
Santa  Clara  by  force,  since  his  offence  was  not  sub- 
ject to  ecclesiastical  immunity.  (11) 

The  eleven  old  missions  in  1790  had  in  round  num- 
bers 7,500  converts;  in  1800  they  had  10,700,  a  gain 
for  the  decade  of  8,200,  about  820  a  year  on  an  aver- 
age, or  about  80  a  year  for  each  mission.  During  this 
period  the  Fathers  had  baptized  12,800  natives,  and 
buried  8,800,  leaving  800  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  deserters  or  apostates.  Mean- 
while in  the  seven  new  establishments  baptism  had 
been  administered  to  8,800  persons  of  whom  1,000 
died,  leaving  2,800  converts  on  the  roll.  Thus  for  old 
and  new  missions  together  we  have  a  total  population 
of  18,500  Indian  neophytes,  a  gain  of  6,000  in  ten 

(t0)    Bancroft  I.  MT.      <11)   JbU\  597-5r*. 
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years,  during  which  time  baptisms  had  been  16,100 
and  deaths  9,800. 

The  mission  herds  and  flocks  multiplied  about  three 
fold  during  the  decade.  Horses,  mules,  and  horned 
cattle  increased  from  22,000  to  67,000;  small  stock, 
almost  exclusively  sheep,  goats  having  diminished 
rapidly  and  swine  being  few,  from  26,0<X)  to  86,01)0. 

Agricultural  products  were  30,000  bushels  in  1790. 
The  smallest  subsequent  crop  was  also  30,00 J  in 
1795,  and  the  largest  75,000  in  1800.  About  three 
fifths  of  the  whole  crop  in  18(H)  was  wheat,  which  was 
less,  proportionately,  than  usual,  one  fifth  corn,  one 
tenth  barley,  the  remainder  beans,  peas,  and  various 
grains.  Wheat  yielded  on  an  average  fifteenfold  bar- 
ley eighteenfold,  and  corn  ninety-threefold  for  the 
ten  year?.  (12)  "The  missions,  a*  may  b3  see:i  fro:n 
the  preceding  sketch,  if  we  regard  only  the  primiry 
object  for  which  they  were  founded,  wvre  successful 
aud  prosperous,"  says  Bancroft. 

The  united  white  population  of  the  three  California 
pueblos  or  towns,  San  Jos£,  Los  Angeles,  and  Branci- 
forte,  (the  latter  opposite  the  Santa  Cruz  Mission),  in 
1800  was  about  550  in  something  over  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies, and  about  1,275  in  whole  California.  The  only 
industries  of  these  settler  were  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  They  had  16,500  head  of  cattle  and  horses, 
about  1,000  sheep,  and  they  raised  about  9,000  bush- 
els of  grain  each  year.  (13) 

At  the  first  occupation  of  Upper  California  some 
Christian  Indians  from  the  peninsula  were  brought 
north  as  servants  of  all  work  in  the  new  missions. 
The  presidial  companies  usually  had  a  few  smiths,  ar- 
morers, and  carpenters  whose  cervices  were  available 
at  times,  as  well  for  the  missionaries  as  for  the  sol- 
diers. The  soldiers  themselves  were  obliged  to  render 
assistance  in  building  and  some  other  kinds  of  work. 

(12)  Bancroft  I.  377.     (13)  Ibid.  000-601. 
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Pagan  Indians  were  hired  from  the  first,  especially  on 
the  channel  coast.  After  1778  men  were  enlisted  and 
paid  as  sailors  to  serve  in  California  as  laborers,  and 
among  the  settlers  at  the  pueblos  were  persons  of  va- 
rious trades.  This  was  the  condition  of  mechanical 
industry  down  to  1790.  Besides  the  repairs  executed 
on  arms,  implements,  and  articles  of  clothing,  there 
were  rude  attempts  at  tanning  and  various'  other  sim- 
ple and  necessary  processes  suggested  by  the  needs 
of  the  soldiers  and  ingenuity  of  the  Fathers. 

A  decided  effort  to  promote  manufactures  was  made 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  and  with  consider- 
able success.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  send  skilled 
artisans  from  Mexico  under  government  pay  to  teach 
their  trades  to  the  neophytes  and  to  white  apprentic- 
es. About  20  of  these  artisan  instructors  were  sent  in- 
to California  chiefly  in  1792  and  1795.  At  first  the  me- 
chanics were  distributed  in  the  missions  and  presidios, 
or  in  some  cases  travelled  from  one  place  to  another 
giving  instruction.  Thus  in  1793  and  1794  several  San 
Carlos  Indians  were  instructed  in  stone  cutting,  brick- 
laying, etc.  After  1795  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  work  done,  to  pay  the  mechanics'  sala- 
ries, or  to  send  their  neophytes  to  the  presidios  to  be 
taught,  which  latter  they  considered  as  scarcely  ben- 
eficial to  the  good  morals  of  the  Indians.  However, 
before  1800  the  neophytes  had  acquired  a  stock  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  mechanical  departments 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  suffice  for  the  mission 
needs.  The  resulls  of  all  these  efforts  were  that  be- 
fore 1800  rude  looms  were  set  up  in  many  missions, 
on  which  by  Indian  labor  the  wool  of  the  country 
was  woven  into  blankets  and  coarse  fabrics  with 
which  the  neophytes  were  clothed.  In  fact  no  blank- 
ets were  brought  from  Mexico  after  1797.  A  little 
cotton  cloth  was  woven  from  material  brought  from 
San  Bias.  The  Indians  also  had  some  natural  skill  for 
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dyeing.  Hides  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes; 
and  some  of  the  coarser  parts  of  saddles  and  other 
leather  goods  were  also  manufactured,  though  not 
enough  to  avoid  importation  from  Mexico.  About 
2,000  hides  were  tanned  at  Santa  Clura  as  early  as 
1792,  but  very  few  of  them  could  be  sold  as  there 
was  no  market.  Soap  was  made  of  suitable  quality 
and  quantity  to  supply  home  needs  after  1798;  coarse 
pottery  was  produced  at  San  Francisco  and  several 
other  •  places ;  and  water-power  flouring  mills  were 
built  at  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  possibly 
also  at  San  Gabriel  and  San  Jos6,  which  supplied 
the  province  with  flour.  (14) 

Each  mission  had  a  vegetable  garden,  a  fruit  or- 
chard, or  a  vineyard.  There  are  no  dates  respecting 
the  time  when  grapes,  oranges  and  other  fruits  were 
introduced  into  California;  but  many  varieties  of 
fruit,  including  probably  grapes,  were  brought  up 
from  the  peninsula  by  the  earliest  expeditions  be- 
tween 1769  and  1778,  as  nearly  all  the  varieties  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition  before  Fr.  Junipero  Serra's 
death  in  1781.  La  Perouse  left  the  first  potatoes  in 
California  in  1786.  Wine  was  manufactured  in  the 
southern  missions  before  1785.  (15) 

On  the  16th  of  January  1800  Governor  Borica  re- 
tired, and  Arrillaga  of  Loreto  took  his  place.  The 
former's  relation  swith  the  missionaries  were  always 
friendly.  From  the  tirst  he  assured  Fr.  Lasuen  of  his 
desire  to  avoid  controversy  between  the  secular  and 
missionary  authorities,  a  desire  reciprocated  by  Fr. 
Lasuen.  Only  Fr.  Lasuen  often  thought  Borica  too 
much  inclined  to  hear  and  credit  the  complaints  of 
lying  Indians,  but  no  noticeable  coolness  ensued.  In 
this  respect  Borica  was  a  decided  improvement  over 
his  predecessors  Neve  and  Fages.  (16) 

In  1802  a  renewed  effort  was  made  from  Mexico  to 


(14)  Banc.  I,  613-619.   (15)  Vida.  1C9;  £0:  Banc  I,  618-619.   (16)  Ibid.  727-2*. 
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to  change  the  mission  system  by  adopting  the  plan 
formerly  favored  by  Governor  Neve  for  the  channel 
missions.  The  natives  alter  their  conversion  were  to 
remain  at  their  rancherias,  and  occasionally  to  be  vis- 
ited by  the  missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  and  performing  other  spiritual  duties.  The 
Fr.  Guardian  opposed  the  change,  but  called  on  Fr. 
Lasuen  for  a  new  statement  of  the  reasons  against 
the  scheme.  The  latter  in  reply,  besides  dwelling  on 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  induced  to 
change  their  habits  except  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  missionaries,  recalled  the  tragic  results 
of  a  former  experiment  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  comparative  failure  in  Lower  California 
and  at  San  Diego,  where  the  sterility  of  the  soil  ren- 
dered necessary  a  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that 
proposed.  He  believed  the  innovation  would  be  in 
every  respect  injurious,  and  the  viceroy  thereupon 
decided  that  it  should  not  be  attempted.  Fr.  Lasuen's 
argument  was  dated  June  16th,  1802,  and  the  vice- 
roy's decision  bore  date  of  February  2d,  1803.  The 
missionaries,  in  this  year  and  the  next,  were  also 
troubled  by  disputes  with  the  settlers  concerning  their 
lands;  but  the  Fathers  gained  the  victory.  (1) 


Death  Of  Fr.  Labubn— Bioobapht— Bancroft  On  Fb.  Lasubn— Fr.  Tapis 
Superior — Governor  Abbillaoa'b  Sensible  Report— Fb.  Gabol's  Circu- 
lar—Fathers  Diaz,  Font,  And  Gabc6s  Cboss  Califobnia  By  Land 
From  Sonora— Exploring  Expeditions— Mission  Santa  In«s  Founded^ 
Statistics. 

In  1803  California  was  called  upon  to  part  with  the 


(1)  Banc.  Hin.  CaiVoL  II,  6, 
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venerable  Fr.  Lasuen,  for  thirty  years  a  missionary 
in  the  province,  and  for  eighteen  years  superior  of 
the  missions.  He  died  at  San  OArlos  on  June  26th, 
1803,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  buried 
next  day  in  a  stone  sepulchre  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar on  the  Gospel  sideof  the  mission  church  by  fix 
of  his  brother  religious.  (1) 

"Though  Lasucn's  name  stands  second  and  not  first 
chronologically  in  the  list  of  Franciscan  prelates,"  says 
Bancroft,  "though  no  pen  of  brother  friar  or  friend 
has  recorded  his  life  and  virtues,  I  cannot  but  regard 
Lasuen  as  first  thus  far  in  California,  both  as  man 
and  missionary.  In  him  were  united  the  qualities 
that  make  up  the  model  or  ideal  padre,  without  taint 
of  hypocrisy  or  cant.  In  person  he  was  small  and 
compact,  in  expression  vivacious,  in  manners  always 
agreeable,  though  dignified.  He.  was  a  frank,  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  who  made  friends  of  all  he  met. 
Distinguished  visitors  of  French  and  English,  as  well 
as  of  Spanish  blood,  were  impressed  in  like  manner 
with  his  sweetness  of  disposition  and  quiet  force  of 

(1)  Banc,,  II,  8.  (2)  Fr.  Formin  Francisco  dp  La  Mien  was  a  native  of 
Vitori  i,  province  of  Alavu,  Spain.  Of  his  early  life  nothing:  more  is  en 
record  than  that  he  belonged  to  the  Franci.^can  province  of  Cantabria. 
wa4  incorporated  in  the  apostolic  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  and 
sailed  from  Sin  Bias  on  March  14th,  17(18,  for  California.  He  reached 
Lore  to  on  April  1st,  and  was  assigned  to  the  mission  of  San  Franci'co 
de  Borja.  In  March  17C9  ho  went  up  to  VelicatA  to  bless  Rivera's  expe- 
dition starting  fo/  the  north.  In  May  1771  ho  left  Loreto,  was  at  Velica- 
tA in  July,  and  on  August  :*>th  arrived  at  San  Diego.  He  served  at  San 
Gabriel  from  December  177M  to  September  1775;  at  San  Juan  Capistrano 
through  1770;  and  at  San  Diego  until  1785,  when  he  was  appointed  fu- 
pcr'or  of  th->  California  missious.  From  S^pt^mbor  of  that  year  his  head- 
quarters was  at  San  Carlo.*,  but.  in  addition  to  his  frequent  tours  through 
the  mission?,  ho  was  at  Santa  Clara  almost  continually  from  1786-1780,  at 
San  Buenaventura  in  1797,  and  at  San  Luis  Obispo  from  October  1799  to 
August  1800.  In  May  1795  he  received  a  few  vot>s  for  the  office  of  guar- 
dian of  the  college,  but  Fr.  Nogaeria  was  c  beted.  Vancouver  in  ITS! 
says  of  him:  4  This  parsonage  was  about  72  years  of  ago,  whose  gentle 
manners,  united  to  a  most  venerable  and  placid  countenance,  indicated 
that  tranquillized  state  of  mind,  that  fitted!  him  in  an  emiuent  degree  for 
presiding  over  so  b?uevolent  an  institution.*'  Vancouver  gave  his  name  to 
Pt.  Fermin  and  Pt.  Lasuen,  still  so  called  on  modern  maps.  Bancroft  U. 
9-10. 
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character.  His  relations  with  the  college,  with  the 
government,  and  with  his  band  of  missionary  workers 
were  always  harmonious,  often  in  somewhat  trying 
circumstances,  though  no  one  of  the  Franciscans  had 
more  clearly  defined  opinions  than  he.  None  of  them 
had  a  firmer  will,  or  were  readier  on  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  views.  His  management  of  the  inirsion 
interests  for  eighteen  years  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  his  untiring  zeal  and  of  his  ability  as  a  man  of 
business.  His  writings,  of  which  I  have  many,  both 
original  and  copied,  prepossess  the  reader  in  favor  of 
the  author  by  their  comparative  conciseness  of  style. 
Of  his  fervent  piety  there  are  abundant  proofs;  and 
his  piety  and  humility  were  of  an  agreeable  type, 
unobtrusive,  blended  with  common  sense.  He  over- 
came obstacles  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  he  created 
no  obstacles  for  the  mere  sake  of  surmounting  them. 
Let  us  remember  the  good  qualities  of  JunJpero  Ser- 
ra  and  others  like  him;  let  us  make  every  allowance 
for  their  weaknesses;  but  first  among  the  California 
prelates  let  us  ever  rank  Fermin  de  Lasucn  as  a  fri- 
ar who  rose  above  his  environment  and  lived  many 
years  in  advance  of  his  times."  (2) 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Fr.  Lasucn,  Fr.  Es- 
t£van  Tapis,  who  since  1798  had  been  empowered  to 
till  the  place  in  such  an  emergency,  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  superior  of  the  California  missions.  In  his 
first  ganeral  report  for  1803-1801-  h?  complained  that 
the  missions  were  exposed  to  attack  on  all  sides.  The 
guard  was  usually  reduced  to  two  or  three  men,  one 
of  whom  was  generally  sick,  one  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  and  one  absent  on   royal   service.  Fugitives 

(2)  Banc.  II,  7-10  Many  allusion  derogatory  to  Fr.  Junipero'*  character 
have  been  omitted  vi  the  preceding  quotation,  but  el^ewlnre  thi*  histo- 
rian*j»  mind,  and  his  impartiality  toward.-  Fr.  Serra,  have  been  placed 
before  the  reader  nufticiently  clear  to  make  it  evident  that  whit  »ver 
Bancroft  may  say  against  the  fln«t  superior  of  the  California  mission* 
in  of  no  value.  Fr.  Junlpero  Scrra's  character  i^  altogether  too  lofty  for 
this  materialist's  comprehension. 
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were  increasing,  and  the  only  remedy  was  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  the  military  force.  This  subject  was 
presented  to  the  viceroy  in  a  report  of  Fr.  Guardian 
Pangua  in  September  1804.  Governor  Arrillaga  also 
made  a  full  and  interesting  report  on  November 
10th,  1804,  regarding  the  missions  and  their  manage- 
ment. "The  paper,"  says  Bancroft,  "is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  business-like  one,  written  by  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  long  experience.  The  substance  of 
it  is  that  the  mission  system,  if  not  perfect,  was  a 
good  one;  the  missionaries  were  in  the  main  sensible 
and  honest  men,  and  the  natives  were  as  a  rule  well 
treated.  Slight  defects  and  excesses  were  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  Franciscan  and  ecclesiastical  reg- 
ulations, while  secular  interference  on  account  .of  a 
few  isolated  complaints  against  individuals  was  not 
advisable."  It  was  in  this  year  Fr.  Superior  Tapis  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  vicar-general  for  Califor- 
nia from  the  bishop  of  Sonora.  (4) 

On  October  1st,  1806,  Fr.  JosS  Gasol,  the  guardi- 
an, issued  an  important  series  of  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  California  Fathers.  Most  of  the  six- 
teen articles  relate  to  details  of  ecclesiastical,  mis- 
sionary, and  private  life  of  the  religious.  Among 
other  things  the  Fr.  Guardian  required  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fathers  of  the  different  districts  at 
San  Francisco,  San  Carlos,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Gabriel,  and  San  Diego,  for  the  spirit- 
ual exercises,  for  consultation,  and  mutual  consola- 
tion 

The  introduction  reads  as  follows:  "Fr.  Jos6  Gasol, 
of  the  Regular  Observance  of  Our  Holy  Father  Saint 
Francis,  etc.,  to  the  Reverend  Father  President  and 
other  religious  of  the  said  college,  serving  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Monterey,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
others  founded,  or  which  may  be  founded,  in  New 

(4)  Banc,  II  9;  £6-27. 
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California  under  charge  and  direction  of  the  said  col- 
lege.  Grace  in  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  the 
true  grace. 

"The  lxur  has  at  last  ccn:e  \\  hie  h  I  ro  much  de- 
sired, Reverend  Fathers  and  dearest  Bret  hern  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  open  to  Your  Reverences  my  breast  and 
manifest  to  you  the  sentiments  of  zeal  and  vigilance 
with  which  my  heart  is  penetrated  not  only  for  those 
sons  of  our  beloved  college  who  live  within  its  cells, 
but  also  for  those  who  outside  of  it  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  our  apostolic  ministry.  To  both  alike  should 
extend  my  paternal  solicitude;  and  Your  Reverences 
yourselves,  if,  on  account  of  beir.g  ro  far  frcm  your 
college,  deprived  of  the  exhortations,  counsels,  and 
corrections  conducive  to  spiritual  consolation,  might 
with  reason  complain  of  my  negligence.  In  order, 
then,  that  you  may  not  have  the  slightest  reason  for 
complaint,  nor  for  accusing  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  of  remissness  in  speaking,  advising,  and  correct- 
ing whatever  is  worthy  of  advice  or  correction,  I 
have  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  Venerable 
Discretory,  to  direct  to  Your  Reverences  this  cir- 
cular for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  points 
which  all  must  observe  in  order  that,  by  means  of 
this  religious  conformity,  there  may  be  preserved 
among  you  the  peace  for  which  jo  zealously  strove 
the  founders  of  those  missions,  sons  of  this  apostolic 
college,  and  that  there  may  be  an  end  of  the  clam- 
ors which,  by  reason  of  some  infractions  by  certain 
missionaries,  have  reached  not  only  me  and  my  pre- 
decessors, but  the  viceroyalty  of  this  capital."  Then, 
follow  the  10  articles  of  the  instruction  proper.  (5) 

The  Spanish  territory  in  1800  was  limited  to  a  nar- 
row strip  along  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Diego.  Soled&d  mission,  the  most  inland  establish- 
ment, was  not  over  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  The 

(5)   Banc.  II,  41-42. 
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vast  interior  was  a  tierra  incognita.  In  1174  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza,  accompanied  by  Fr.  Diaz  of  the 
Querdtaro  Franciscan  college,  came  from  the  Colora- 
do River  to  San  Gabriel  across  the  country,  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  by  a  route  practically  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road.  In  1775  and  1776  Anza  brought  a  colony  to  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  same  route,  accompanied  this  time  by 
Fr.  Pedro  Font  of  the  Querdtaro  college.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  expedition  Fr.  Francisco  Garc£s  made 
an  extensive  and  important  exploration  a  little  fur- 
ther north.  He  went  up  the  Colorado  to  the  Mojave 
region,  and  crossed  westward  by  the  thirty-fifth  par- 
allel and  Mojave  River  to  San  Gabriel ;  then  pro- 
ceeding northward  he  traversed  the  famous  mountain 
passes  into  the  great  Tulare  Valley,  nearly  reaching 
the  latitude  of  Tulare  Lake;  and  finally  he  passed 
out  of  the  valley  eastward  and  returned  along  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  to  the  Colorado.  Fr.  Garces  had 
thus  explored  what  is  now  Kern  and  San  Bernardino 
counties,  but,  though  his  diary  was  preserved  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  results  of  his  explorations  were  pre- 
served in  Fr.  Font's  map,  these  results  were  soon 
completely  forgotten.  (6) 

Several  expeditions  were  made  into  the  interior 
during  1804-1810  with  a  view  to  finding  new  fields 
for  missionary  zeal.  Thus  Fr.  Martin,  then  it  seems 
stationed  at  San  Jos£,  made  a  visit  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tulares  and  reached  a  raneheria  of  the  Bubal 
named  La  Salv  ,  but  accomplished  nothing.  Another 
expedition  under  Luis  Arguello  and  Fr.  Una  was  in 
preparation  at  San  Francisco,  but  of  this  one  nothing 
further  is  known.  On  June  20th,  1806,  Fr.  Sanchez  ac- 
companied a  parly  from  San  Luh  Rev  towards  San 
Migu?l,  and  returned  on  July  14th,  after  visiting  t lie 
rancherias  for  nearly  thirty  leagues  around. 

(fit    B  .n'-rcft,   II,  41-11.      Vide  "Franciscans  in  Anzonti." 
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Fb.  Zalvidea  accompanied  another  expedition  which 
set  out  from  Santa  Barbara  on  July  10th,  1809.  The 
route  first  ran  north  from  Santa  Infis,  and  then  east- 
ward into  the  great  plain.  In  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  Visalia  region,  Fr.  Zalvidea  found  an  ex- 
cellent site  for  a  mission,  but  most  of  the  country 
passed  was  arid  and  unfit  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
northern  limit  of  their  march  seems  to  have  been  the 
southern  boundary  of  Fresno  County.  Proceeding 
southward,  they  traversed  Tejon  or  Tehachapi  Pass, 
followed  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Range  until  they  turned  west,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  San  Gabriel  on  the  14th  of  August.  The  na- 
tives as  a  rule  were  frieudly  and  willing  to  receive 
missionaries;  several  also  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  Fr.  Zalvidea.  The  Father  kept  a  diary  of 
this  trip  which  is  reproduced  in  substance  by  Ban- 
croft. 

On  September  21st  an  exploring  expedition  started 
out  from  San  Juan  Bautista  under  Ensign  Moraga, 
accompanied  by  Fr.  Pedro  Munoz  who  kept  a  diary 
of  this  tour  which  also  may  be  found  in  Bancroft. 
The  course  was  somewhat  north  of  east  from  San 
Juan,  and  crossed  the  San  Joaquin  near  the  present 
boundary  between  Merced  and  Fresno  where  it  turned 
northward.  The  first  large  stream  crossed;  and  deemed 
the  best  place  in  all  the  northern  region  for  a  mis- 
sion, was  named  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced,  still 
called  Merced  River.  A  soldier,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  with  the  expedition,  declared  that  they  explored 
the  whole  country  from  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin 
up  north  along  the  Sacramento  and  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da. From  their  camp  many  trips  were  made  into  the 
snow  mountains.  The  natives  in  the  north  were  tim- 
id, and  only  in  a  few  instances  friendly  intercourse 
could  be  established.  Some  of  the  Indians  professed 
a  willingness  to  become  Christians.  Above  the  Rio  de 
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la  Pasion,  possibly  the  Calaveras,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton,  there  was  a  total  change  of  language  which 
prevented  all  intercourse.  On  November  2d  the  ex- 
plorers returned  and  reached  San  Fernando. 

In  his  missionary  report  Fr.  Tapis  stated  that  four 
expeditions  accompanied  by  Franciscans  had  been 
made  within  the  year  1806.  The  gentiles  had  every- 
where manifested  a  desire  to  have  missionaries. 
Twenty-four  rancherias  had  been  discovered  with  5, 
300  inhabitants,  of  whom  192  had  been  baptized  by 
the  Fathers.  Only  four  or  five  good  sites  for  missions 
had  been  found,  all  lying  between  the  parallel  of 
San  Miguel  and  San  Francisco.  These  prospective  es- 
tablishments would  require  a  new  presidio  for  their 
protection,  because  of  their  remoteness  and  of  the 
numerous  gentiles  who  dwelled  beyond  the  region 
explored.  (7) 

In  1810  Ensign  Moraga  and  Fr.  Viader  made  two 
expeditions  toward  the  San  Joaquin,  in  order  to 
find  new  mission  sites.  Fr.  Viader  kept  diaries  of 
both  trips.  The  first  was  made  from  San  Jos6  on  the 
15th  of  August  and  continued  to  the  27th,  when  they 
reached  San  Juan  Bautista.  The  second  tour  began 
from  San  Jos6  on  October  19th,  and  continued  to 
the  27th,  when  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Clara. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  these  two  ex- 
peditions. (8) 

Only  one  mission,  Santa  In6s,  was  added  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
eighteen  existing  in  1800.  During  the  same  period 
twenty  religious  retired  to  their  college  on  account 
of  ill  health,  or  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service ;  ten  died  in  California,  and  twenty-eight  new 
missionaries  came  from  Mexico;  so  that  there  were 
thirty-eight  Fathers  at  work  among  the  Indians  in 
1810.  Of  the  old  pioneers,  who  came  to  California 

(7)   Bancroft,  II,  4C-55.      (8)   Banc,  II,  B& 
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with  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  the  venerable  Fr.  Francisco 
Dumetz  alone  was  left  to  see  fourteen  days  of  the 
second  decade.  (8) 

Dubiko  this  first  decade  of  the  century  the  mission- 
aries in  California  baptized  22,000  persons  of  whom 
12,000  were  Indian  adults.  The  smallest  number  bap- 
tized in  a  year  at  the  missions  was  808  in  1809,  and 
the  largest  4,259  in  1808,  not  only  the  largest  in  this 
decade,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  the  mission  histo- 
ry during  a  like  period.  16,725  persons  died,  of  whom 
6,000  were  children  under  eight  years  of  age.  The 
total  gain  in  neophyte  population  was  from  13,668  in 
1800  to  18,770  in  1810,  that  is  to  say  5,162.  On  an 
average  779  marriages  were  solemnized  each  year.  (9) 

Large  stock  increased  to  141,000  head  Small,  stock, 
mostly  sheep,  gained  from  86,000  to  157,000  head. 
Agricultural  products  amounted  to  83,000  bushels  per 
year,  most  of  which  was  wheat.  (10) 

(8)  Banc.  II,  157-5S.  The  Fathers  who  left  California  did  not  depart 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  Fathers  Jacinto  Lopez  and  Lorenzo  Marelo 
sailed  on  October  9th,  1801.  Fathers  Ibafiez  and  Gil  came  to  take  their 
plac3  ia  A'ljnut,  whilst  Fr.  Pujol  died.  Fr.  Estevan  was  the  only  mission- 
ary to  retire  in  1802.  In  1803  Fathers  Lisuon  and  F.  M.  Sanchez  died,  and 
Fr.  Panella  retired.  On  Novombor  30th  the  Fr.  Guardian  wrote  that  of  the 
fourteen  religious  asked  for  only  seven  had  offered  to  go.  Nevertheless  ton 
new  Fathers  orrivcd  in  the  follow -ing  year ;  these  were  Amestoy,  Amoro*, 
P.  Cabot,  Cueva,  Dulanto,  Gutierrez,  Mufioz,  J.  B.  Sanchez,  Sancho,  and 
Urresti.  Fr.  Urresti  was  the  suporior  of  this  band  of  missionaries  while  on 
the  road.  On  the  other  hand  Fr.  Cruzado  died,  and  Fathers  Barcenilln, 
Martiarena,  Martinez,  and  Villain  sailed  away  in  Nov.  or  Doc.  In  1805  tin 
now-comers  were  Fathors  Juan  Cabot,  Lazaro,  Quint-ana,  Saizar,  and  Zal- 
videa.  The  departures  were  Fathers  Fernandez,  Cortez,  Gonzalez,  and  F.J. 
All  had  worked  zealously  and  completed  their  t?rm.  Uria.  Fr.  Urta  re- 
turned some  time  later.  The  arrivals  in  1806  were  Fathers  Bo.tacna,  Duran, 
Fortuni  and  Saenz.  Fathers  Cueva  and  Gutierrez,  sailed  for  Mexico  in 
Nov.  In  this  year,  Fr.  Santa  Maria  died.  In  1806  Fr.  Lnzaro  died.  In  1808 
Fathers  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  and  Suftor  arrived,  whilst  Father*  Carnicer, 
Jo*e Garcia,  and  J. A. Uria  retired.  In  Nov.  Fathers  Sitjar  and  Dulanto  died- 
on  the  mission.  Three  Fathers;  Sarrta,  Ulibnrri,  and  Rodriguez  came  to 
California  in  June  1809;  and  two:  Fathors  Faura  and  Iturrate  retired  in 
Oct.  In  1810  the  arrivals  were  Fathers  Marquinez  and  Panto ;  the  depar- 
ture* Fathers  Carranza  and  Santiago;  but  Fathers  Cipr4«  and  Landaeta 
died.  (9)  Banc.  II,  15C-1C0.  "Informes  Generales"  1KC-1M0.  The  flpurr  s 
in  these  official  reports  of  the  Fathers  do  not  agree  entirely  with  those 
furnished  by  Bancroft.  The  same  is  true  of  the  numbers  givon  by  him  in 
1800.         U0)   Banc,  II.  100. 
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Situation  Of  The  Fathebs  Dibiko  The  Revolutionabt  Peiiod—  Want 
Of  Mibhionabixr — UNst'ccEusri'L  Effobt  To  Cede  Some  Of  The  Mis- 
sions To  The  Obiiaba  Fbanciscanh— Office  Of  Comisabio  Pbefecto 
Cheated— Fb.  Sabia's  Cibcvlabb— A  Warning  From  The  Fb.  Gi abdian- 
A  REgCEST  Fbom  The  Commissabt  General— Fb.  SeAan  Obdebed  To 
Write  A  Histobt  Of  The  Missions—Fe.  Patebas*  Report— Statistics. 

The  situation  of  the  missionaries  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1810-1820  was  a  trying  one  indeed, 
says  Bancroft.  Not  only  were  they  deprived  of  their 
stipends,  (1)  and  their  missions  of  the  articles  which 
those  stipends  had  formerly  procured,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  exchange  the  mission  products,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  had  also  been  devoted  to  the  same 
end,  for  orders  on  the  royal  treasury  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  fear  would  never  be  paid,  as  indeed 
they  never  were.  Yet  he  sneeringly  adds:  "After  all, 
if  they  did  have  to  support  the  whole  province,  and 
notwithstanding  their  troubles,  they  were  much  bet- 
ter off  than  any  other  class. . . .  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  several  of  the  friars  accumulated  by  their  irreg- 
ular comm3rcial  operations  large  sums  of  money  dur« 
ing  this  period  and  a  little  latter."  For  this  benevo* 
lent  fling  at  the  devoted  missionaries  Bancroft  gives 
no  other  evidence  than  his  "I  have  no  doubt."(2) 

Elsewiiere  (8)  he  forgets  his  bigotry  and  rightly 
declares:  "Upon  the  Franciscan  establishments  fell  tho 
whole  burden  of  supporting  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  troops,  and  their  dues  for  unpaid  drafts 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  1820. 

(1)  Those  annual  piymonu  to  tho  Fathora  were  interrupted  from  Mil* 
1*34.   (2)  Bancroft  II,  1W.   (3)  Ibid.  II, 


Not  a  dollar  of  stipend  was  received  by  the  friurs 
during  the  entire  decade;  and  not  a  pingle  invoice  of 
goods  for  the  missions,  goods  usually  bought  with  the 
proceeds  of  habilitado's  drafts  and  the  friars'  sti- 
pends, could  be  forwarded,  except  one  or  two  of  very 
small  amount  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  fact 
that  the  stipends  came  from  the  Pious  Fund,  to 
which  the  treasury  had  no  claim  save  as  a  kind  of 
trustee  for  the  missions,  and  the  fact  that  the  other 
missionaries  were  not  so  entirely  neglected  as  those 
of  California,  made  the  situation  all  the  more  exas- 
perating; yet  the  protests  and  complaints  of  the 
friars  were  neither  a>  frequent  nor  so  bitter  as  might 
Ik*  expsjtel,  considering  th?  legal  rights  that  were 
being  violated." 

In  September  1811  there  came  two  letters,  dated 
February  20th,  and  April  18th,  from  Fr.  Guardian 
Garijo  to  Fr.  Tapis.  In  t!i332  letters  tli3  guardian 
explained  the  impossibility  of  sending  missionaries  or 
supplies  this  year,  and  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
bring  to  the  viceroy?s  attention  any  measure  for  the 
good  of  California,  on  account  of  the  revolution  then 
raging  in  Mexico.  A  company  of  five  Fathers,  newly 
arrived  from  Spain,  succeeded,  however,  after  much 
trouble  from  the  rebels,  in  reaching  Loreto  by  water 
from  Acapulco,  and  thence  came  overland  to  San  Di- 
ego in  July  1814.  (4) 

The  greatest  trouble  of  the  California  missions,  or 
that  about  which  mo3t  was  written,  was  that  of  ob- 
taining new  missionaries  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  had  died,  of  the  aged  and  intirm,  and  of  those 
that,  having  served  out  their  term,  were  anxious  for 
one  reason  or  another  to  retire.  TIid  failure  to  pay 
stipends  seems  to  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
the  way;  the  failure  of  the  government  to  pay  trav- 
eling  expenses  was  a  more  formidable  obstacle;  and 

(4)  Banc,  II,  197;  109. 
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worse  yet,  the  college  had  rarely  any  Fathers  to 
spare  for  the  northern  field.  As  early,  therefore,  as 
1811  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Fernandinos  to 
cede  half  the  California  missions  to  the  Franciscan 
college  of  Orizaba,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  discre- 
tory.  In  1816  Governor  Sola  wrote  to  the  viceroy  on 
the  great  need  of  Fathers  to  relieve  the  old  and  in- 
firm, attend  to  chaplain  and  pueblo  duties,  and  to 
found  new  missions  in  the  east.  Twenty  was  the 
number  asked  for,  and  he  suggested  that  they  might 
be  obtained  from  Orizaba,  either  acting  for  their  own 
college,  or  incorporated  with  that  of  San  Fernando. 

In  1817,  however,  nine  missions  from  Purisiina 
south  were  ceded  to  the  Orizaba  college,  the  reason 
being  inability  to  carry  on  so  groat  a  missionary 
work  for  want  of  missionaries.  The  cession  was  ac- 
cepted July  16th,  and  approved  by  the  viceroy.  It 
was  announced  in  California  by  Fr.  Serra  in  a  circu- 
lar of  October  11th;  and  in  a  report  of  November 
5th,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  transaction.  On 
September  12th,  1818,  the  Fr.  Guardian  wrote  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  seven  of  the  Oriza- 
ba Fathers  to  come  in  that  year  to  lake  charge  of 
the  missions  transferred  to  them,  and  that  the  vice- 
roy had  ordered  their  travelling  expenses  to  be  paid. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  Fathers  to  receive 
the  new-comers  kindly,  and  to  remember  that  all 
were  Franciscans.  However,  on  account  of  the  war 
there  was  a  delay  of  two  years  in  sending  the  new 
missionaries. 

Meanwhile,  obstacles  arose  in  California  which  pre- 
vented them  from  being  sent  at  all.  While  Father 
Prefect  Sarrfa  was  pleased  with  the  transfer  of  the 
southern  missions,  the  Fathers  stationed  at  those  mis- 
sions were  surprised  and  very  much  displeased.  Fr. 
President  Payeras  shared  their  feelings,  but  consoled 
the  missionaries  until  in  1810,  becoming  sole  superior 
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of  the  minions,  he  wai  in  a  position  to  express  his 
views.  He  then  protested  to  the  Fr.  Guardian  that 
the  northern  missions,  which  were  to  be  retained, 
were  but  worthless  skeletons  in  comparison  with  those 
in  the  south,  which  were  to  be  given  up.  He  insisted 
on  delay,  at  least,  so  that  the  Fathers  in  California 
could  be  consulted.  Both  guardian  and  viceroy  saw 
the  justice  of  this  request;  a  stay  of  proceedings  was 
ordered  until  the  question  could  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated. 

Meanwhile  four  Fathers  from  each  college  were  or- 
dered to. California  to  take  the  places  that  might  be 
assigned  them  temporarily.  The  Orizaba  religious,  how- 
ever, refused  to  come  to  California  on  the  experimen- 
tal basis  proposed,  so  that  the  four  from  San  Fernan- 
do arrived  alone.  It  is  not  known  how  the  question 
was  settled  in  Mexico;  but  it  could  not  make  itself 
heard  above  the  political  din  of  the  next  few  years, 
and  never  reappeared  in  California.  (5) 

Fr.  Est6van  Tapis  was  the  president  of  the  mission, 
until  1812.  On  July  18th  of  that  year  the  college  of 
San  Fernando  elected  Fr.  Jose  Seftan  to  succeed  Fr. 
Tapis.  He  took  charge  of  his  office  in  December,  and 
held  it  until  1815.  He  was  also  appointed  vicar-gen- 
eral by  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  and  continued  to  reside 
at  San  Buenaventura;  but  his  powers  were  abridged 
at  this  time  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  higher  of- 
fice. On  the  sa me  day  that  Fr.  Sefian  was  elected 
president  of  the  missions,  there  was  also  an  election 
of  a  comisarh  prefecio  in  the  person  of  Fr.  Sarria. 
It  was  not  until  a  year  later,  July  1818,  that  he  an- 
nounced his  assumption  of  the  offipe.  The  duties  of  his 
position  were  not  specified  in  the  aunounc  inent  of  his 
election,  but  they  were  made  clear,  not  only  by  the 
prefect's  subsequent  acts,  but  through  an  explanation 
of  Fr.  Sarria  given  in  later  years.  From  this  ins  ruc- 

W  Bancroft,  II,  407-410. 
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tion  we  learn  that  the  Fr.  Prefect  was  the  president's 
superior,  and  the  delegate  of  the  Franciscan  commis- 
sary general.  He  was  likewise  commissary  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  had  full  control  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  temporal  management  of  the  mis- 
sions. Tl:e  president,  on  the  other  hand,  while  subject 
to  the  prefect  in  business  matters,  was  responsible 
only  to  the  Fr.  Guardian  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
was  also  the  bishop's  vicar  general.  "There  was  never 
any  clashing  between  the  two,  nor  any  apparent  jeal- 
ousy," Bancroft  informs  us.  Prefect  Sarria's  head- 
quarters was  at  San  Carlos,  but  he  travelled  frcm 
place  to  place  frequently. 

In  1815  Fr.  Mariano  Payeras  was  chosen  president 
in  place  of  Fr.  Senan,  whose  term  had  expired.  He 
was  reelected  in  1818.  For  a  time  Fr.  Payeras  pos- 
sessed all  the  old  authority  of  president,  as  the  Fr. 
Guardian  notified  him  that,  in  the  absence  of  orders 
from  Spain,  no  election  for  perfect  had  been  held, 
and  that  the  office  no  longer  existed.  No  official  in- 
formation reached  Fr.  Sarria;  but  in  a  circular  he 
announced  that  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  six 
years  he  would  no  longer  hold  the  position.  Fr.  Pa- 
yeras issued  a  circular  accepting  with  sorrow  the 
full  responsibilities  of  the  presidency  as  it  existed  in 
former  years.  In  October  1819,  however,  a  new  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  Fr.  Payeras  was  raised  to  the  po- 
sition of  prefect,  while  Fr.  Senan  was  again  made 
president.  The  two  Fathers  assumed  their  respective 
offices  on  April  1st,  1820,  and  on  the  4th  Fr.  Payera6 
appointed  Fr.  Senan  his  vice-prefect.  (6) 

On  assuming  the  office  of  prefect  Fr.  Sarria  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  dated  San  Carlos  July  8th,  1818.  It 
was  directed  to  the  missionaries,  and  divided  into  48 
articles.  Among  other  things  he  enjoined  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  Rules  of  St.  Francis,  warned  the 

(G>   Bancroft,  II,  iXfl-SW. 


religious  not  to  neglect  the  annual  spiritual  exercises, 
and  especially  urged  them  to  acquire  the  Indian  lan- 
guage eo  as  to  be  able  to  teach  religion  and  the  cat- 
echiem  in  the  native  idiom.  Though  he  favored  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  to  the  Indians  in  accordance 
with  the  king's  wishes,  he  objected  to  the  parrot-like 
repetitions  by  the  neophytes  of  religious  truths  in  a 
language  they  did  not  understand.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  missionaries,  in  their  reports  of  1816,  stating 
that  religious  instruction  was  given  in  Spanish  and 
the  vernacular  alternately.  More  than  half  the  arti- 
cles of  Fr.  Sarria's  circular  is  devoted  to  details  of 
the  spiritual  training  of  neophytes.  He  reminded  the 
missionaries  that,  in  the  absence  of  curates,  the  souls 
of  the  Spanish  settlers  must  not  be  neglected,  and 
alluded  to  the  management  of  the  temporalities  as  a 
duty  which  must  not  detract  attention  from  more 
solemn  spiritual  obligations,  and  closed  as  he  had  be- 
gun with  an  exhortation. 

On  January  25th,  1817,  the  Fr.  Prefect  again  ad- 
dressed the  religious  in  a  letter  divided  into  27  arti- 
cles. He  had  just  completed  a  tour  of  inspection 
which,  he  affirmed,  had  tilled  him  with  joy  and  satis- 
faction. Yet  he  had  noted  that  some  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Fathers  were  much  too  large  and  sumptutusly  fur- 
nished for  the  "cells  of  poor  evangelical  toilers."  He 
was  grieved  at  this,  and  at  certain  comforts  in  cloth- 
ing and  food  more  in  accord  with  the  uspirit  of  the 
world"  than  with  Franciscan  Rules.  (7)  He  entreat- 
ed them  to  avoid  scrupulously  every  appearance  of 
wordly  ease,  and  not  to  wear  shoes  except  in  case 

(7)  In  hh  instructions  of  1306  Fr.  Gasol,  the  guardian  in  Mexico,  insisted 
that  the  Fathers  part  with  certain  silver  watches,  which  had  to  be  sent 
to  Guadalajara  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  soli  them  to  naval  or  military  officers  in  California  for  fear 
that  stcries  of  mission  luxury  in  that  province,  inconsistent  with  the 
vow  of  proverty,  shoul  1  become  current  in  Mexico  and  Spain.  In  the 
same  document  the  Fatliors  werc  also  instructed  to  avoid  suspicion  by 
en  ploying:  none  but  male  servanti.     Bancroft,  II,  165. 
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of  great  necessity ,  and  hy  formal  permission  frcta 
the  superior  or  confessor.  He  warned  them  to  avoid 
suspicious  company  and  all  counsel  and  association 
with  women,  that  no  breath  of  scandal  might  be 
raised.  The  matter  of  neglect  to  teach  in  the  native 
tongue  was  touched  upon  more  emphatically  than  be- 
fore. (8) 

On  December  19th,  1817,  Fr  President  Pay  eras  is- 
sued  a  circular  to  the  Fathers  on  their  duties  a* 
priests,  confessors,  and  guardians  of  public  morals, 
with  particular  reierence  to  their  obligations  toward 
the  Spanish  population. 

In  1820  Fr.  Lopez,  the  guardian  of  San  Fernando, 
addressed  the  missionaries  in  California  on  their 
worldly  extravagance,  and  warned  them  earnestly  a- 
gainst  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  It  had  been  re- 
ported in  Mexico  that  the  Franciscans  in  California, 
forgetting  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  of  whom 
only  the  old  and  infirm  had  travelled  on  horseback, 
or  otherwise  than  on  foot,  were  using  carts  with  two 
wheels,  and  even  wagons  with  four  wheels.  This  fact 
had  given  rise  in  Mexico  to  the  scandalous  report 
fiat  the  Fathers  in  Cal:fornia,  far  from  e  ldi  ring  hard- 
ships, were  living  in  wealth  and  ease.  Hence  the  dis- 
cretory  of  the  college  had  voted  unanimously  that  ev- 
ery carriage  must  be  burnt»at  once,  if  it  could  not  be 
converted  to  some  other  use  than  carrying  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  Fr.  Prefect  was  charged  with  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  this  order,  which  was,  however, 
accompanied  with  much  praise  of  those  same  Fathers 
for  their  faithfulness  in  other  respects.  (9) 

In  May  1816  Fr.  Juan  Buenaventura  Bestard,  com- 
missary general  of  the  Indies,  called  upon  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  Franciscan  Order  for  informa- 
tion about  themselves,  their  past  lives,  and  present 
positions.  The  reports  were  to  be  rendered  to  their 

(*)  B*nc.  XX,  W-401.        (9)  Ibid,  IX,  402. 
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immediate  superiors,  who  were  to  add  notes  on  the 
various  topics.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  Fr. 
Sarrfa,  on  May  28d,  1817,  sent  out  a  circular  of 
eight  blank  leaves,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Fr.  Bestard's 
order,  and  in  a  few  lines  on  the  first  page  of  his  cir- 
cular he  called  for  the  record  of  their  lives  and  ser- 
vices. Each,  on  receiving  the  document,  inscribed  on 
it  a  brief  autobiography  of  himself,  signed  his  name 
and  position,  and  passed  the  paper  to  the  nearest 
companion  missionary,  until  within  a  month  the  cir- 
cular contained  the  life  of  each  of  the  thirty-five  Fa- 
thers then  stationed  in  California.  The  original  state- 
ments thus  obtained  were  embodied  with  additions 
in  Fr.  Sarria's  report  of  November  5th,  1817.  (10) 

In  August  1818  the  commissary  general  instructed 
the  prefect  to  release  Fr.  Sefian  from  other  duties  in 
order  that  he  might  be  induced  to  prepare  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  missions,  a  work  which  he  was  ex- 
horted to  begin  in  the  Lord's  name  and  with  the  Fr. 
commissary's  blessing.  In  September  1819,  Fr.  Paye- 
ras,  having  consulted  Fr.  Sefian  and  obtained  his  con- 
sent to  undertake  the  task,  instructed  all  the  Fathers 
to  render  him  every  possible  assistance.  Fr.  Sefian, 
however,  died  in  1828,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  left  any  part  of  his  work  completed,  though, 
doubtless,  he  collected  some  material  for  his  mission- 
ary chronicle.  (11) 

Ox  September  17th,  1819,  (12)  Fr.  President  Payc- 
ras  made  a  report  to  the  governor,  which  was  an  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  mission  troubles,  particularly 
in  their  relations  to  the  pagans  and  the  runaway  ne- 
ophytes. Formerly,  says  Fr.  Payeras,  the  soldiers  pro- 
tected both  Fathers  and  settlers,  kept  the  Indians 
under  the  sweet  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  and  inspired  re- 
spect and  fear  among  the  gentiles;  but  now  the  spir* 
it  of  insubordination  and  independence  spreading 

(10)  Bancroft  IX,  40HCH*  (11)  IbW.  410*411.  (U)  1W4-  4U4H0*. 
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through  the  world  had  reached  California  and  affect- 
ed both  soldiers  and  Indians.  The  neophytes  were  de- 
serting the  missions,  and  the  pagans,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  renegade  Christians,  were  daily  becoming 
more  bold  and  hostile. 

The  population  of  Spanish  and  mixed  blood,  known 
as  gente  de  razon,  at  the  close  of  1820  amounted  to 
3,270  souls.  The  total  neophyte  population  had  in- 
creased from  18,770  to  20,478  in  the  ten  years,  and 
there  were  twenty  missions.  (18) 

Of  the  thirty-nine  Fathers  in  the  province  at  the 
end  of  1810,  four  had  retired  to  the  college  before 
1820;  seven  had  died  at  their  posts;  and  nine  new 
Fathers  had  entered  the  field,  fo  that  thirty-seven 
still  remained  at  work  among  the  natives  of  Califor- 
nia. Fr.  Senan  was  the  only  one  left  of  those  who 
had  come  before  1790.  (14) 

The  number  of  baptisms  in  all  the  missions  during 
this  period  1810-1820  was  18,718.  As  many  as  16,526 
persons  died,  and  4,696  marriages  were  blessed. 
Large  stock  at  the  end  of  1820  amounted  to  149,489 
head,  a  gain  of  18,188  over  1810;  small  stock,  or 
sheep,  gained  84,679  head,  there  being  191,698  in  the 
mission  pastures  at  the  end  of  1820,  while  4,963 
horses,  a  gain  <  f  1257,  belonged  to  the  missions. 
Agricultural  products  averaged  118-625  bushels  a 
year.  (15) 

The  raising  of  cotton  was  unsuccessfully  attempted 
at  San  Gabriel  as  early  as  1808.  Olives  from  the  mis- 
sion orchards  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 

(13)  "Informed  Generates"  1M0-182U.  (14)  Banc.  XI,  Sto-aW.  The  thirt; . 
seven  on  the  missions  in  1820  were  as  follows:  Aboll.i,  Araor6j,  Arroyo, 
Karona,  Boscaun,  Cabot,  J.,  Cabot,  P.,  C'atala,  Duran,  Fortnni,  Oil.  Jaime, 
Martin,  Martinez.  Payeras,  Peyri,  Rodriguez,  Saizar,  Sanchez,  Sancho, 
Sarrla,  Sefian,  Suflor,  Tapis,  Ulibarri,  Uri  i,  Viador,  and  ZaMdea,  with 
the  new-comers:  Altimira,  E^cude,  Eiteiega,  Martin,  Nuez,  Olbes 
Oliva,  Ordaz.  and  Bipoll.  Anion*  the  "gen to  do  razon,"  or  Spanish 
settlors,  a*  resistord  in  the  mission  book",  thoro  were  1,373  baptisms. 
583  deaths,  and  250  marriages.  (15)  "Informes  Generalos"  1810-1020.  Banc- 
roft's figures  do  not  agree  with  ths  reports  of  the  Fathers. 
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at  Son  Diego,  and  at  some  other  places,  between 
1801  and  1808.  Hemp  was  also  cultivated  at  the  mis- 
sions. In  1810  there  were  shipped  from  San  Gabriel, 
15,582  pounds;  from  San  Fernando,  7,600  lbs;  Santa 
lues,  12,508  lbs.  ;  San  Buenaventura,  9,908  tbs. ;  San 
Luis,  2,044  lbs. ;  Santa  Barbara,  4,588  lbs. ;  San  Die- 
go, 44,781  lbs. ;  Monterey,  4,587  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industries  were  confined  to  the  mis- 
sions, where  the  neophytes  under  missionary  superin- 
tendence worked  the  wool,  shorn  from  their  large 
flocks,  into  blankets  and  coarse  fabrics  which  sufficed 
for  their  clothing.  They  also  made  soap,  tanned  vari- 
ous kinds  of  skins  and  hides,  made  shoes  and  sad- 
dles, and  did  the  rude  carpenter's,  cabinetmaker's, 
and  blacksmith's  work  needed  at  the  missions.  There 
are,  however,  no  statistics  or  details  respecting  the 
products  of  the  mission  workshops.  (16) 


si  cularization  published  in  california— the  fathers  ready  to 
Leave— Instructions  To  The  Missionaries— Fr.  Paybrab'  Protest— Ex- 
pedition To  The  North— Independence  Of  Mexico— Death  Of  Fr. 
Payer  as— Death  Of  Fr.  SeAan^The  Fathers  Refuse  To  Tare  T  ie 
Oath  Of  Allegiance— Fr.  Martinez  Banished. 

As  early  as  1818  the  Spanish  Cortes  had  passed  a 
decree  secularizing,  or  rather  confiscating,  all  the  mis- 
sions in  America.  After  an  unexplained  delay  of 
seven  years,  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  decree  was 
published  by  Viceroy  Venadito  on  January  20th, 
1821.  The  news  was  at  once  forwarded  by  the 
Fr.  Guardian  to  Fr.  Payeras,  with  instructions  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  requirements  of  the  decree 

(Id)  Banc.,  II,  179-180. 
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by  surrendering  the  administration  of  the  temporali- 
ties to  the  government,  but  to  insist  on  exact  inven- 
tories and  other  requisite  formalities.  He  was  also  to 
notify  the  bishop  that  the  Fathers  were  ready  to  give 
vp  the  missions  as  Foon  as  demanded.  Accordingly, 
in  July  he  notified  Governor  Sola  that  the  mission- 
aries rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  being  free  to  engage 
in  new  spiritual  conquests,  or  to  seek  retirement  at 
their  college.  A  similar  notice  was  cent  to  the  bishop 
of  Sonora,  and  a  corresponding  information  was  for- 
warded to  all  the  missionaries 

In  the  communications  of  the  Fr  Guardian  and  the 
Fr.  Prefect,  says  Bancroft,  there  appears  no  word  of 
protest,  no  complaint,  but  only  joy  as  at  relief  from 
a  burden.  Doubtless  there  was  at  the  college,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  Fr.  President  and  the  Fr.  Prefect, 
a  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust  arising  from  the 
complications  of  the  temporal  management  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  relief 
from  the  measure  proposed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Fa- 
thers Fr.  Payeras  exhorts  them  to  have  all  in  readi- 
ness, both  temporal  and  spiritual,  so  as  uto  reply 
with  sonorous  voice  to  the  first  lawful  call,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  political,  Domine,  ecce  adaum" 

Governor  Sola  in  his  reply  to  Fr.  Payeras  stated 
that  he  had  received  no  official  news  of  the  matter 
in  question,  but  that  on  receipt  of  such  news  he 
"would  act  with  the  circumspection  and  piulence 
which  so  delicate  a  subject  demands."  The  bishop  of 
Sonora  replied  that  secularization  had  not  been  en- 
forced anywhere  in  Ameiica,  and  that  the  California 
Fathers  might  remain  in  charge  of  their  missions.  (1) 

On  January  23d,  1821,  Fr.  Payeras  issued  a  circu- 
lar dated  at  Soledfid,  in  which  he  embodied  the  views 
of  the  Fr.  Guardian  communicated  to  all  the  reli- 
gious the  year  previous  upon  the  use  of  coaches,  and 

(1)  Bancroft,  It,  431-433. 
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warned  them  against  other  luxuries  and  comforts  in* 
compatible  with  a  Franciscan's  vow.  He  doubted  the 
propriety  of  riding  on  horseback;  but  surely  no  Fa- 
ther  should  ride  in  any  other  vehicle  than  the  ordi- 
nary cart  of  the  country  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules, 
and  then  only  when  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness. During  the  same  year,  and  also  the  next,  the 
Fr.  Prefect  issued  two  other  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  which,  however,  he  6eems  to  have  modified 
his  views  pomewhat,  as  he  declared  that  the  Fr. 
President  need  have  no  scruples  in  using  a  cart,  and 
advised  the  aged  to  take  care  of  themselves,  since 
there  was  no  hope  of  being  relieved  from  duty.  (2) 

On  June  18th,  1821,  Fr.  Payeras  sent  a  long  and 
earnest  protest  to  the  college  against  Governor  Sola's 
ever-increasing  interference  in  the  temporal  manage- 
ment of  the  missions.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
protest  was  Sola's  demand  for  the  original  invoices 
and  accounts  of  all  mission  trade,  in  order,  as  the 
Father  claimed  with  reason,  to  pry  into  mission  af- 
fairs, to  show  his  authority,  and  to  learn  what  the 
misu  maii  s  possessed. 

FR031  the  first,  he  urged,  Sola  had  held  radical 
views  of  missionary  subordination  to  provincial  au- 
thority, and  had  regarded  the  Fathers  as  mere  admin- 
istrators of  estates.  Hitherto  the  governor's  inquisit- 
ive schemes  had  been  baffled,  chiefly  through  the 
old  time  decision  that  the  missionary  stood  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  Indians,  and  had  exclusive  control 
of  them  and  their  property;  but  now,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  Spain,  Sola  proposed  to  revive  his  plans, 
and  this  demand  for  papers  was  doubtles  a  first  step 
in  that  direction.  He  pointed  to  the  progress  of  the 
missions  from  struggling  poverty  to  their  present  po- 
sition as  proof  of  the  missionaries'  successful  manage- 
ment, and  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  missions  had 

(2)  Bancroft,  II.  4». 
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supported  the  province  for  the  last  ten  years,  during 
which  the  religious  had  not  received  their  annual  al- 
lowance. He  declared  that  this  year,  as  in  former 
years,  the  response  to  the  governor's  frequent  calls 
for  aid  had  been  liberal  and  cheerful,  and  denied 
the  charge  that  the  missions  had  wealth  other  than 
what  was  visible,  the  most  having  from  $100  to  $1, 
000  in  money,  and  a  few  $3,000  or  $4,000,  which  was 
needed  for  current  expenses.  Fr.  Payeras,  moreover, 
insisted  that  the  mission  property,  though  large  in 
the  aggregate,  would  afford  but  little  to  each  of  its 
thousands  of  owners.  (3) 

However,  as  destitution  •  continued  to  press  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  the  only  source  of  relief,  as  in  for- 
mer years,  were  the  missions,  from  them  were  ob- 
tained food  and  other  articles  for  actual  consumption, 
contributions  of  produce  for  trade  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, laborers  for  presidio  w<  rk,  cattle  for  the  com- 
pany ranches,  and  even  advances  of  money.  Only  in 
one  instance  did  a  Father  protest  to  his  superior 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  content  with  the  necessar- 
ies of  life,  often  coupled  their  demands  with  threats, 
and  were  always  grumbling,  no  matter  how  much 
the  missionaries  exerted  themselves.  Governor  Sola 
acknowledged  the  aid  received  from  the  missions,  and 
in  one  instance  the  Mexican  official  journal  took  notice 
of  it.  Thus  in  January  1821  Fr.  Payeras  deemed  the 
call  upon  the  missions  for  $3,000  in  coin  for  an  arse- 
nal at  Monterey  just,  and  urged  each  mission  to  con- 
tribute. Each  mission  gave  from  $25-$200.  In  Febru- 
ary Sola  acknowledged  receiving  eighty  horses,  eighty 

(il)   Bancroft,  II,  Bancroft  here  professes  to  be  astonished  that  the 

Franciscans,  who  without  a  woid  of  protest  cheerfully  agreed  to  giye  up 
all  the  missions,  could  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  resist  demands  upon 
the  missions,  which  he  thinks  were  not  so  much  oppressed  after  all.  It 
is  strange  he  does  not  comprehend  the  difference.  The  Franciscans 
cluimed  nothing  for  themselyes,  but  standing  in  the  position  of  parents 
towards  the  Indians  they  had  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  wards,  and 
they  did  so  fearlessly. 
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saddles,  and  fifty  blankets  through  Fr.  Martinez  as  a 
donation  for  the  troops.  San  Francisco  gave  $1,200 
worth  of  soap  this  year,  as  the  mission  had  no 
wheat.  In  May  800  cattle  were  furnished  by  the  mis- 
sions, and  $6,000  were  advanced  in  June.  The  mis- 
sions also  offered  to  furnish  fcuj  plies  for  the  troops  in 
Lower  California.  (4) 

Late  in  the  year  of  1821  Governor  Sola  sent  an 
expedition  north  of  San  Rafael.  Fr.  Bias  Ordaz  ac- 
companied the  troops  as  chaplain  and  chronicler. 
Some  neophytes  were  also  attached  to  the  force 
which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  October  18th. 
Starting  from  the  strait  <n  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
the  company  for  nine  days  marched  northward  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  which  they  called  Je- 
sus Maria.  The  northern  limit  reached  seems  to  point 
to  the  latitude  of  Shasta  or  Weaverville.  For  nine 
days  the  explorers  then  marched  southward  over  the 
mountains.  It  would  seem  from  the  diary  that  the 
party  entered  the  region  of  Ukiah  from  the  direction 
of  the  Caw  Mountains  on  the  east  and  northeast.  (5) 

The  party  also  came  to  a  place  thirteen  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  River  in  the  region 
of  Cloverdale.  Returning,  probably  by  way  of  the 
modern  Healdsburg  and  Santa  Rosa,  the  party  ar- 
rived at  San  Rafael  on  November  12th.  This  was  the 
most  extensive  northern  land  expedition  ever  made 
by  the  Spaniards  in  California.  Fr.  Ordaz's  diary  of 
the  famous  trip  is  still  extant.  (6) 

Mexico's  independence  from  Spain  and  Iturbide's 
imperial  regency,  established  in  September,  was  not 
announced  in  California  before  the  end  of  1821.  The 


(4)  Banc.  II  486-439.  (5)  From  miim  Round  Valley,  Ukiah,  Hopland, 
and  surrounding  Indian  missions,  the  district  traversed  by  Fr.  Ordaz  if 
Bancroft  is  correct,  were  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Fathors,  anion* 
whom  was  the  writer.  Big  Valley,  east  of  the  Caw  Mountains,  perhaps 
also  Tlsited  by  the  Franciscan  traveller,  is  still  in  charge  of  the  Fa- 
thers, who  at  St.  Turibius  hare  a  residence.    (6)  Banc.  II,  445-449. 
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Franciscan  Fathers  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  government.  (7) 

t  In  1828  the  missions  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Fr.  Prefect  Payerns  and  Fr.  President  Jo*6 
Seftan.  The  former  died  on  April  28th  at  his  own 
raiesi<  n  of  Purisima,  and  was  buried  next  day  under 
the  pulpit  of  the  mission  church.  "There  was  no  mis- 
sionary of  better  and  more  even-balanced  ability  in 
the  province,"  says  Bancroft.  uHe  was  personally  a 
popular  man  on  account  of  his  affable  manners,  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
all.  It  was  impossible  to  quarrel  with  him;  and  even 
Governor  Sola's  peevish  and  annoying  complaints 
never  ruffled  his  temper.  Yet  he  had  extraordinary 
business  ability,  was  a  clear  and  forcible  as  well  as 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  withal  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of  character." 

The  vice-prefect  and  president  of  the  missions,  Fr. 
Seftan,  succeeded  Fr.  Payeras  temporarily.  Fr.  Senar, 
however,  also  died  on  August  24th  of  the  same 
year.  He  had  named  Fr.  Sarria  as  his  successor  on  the 
4th,  until  the  college  of  San  Fernando  could  make 
an  appointment.  Fr.  Sarria  learned  of  the  death  of  Fr. 
Seftan  on  September  5th,  and  held  the  office  of  pre- 
fect ad  inter min  until  November  1824,  when  he  was 
appointed  and  continued  in  office  throughout  the  de- 
cade. He  was  also  president  of  the  missions  till  April 
1825.  when  Fr.  Narciso  Duran  became  president.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Jos6  Bernardo  Sanchez, 
who  held  the  office  until  1881,  though  Fr.  Duran  was 
reelected  in  May  1880.  (8) 

Early  in  1825  Governor  Arguello  received  the  fed- 
eral constitution  of  the  Mexican  republic  adopted  by 
Congress  October  4th,  1824.  Fr.  Prefect  Sarria  de- 
clined to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  However,  he 

(7)  Bancroft,  II,  451-452.  (8)  Both,  Fr.  Duran  and  Fr.  tranches,  held  the  tv 
tie  of  Ylcar  under  the  bifthop,  Fr,  Duran  harlnir  received  hi?  »lT*>u;tipcpt 
at  early  as  W24.  Bancroft  XL  4KNW :  65*. 


left  each  of  tha  Fathers  fr*e  to  decide  for  himself, 
and  refused  to  issue  instructions  on  the  subject.  He 
defended  Ids  action  in  letters  to  the  governor,  and 
stated  that  anterior  obligation  to  tho  king  of  Spain 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  based  his  refusal.  On 
the  7th  of  April  the  diputacion  (9)  tcok  up  the  mat- 
ter. Francisco  Castro  urged  immediate  steps  to  learn 
which  of  the  Fathers  would  follow  the  example  of 
their  superior.  He  also  proposed  that  those  who  took 
this  course  should  be  deprived  of  all  control  of  the 
temporalities  of  their  respective  missions,  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  administrators.  Governor  Ar- 
guello  opposed  Ihe  measure,  because  it  might  force 
the  missionaries  to  abandon  the  missions  altogether, 
and  also  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  com- 
petent administrators.  The  final  result  was  an  order 
to  the  commandants  that  each  Father  should  be  re- 
quired to  state  in  writing  whether  he  would  take  the 
oath  or  not.  (10) 

When  Fr.  Duran  became  president  of  the  missions 
in  1825,  he  likewise  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, not,  as  he  said,  from  "any  disaffection  to  the 
independence,"  nor  for  any  "odious  passion,"  for  he 
indeed  believed  Spain  was  better  off  without  Mexico ; 
but  he  was  tired  of  taking  so  many  oaths  during  the 
past  few  years,  when  oaths  seemed  to  have  become 
mere  playthings.  "I  offer",  he  wrote,  "an  oath  to  do 
nothing  against  the  established  government,  and  if 
this  be  not  accepted,  I  am  resigned  to  the  penalty  of 
expatriation  which  the  constitution  imposes."  Mean- 
while the  news  that  Fr.  Prefect  Sarria  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  was  sent  to  Mexico,  and  in  June  an 
order  from  Victoria,  the  Mexican  president,  was  de- 
spatched to  California  that  the  obstinate  prefect 
should  be  arrested  and  "sent  to  Mexico  by  the  first 
vessel.  This  order  was  carried  into  effect  in  October, 

(9)   Legislative  assembly.      (10)   Bancroft  III,  7;  10-18. 
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R9  appears  indirectly  from  Governor  Echandia's  com- 
munication to  Fr.  Duran,  in  which  the  latter  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  San  Diego  and  take  the  oath,  in 
order  that  he  might  assume  the  duties  of  Fr.  Sarria 
during  the  lattcr's  arrest.  That  is  as  far  as  the  mat- 
ter went;  for  Fr.  Sarria  retained  the  position  of  eo- 
misario  prefecto  of  the  missions,  and  was  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  though  no- 
minally under  arrest  as  a  recalcitrant  Spaniard.  (11) 
As  a  rule  the  missionaries  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  1824,  but  it  was 
not  deemed  wise  to  expel  any  of  them  for  that  rea- 
son. The  great  fear  was  that  they  might  leave  the 
territory  in  a  body  if  pressed  too  hard.  As  matters 
were,  the  rulers  and  leading  citizens  understood  that 
any  radical  and  sudden  change,  effected  without  the 
aid  of  the  Fathers,  would  ruin  the  territory  by  cut- 
ting off  its  chief  resources,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
raids  of  hostile  Indians.  Besides  there  were  none  to 
take  their  places.  Hence  Gov.  Echandia  excused  him- 
self for  not  enforcing  the  decree  against  the  Fathers, 
on  the  ground  that  all  the  Franciscans  except  three 
were  Spaniards,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to 
expel  them  with  nobody  to  take  their  place.  He 
urged  the  Mexican  government  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main permanently  in  the  territory.  Moreover  the 
ayuntamientos(12)of  San  Jos£,  Monterey,  and  perhaps 
other  places,  sent  petitions  on  the  evils  that  must 
result  from  expelling  the  missionaries;  they  expressed 
the  deepest  love  and  veneration  for  tho  Fathars,  and 
pleaded  eloquently  that  the  people  might  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  spiritual  guides.  The  matter  seems  to 
have  rested  there.  One  of  the  Fathers,  however, 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  political  intrigues  by 
dying  before  the  end  of  1820.  This  was  the  aged  and 
infirm  Fr.  Jaime.  Two  others,  Fathers  Ripoll  and  A!- 

(11)   Baic,  III,  18-19;  87.     (12)  Tr>wQ  councils. 
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timira,  took  passage  for  Spain  on  hoard  the  Ameri- 
can brig  Harbinger,  at  the  end  of  IS 27,  or  perhaps 
in  January  1828.  (18) 

Though  attached  to  the  old  system,  "the  most  reri- 
ous  charge  that  could  be  brought  against  the  Fathers 
was  an  occasional  injudicious  use  of  the  tongue,  says 
Bancroft.  Of  all  the  missionaries  Fr.  Martinez  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  was  the  most  outspoken  and  independent 
in  political  matters.  Governor  Echandia  from  person- 
al motives  deemed  his  absence  desirable,  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  an  example  of  this  Father  The 
governor  charged  Fr.  Martinez,  with  complicity  in  the 
Soli8  revolt,  to  give  more  significance  to  the  arrest. 
4The  evidence,"  Bancroft  himself  says,  "was  very 
weak;  but  there  was  no  risk,  since  as  a  Spaniard  the 
accused  might  be  at  any  time  exiled  legally/'  He 
was  arrested  in  February  1880,  and  confined  in  a 
room  of  the  comandancia  at  Santa  Barbara.  In  his 
testimony  he  denied  all  the  allegations  ngainst  him, 
except  that  of  giving  food  to  the  soldiers  as  others 
had  done,  and  as  was  customary  for  the  missionaries 
to  do,  whoever  their  guests  might  be.  He  claimed 
to  have  tried  to  dissuade  Solis  from  the  foolish 
scheme  of  raising  the  Spanish  Hag.  In  a  long  and 
eloquent  communication  addressed  to  Echandia  a- 
gainst  the  manner  of  his  treatment,  Fr.  Martinez, 
while  not  denying  his  well-known  political  sentiments 
claimed  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
that  Spain  could  be  benefited  by  petty  revolts  in 
California,  that  he  desired  the  welfare  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  that  in  his  opinion  it  could  not  be  advant- 
ageously separated  from  Mexico.  The  two  Fathers 
Cabot  testified  to  having  seen  letters  in  which  Fr. 
Martinez  declined  to  take  part  in  the  political  scheme 
of  Solis,  and  declared  that,  if  the  king  wished  to  con- 
quer any  part  of  Americn,  he  might  do  it  himself. 
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Fr.  Sarrla,  too,  presented  an  argument  to  prove  Fr. 
Martinez  innocent.  On  the  Oth  of  March,  however,  a 
council  of  war,  composed  of  six  officers,  besides  the 
governor,  decided  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  that  the 
accused  should  be  sent  out  of  Mexican  territory  by 
the  first  vessel  available.  Many  of  the  items  rested 
on  the  testimony  of  a  single  soldier.  An  English  ship 
thereupon  took  the  Father  to  Callao  which  he 
reached  in  June.  (14) 


Secularization— Destitution— Missions  Taxei>— Indian  Betolt— Statis- 
tics— Dscbeb  Or  Secularization  Published— Opinion  Of  Some  Of  The 
Fathebs— Fb.  Duban's  Comxentabibs— The  Pious  Fund— Its  Histobi— 
KcHANDIA'S  Reoulatioxs— Fb.  Sanchez'  Cbiticism— Fb.  Petbi. 

The  most  important  problem  effecting  the  missions 
was  that  of  secularization.  The  governor  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  immediate  action,  but  he  resolved 
to  make  a  step  in  that  direction.  On  July  25th  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  partial  "emancipation"  in  fa- 
vor of  the  mission  Indians.  By  its  terms  those  desir- 
ing to  leave  the  missions  might  do  so,  provided  they 
had  been  Christians  from  childhood,  or  for  fifteen 
years,  were  married,  or  at  least  not  minors,  and  had 
some  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  order,  how- 
ever, applied  only  to  the  districts  of  San  Diego,  San- 
ta Barbara,  and  Monterey.  In  1828  San  Francisco  was 
included,  excepting  the  frontier  missions  of  San  Ra- 
fael and  San  Francisco  Solano.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  missionaries  made  any  special  opposition. 
The  experiment  was  tried  with  a  few  neophytes  who, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  fell  into  excesses,  gam- 

(18)   Banc.  Ill  08-100. 
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bled  away  their  property,  and  wore  compelled  to  tag 
or  steal.  (1 ) 

Nevebtiielkss,  at  the  session  of  July  20th,  1830, 
E  ?handfi  brought  his  secularization  schem?  before  the 
diputacion,  and  this  body,  after  much  discussion  and 
some  slight  modifications,  approved  the  plan.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  missions 
into  pueblo3  or  towns.  Each  neophyte  was  to  have  a 
share  in  the  mission  land?  and  other  property.  The 
Fathers  might  remain  as  curates,  or  establish  a  new 
line  of  missions  on  the  gentile  frontier.  Provisions 
were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  Francis- 
can convents,  at  Santa  Olara  and  at  San  Gabriel,  for 
which  twenty  or  more  religious  were  to  be  sent  from 
Mexico  at  th3  expense  of  the  Pious  Fund,  and  to 
which  the  Spanish  Fathers  allowed  to  remain  might 
attach  themselves.  These  convents  were  intended  to 
supply  the  future  missionaries,  curates,  and  chaplains. 
The  measure,  with  which  the  Fathers  had  nothing  to 
do,  was  not  to  be  enforced  without  the  approval  of 
the  supreme  government.  The  plan  was  forwarded  to 
Mexico  in  September  1880,  but  the  general  govern- 
ment took  no  action  in  the  matter.  (2) 

There  was  considerable  distress  in  some  seasons  of 
this  period  all  over  California.  Fr.  Duran  on  one  oc- 
casion told  Fr.  Martinez  of  San  Francisco  that  no 
more  supplies  could  be  sent,  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  discharge  the  guards  if  there  was  a  lack 
of  rations.  Fr.  Viader  wrote  that  Santa  Clara  had  to 
buy  wheat  for  its  neophytes,  while  the  pueblo  had 
plenty  of  grain  to  sell  to  the  presidios.  The  destitu- 
tion was  very  great  at  San  Diego,  but  the  comman- 
dant in  his  letters  stated  that  the  Fathers  gave  all 
they  could.  In  Mexico  the  Fr.  Guardian  made  a  de- 
tailed representation  to  Minister  Aleman  on  the  crit- 
ical condition  of  affairs  in  California,  and  showed 

(1)  Banc.,  Ill  JOMQ4.     (2)   IbiU.  Ill,  106-U*. 
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that  the  Indians  were  naturally  disgusted,  since  by 
their  labor  they  had  to  support  themselves,  the  mis- 
sionaries,  the  government,  and  the  troops.  He  declared 
the  amount  of  unpaid  drafts  to  be  $250,151,  whilst 
the  unpaid  stipends  amounted  to  $158,712;  and  he 
begged  most  earnestly  for  at  least  a  partial  payment 
to  save  the  missions  from  ruin.  (:•>) 

Besides  furnishing  supplies  for  worthless  drafts  and 
paying  commercial  toll  and  taxes,  the  missionaries 
had  to  contribute  a  tithe  of  all  the  mission  products 
to  the  government.  The  method  of  collection  was  to 
exact  from  each  mission  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  supplies  for  guards  and  presidial  garrisons,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  give  c  redit  on  account  for 
the  excess  of  amounts  thus  furnished  over  the  taxes. 
"I  lind  no  evidence,''  says  Bancroft,  uthat  any  part 
of  the  balance  was  paid  in  any  instance/'  (4) 

The  neophytes  of  Santa  Ines,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Purisima  in  1824  revolted  against  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  caused  some  bhodshed.  The  Fathers  in 
Mexico,  advised  by  those  in  California,  declared  the 
real  cause  to  be  the  discontent  of  the  Indians  at 
having  to  support  the  troops  by  their  hard  labor 
without  pay,  which  discontent  was  fanned  into  revolu- 
tion by  continued  acts  of  cruelty.  At  any  rate  there 
was  no  ill  feeling  shown  by  the  Indians  against  the 
Fathers.  (5) 

Meanwhile  t he  missions  received  nothing  from  the 
Pious  Fund  through  the  Mexican  treasury.  During 
1819-1*20,  $24,000  of  the  stipend  were  paid,  1>ut  It  is 
not  certain  that  even  this  amount  ever  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. ((5) 

As  registered  in  the  mission  l>ooks,  during  the  dec- 
ade 1820-18:30,  there  were  1,8(5(5  Baptisms,  717  death, 
and  &S7  marriages  among  the*  Spanish   and  mixed 

t:;»    Banc.  III.  21.       (4>    Ibid.  H7-s*.        mi    I  hi  J    II,  .V27-YJS.      <6*  Ibid. 
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white  population,  which  in  1880  nunihered  4,250  for 
whole  California.  The  Franciscan  Fathers  were  in 
charge  of  the  settlers,  na  there  were  no  resident  sec- 
ular pri?st3  in  tin  territory.  (7) 

The  neophyte  population  bad  fallen  from  20,473  in 
1820  to  18,815  at  the  close  of  1881.  (8)  There  were 
probably  alnmt  2,000  pagan  Indians  living  in  the  ran- 
chos,  pueblos,  end  presidios,  though  there  are  no  data 
on  which  to  base  any  estimate  respecting  the  number 
of  gentiles.  In  only  a  few  missions  were  there  any 
more  pagans  accessible  for  conversion,  except  at  very 
great  distances.  During  this  period  in  all  the  Indian 
mission  18,720  persons  were  baptized,  and  10,885 
deaths  occured,  whilst  5,544  couples  were  joined  in 
matrimony.  Mission  cattle  increased  from  140,480  to 
152,900  head;  horses  decreased  from  4,958  to  1,908; 
and  sheep  likewise  decreased  from  191,098  to  158,655. 
the  average  crop  of  grain  amounted  to  80,250  bushels 
The  largest  crop  during  the  whole  existence  of  the 
missions,  180,000  bushels,  was  in  1821.  (9) 

Of  the  thirty-seven  Franciscans  at  work  in  1820 
ten  died  before  1881,  four  left  California,  and  only 
three  came  to  take  their  places.  Only  twenty-six, 
therefore,  were'  in  charge  of  twenty-one  missions.  The 
dentil  of  Fr.  Senan  left  none  alive  of  those  who  had 
come  before  J790;  and  the  pioneers  of  eaili»r  date 
than  1800  were  reduced  to  five.  (10) 

Secularization  of  the  missions  continued  to  be  the 
talk  among  politicans,  and  though  Governor  Echandia 
well  knew  that  the  territorial  government  had  no 
power  to  secularize  the  missions,  a  decree  of  seculari- 
zation was  issued  January  0th,  1881.  "It  was  an  illc- 

(7)  i  huc.  II.  65.*!.  its)  "Infonnes  Cienerales."  Tin*  official  reports  of  the 
Fr.  Superior  of  tin*  California  missions  close  with  \KM.  at  least  as  lar  :.h 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  obtain  them.  The  rej>ort  of  LSll  is  not  signed. 
Th  «  one  of  i*  signed  by  Fr.  Sanchez.  The  dates  and  other  statistical 
matter*  after  \&tt  must  be  supplied  from  Bancroft,  whoso  flfrure..  we  have 
found  to  be  incorrect  far,  though  not  very  materially  so.  tlo  '  Ii  - 
for.r.es  Generales,"  1»20  -18ai ;  Bancroft  II,  Col  &>*5.    <10»  Bancroft  II, « '54  655. 
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gal  and  even  revolutionary  measure,-5  says  Bancroft. 
With  the  proper  instructions  the  document  was  sent 
not  only  to  local  officials,  but  to  the  Fr.  Prefect  and 
to  the  bishop,  who  were  urged  to  instruct  and  pre- 
pare the  Fathers  for  the  change.  The  ayuntamiento  of 
Monterey  chose  a  coniisiouado  for  each  of  the  seven 
missions  of  the  military  district.  San  Carlos  and  San 
Gabriel  were  to  be  organized  into  towns  at  once, 
and  the  surplus  property,  after  distributing  the  lands 
to  the  neophytes,  was  to  pass  under  the  control  of 
secular  administrators.  A  similar  change  was  to  be 
effected  at  most  of  the  other  missions  as  rapidly  as 
the  comisionados  could  attend  to  their  duties.  Castro 
and  Alvarado  were  sent  to  San  Miguel  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  where  they  read  the  decree  and  made  speech- 
es to  the  Indians.  At  San  Luis  the  comisarios  were 
elected;  but  at  San  Miguel,  after  listening  to  the 
speakers  the  neophytes  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  missionary  and  the  old  system.  Alvarado, 
from  a  cart  in  the  mission  courtyard,  vividly'  pict- 
ured the  advantages  of  freedom  to  the  Indians;  he 
then  requested  those  who  wished  to  remain  under 
the  missionary  to  stand  on  the  left,  and  those  pre- 
ferring freedom,  on  the  right.  Nearly  all  went  to  the 
left  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  small  minority.  The 
Indians  at  San  Luis  and  San  Antonio  expressed  the 
same  views.  On  account  of  the  arrival  of  Victoria, 
the  new  governor,  the  matter  went  no  further  than 
the  election  of  the  comisarios;  nor  is  there  any  rec- 
ord that  it  went  even  so  far  in  the  districts  of  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose*.  (11) 

In  August  1881  Fr.  President  Duran  issued  a  cir- 
cular, in  which  he  asked  the  Fathers  for  their  opin- 
ions of  a  scheme  for  emancipating  the  neophytes, 
and  distributing  the  estates  on  a  basis  including  the 
maintenance  of  religious  service,  the  support  of  the 

(11)   Bancroft,  III,  301-308. 
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missionaries,  and  the  retention  of  community  proper- 
ty to  a  certain  amount  with  which  to  found  new 
mission*.  There  arc  extant  three  replies  of  as  many 
religion?. 

Fr.  Juan  Cabot  wrote  from  San  Miguel  that,  while 
he  would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  his  cares,  he 
could  see  no  way  of  distributing  t^ie  estates  without 
ruin.  The  Indians  of  his  mission  would  have  to  be 
scattered  at  long  distances  in  order  to  get  a  living, 
and  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  their  spiritual 
need"?.  Fr.  Jos£  Joaquin  Jimenez  of  Santa  Cruz  wrote 
that,  in  view  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  fact  that  the  burden  was  becoming 
insupportable  to  the  religious,  it  would  be  wisest  to 
dismiss  the  Indians  and  distribute  the  property  on 
the  basis  proposed,  but  also  that  the  Indians  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  their  share  of  the  land  and  to 
work.  Fr,  Jos6  Sanchez  deemed  the  execution  of  the 
project  probably  inevitable,  but  sure  to  result,  as  it 
was  intended  to,  in  total  destruction  of  the  missions. 
Taking  into  consideration  what  had  happene  din  Low- 
er California  and  Sonora,  he  could  see  no  possibili- 
ty of  good  results  here.  "So  far  as  it  concerns  me 
personally,"  he  wrote,  "would  that  it  might  be  to- 
morrow, that  I  might  retire  between  the  four  walls 
of  a  cell  to  weep  over  the  time  I  have  wasted  in  be- 
half of  these  miserables."  (12) 

On  December  81st,  1881,  Fr.  Duran  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  commentaries  on  the  decree  of  January,  for 
use  probably  in  Mexico.  "It  was  one  of  the  ablest 
documents,"  says  Bancroft,  "that  was  ever  written 
by  a  friar  in  California,  but  one  which  cannot  be 
presented  en  resume^,  and  much  too  long  for  literal 
reproduction.  On  the  decree,  article  by  article,  Fr. 
Narcisco  Duran  expends  the  full  force  of  his  talent 
and  learning,  with  not  infrequent  volleys  of  wit,  sar- 
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easm,  ridicule,  and  bitter  denunciation.  Not  a  weak 
spot,  and  there  are  many,  is  overlooked,  and  not  a 
weapon  neglected.  The  standard  position  of  all  the 
missionaries,  that  the  Indians  were  absolute  owners 
of  the  soil  and  all  the  mission  property,  but  that 
they  were*  still  children  requiring  parental  control, 
and  that  the  missionaries  alone  were  qualitied  to  ex- 
ercise that  control,  and  Eehandias  lack  of  authority 
to  make  the  change:;  was  particularly  insisted  upon." 

Fr.  Dura n  concluded  his  argument  in  these  words: 
"It  would  Ik*  better,  with  less  bluster  about  t lie 
Indians  to    begin    with   the   ijeutt   </e   imzoi  .  (1*3) 

"Let  the  latter  begin  to  work,  to  found  establish- 
ments and  schools,  and  to  practice  arts  and  industries; 
then  it  will  lie  time  to  lead  the  Indians  to  follow  a 
good  example.  Are  they,  but  yesterday  savages  ro  go 
ahead  and  teach  the  way  to  civilized  men?  To  fonn 
such  projects  of  giving  freedom  to  Indians,  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  million  dollars  of  their  hard  earnings  for 
the  troops,  and  to  leave  in  their  endemic  sloth  the 
others,  who  as  a  rule  know  nothing  but  to  ride  on 
horseback?  Truly,  I  know  not  from  what  spirit  can 
proeeed  such  a  policy,  or  rather  I  know  too  well. 
Why  not  write  what  all-say?  Why  say  in  whispers 
what  all  say  openly?  What  all  believe  is  that,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  this  scheme,  there  is  a  se- 
cret plan  for  a  general  sack  of  the  mission  property: 
the  leaders  in  the  plot  intend  to  convert  as  much  a* 
possible  of  the  b  >oty  into  m  mev  to  be  enjoyed  in 
foreign  ^1^8.''  ( 14) 

Meanwhile  in  the  Mexican  congress  Carlos  Carrillo 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  eloquence  in  opposition 
to  any  change  in  the  mission  system.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  foresaw  nothing  but 
ruin  in  secularization.  A  1) ranch  of  the  same  subject, 
and  one  (if  more  urgent  importance  at  the  time  than 

(W)   Sotders*  of  Spanish  or  miscd  blood.      (U»   Bancroft.,  Ill,  tf»-310. 
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secularization  of  the  missions,  was  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  Pious  Fund,  a  topic  under  discussion 
in  congress.  (5) 

This  Pious  Fund  consisted  of  money  and  property 
which  had  been  donated  by  various  Catlulics  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  Catholic 
missions.  Down  to  the  year  17(58  it  had  grown  so 
much  that  it  yielded  a  revenue  of  lifty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually.  The  beginning  of  the  Fund  dates  from 
the  year  1697.  Before  the  royal  warrants  had  yet  been 
obtained  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  reduction  of 
California,  Fr.  Salvatierra,  S.  J.  proceeded  to  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  missions.  Among  those  who  subscribed  liber- 
ally were  Don  Alonso  Davolas,  Count  de  Mira  Vallez, 
and  Don  Mateo  Fernandez  de  la  Cruz,  who  donated 
two  thousand  dollars.  This,  with  the  other  private 
subscriptions  collected  by  the  Fa* her.  amounted  to 
lifteen  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time  the  Con- 
gregation of  Our  Lady  of  Dolors  gave  eight  thousand 
dollars  as  a  fund  for  one  mission,  to  which  they  aft- 
erwards added  two  thousand  dollars  more,  as  nothing 
short  of  ten  thousand  dollars  sufficed  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  mission.  During  the 
same  year  Don  Juan  Cavallero  y  Ozio,  a  devout  priest 
of  the  city  of  Quei£taio,  euhscribed  twenty  thousand 
crowns  for  the  establishment  of  two  other  missions, 
which,  added  to  the  sunn  already  mentioned,  consti- 
tuted the  beginning  of  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Pious  Fund  of  California.  ((>) 

On  the  fifth  of  February  l(il)7  the  royal  warrants 
were  issued  to  Father  Salvatierra,  and  two  days  later 
he  left  Mexico  to  set  out  for  California,  which  he 
reached  in  the  same  year.  For  the  next  few  years  Fr. 
Kir.o,  8.  J.,  who  was  in  Sonera,  i.ho  collected  what 
subscriptions  he  could  obtain,  and  sent  them  to  his 

(5)   Bancroft.  311.      (6)   Oleeaon,  Vol.  II,  l&HW, 
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brother  religious.  The  next  important  donation,  was 
made  in  1702  by  Don  Jos6  de  la  Puente,  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  establishment  of  three  missions;  while 
Don  Nicolas  de  Artega  and  his  wife  founded  another 
mission,  which  made  the  sum  equal  to  forty  thousand 
dollars.  To  thcee  other  donations  were  constantly  ad- 
ded, so  that  in  1768  the  aggregate  sums  collected  a- 
mounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  only  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  received  from  the  government. 
It  must  be  observed  that  these  donations  were  given 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  mis- 
sions in  perpetuus.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  any  part  of 
the  Fund,  the  money  was  invested  in  land  and  other 
real  estate,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  would  serve 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  missions.  Down  to  1768 
the  Pious  Fund  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers;  but  on  the  expulsion  of  these  reli- 
gious it  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  missions.  The 
Fund  in  1768,  as  we  have  already  seen,  yielded  an 
annual  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Twenty-four 
thosand  of  this  sum  was  expended  in  stipends  for  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  missionaries,  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars  for  general  mission  purposes. 
This  arrangement  lasted  down  to  about  1807,  from 
which  date  to  1831  the  missionaries  received  only 
$24,000,  if  indeed  it  ever  readied  California. 

Don  Carrillo's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  missions 
proved  of  no  avail.  u Under  the  plea  that  the  mis- 
sions were  no  longer  in  need  of  external  support,  the 
congress  of  Mexico  by  a  decree,  passed  on  the  25th 
of  May,  185)2,  empowered  the  executive  to  rent  out 
all  the  mission  properties  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  th?  national 
treasury."  (7) 

(8»  Ol93^»n  II,  I-*?:  B<iuc..  III.  m~W. 
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Ox  November  18th,  1832,  Governor  Eehandia  issued 
supplementary  regulations,  to  bring  about  the  secu- 
larization of  the  missions,  which  did  not  go  so  far  as 
the  decree  of  January.  Moreover,  they  were  intended 
to  apply  to  the  four  southernmost  missions  only.  It 
was  first  submitted  to  the  missionaries,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  asked  to  accept  the  positions  of  par- 
ish priests.  Fr.  Sanchez  replied  in  a  long  Feries  of 
critical  notes  on  both  preface  and  reglamento.  "This 
criticism, Bancroft  says,  "is  one  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  here,  and  to  which  may  be  ap- 
plied much  of  what  I  *aid  about  Duran's  notes  on 
the  original  decree.  Giving  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  preamble,  Fr.  Sanchefc  begins  by  suggesting  that 
the  precepts  of  obedience  to  law  would  come  with 
better  grace  from  one  who  had  given  a  letter  exam- 
ple than  Eehandia.  His  pretensions  to  teach  the  pa- 
dres their  obligations  and  rights,  or  to  change  their 
status,  are  met  with  protest  and  ridicule.  If  the  laws 
and  his  instructions  required  him  to  secularize  the 
missions,  why  had  he  waited  six  years,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  his  successor,  before  acting?  If  the  Indians 
of  the  south,  as  was  certainly  true,  were  assuming  a 
threatening  attitude,  it  was  due  to  the  license  they 
were  enjoying  under  Eehandia,  and  to  his  unwise 
act  in  having  put  arms  into  their  hands  against  Za- 
morano,  which  would  be  a  reason  for  a  return  to  the 
old  restraint  rather  than  for  additional  license.  As 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Indians  for  Eehandia,  the 
Father  has  little  to  say  beyond  reminding  him  that 
there  are  several  ways  of  winning  popularity  among 
school-boys,  one  of  the  most  successful  being  t  >  let 
them  do  as  they  please/' 

Fr.  Sanchez  concludes  the  document  as  follows: 
uIt  seems  to  me  that  I  have  given  some  convincing 
proofs,  not  perhaps  of  absurdities,  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  that,  but  of  difficulties  as  they  appear  to  me 
at  first  reading.  I  do  not  ^vish  to  engage  in  a  pro- 


longed  dispute  with  Echandh;  let  him  do  what  may 
seem  best.  I  have  expressed  my  views,  not  so  much 
for  him,  as  for  an  instruction  to  the  Fathers  that 
they  are  by  no  means  to  lend  themselves  to  any 
such  cooperation  as  is  demanded  by  that  gentleman, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  subscribe  to  the  ruin  of 
their  missions,  and  to  the  ignominy  of  all  the  insults, 
suspicions,  and  distrust  expressed  in  his  phvu,  which 
were  by  no  means  necessary  if  only  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  were  sought.  Let  Sen;>r  Eehandia,  then, 
do  what  he  pleases  about  the  missions,  but  let  him 
not  count  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Fathers,  which 
he  himself  must  know  to  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
missionaries  will  serve  as  such  and  in  no  other  capac- 
ity, until  the  curia  ecclesiastica,  in  accord  with  the 
supreme  government,  communicating  with  us  through 
our  prelate,  may  see  lit  to  order  a  competent  change, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  given  the  necessary  food  to 
support  life;  and  if  this  be  wanting  they  have  the 
natural  and  divine  right  to  shake  off  the  dust  from 
their  shoes,  and  go  to  other  work  wherever  it  may 
be  found."  (8) 

Fr.  Duran  also  issued  a  series  of  notes  eimilar  to 
those  of  Fr.  Sanchez.  The  answers  from  the  Fathers 
of  San  Diego,  San  Luis,  San  Juan,  and  San  Gabriel 
were  to  the  effect  that  they  left  the  matter  entirely 
with  their  superiors.  Fr.  Martin  added  that,  since 
May  20,  1882,  the  neophytes  at  San  Diego  had  al- 
ready managed  temporal  affairs  for  themselves,  except 
the  wine  cellars.  Fr.  Zalvidea  declared  that  he  would 
gladly  be  relieved  of  the  burden;  that  he  had  toiled 
over  twenty  years,  but  had  not  saved  half  a  dollar. 
There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  Echandia 
took  any  further  steps  before  the  end  of  1832.  (9) 

Fr.  Antonio  Peyri  left  California  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year;  and  Fr.  Antonio  Menendez,  a  Domini- 

(8)   Bancroft,  III,  ol5-31G.      (0)   Banc,  III,  :J1C317, 
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can,  who  for  years  had  served  as  chaplain  at  dif- 
ferent places,  died  in  August.  Two  priests  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  remained  in  the  country  for  live 
years  about  this  period ;  they  were  Jean  Alexis  Ait- 
guste  Bachelot,  prefect  apostolic  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  Patrick  Short.  They  had  heen  driven  from 
their  missions  through  Protestant  intrigues.  Hev. 
Bachelot  served  as  assistant  priest  at  San  Gabriel, 
whilst  Rev.  Short  went  north  and  was  engaged  in 
some  educational  enterprise  at  Monterey  in  1884.  (10) 


NEW     MISSIONARIES     FliOM     Zll  A TJtAS  -CoXCOHDATO  Fl  NKBAL-  ('OHPOBAL 

Pinisiimknt— Gov.  Fioilroa'*  Report— His  Keotlatioxs — Fr.  Diran's 
Lkttkr— Indians  Unwilling  To  He  '"Emancipated"— Renewed  Efforts 
Fathers  Dif.oo  Axd  Duran  Reply— Six  Missions  Secularized— Statis- 
tics—Missionary  Changes— The  Rule  Of  Plcxder— The  First  Bishop 
Of  California. 

• 

With  the  new  governor,  Francisco  Figueroa,  there 
came  to  California  a  missionary  rcenforeement  of  ten 
Franciscans,  all  Mexicans  by  birth.  In  order  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  Spanish  religious,  the  government 
had  applied  to  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalu- 
pe at  Zacatecas  for  a  number  of  missionaries,  and 
insisted  that  some  Fathers  Ik*  s^nt  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  college  reluctantly  gave  way 
to  the  demand,  and  thus  in  April  18-58  (1)  ten  Fa- 
thers departed  for  the  northern  country.  The  superior 
of  this  band  of  missionaries  was  Fr.  Francisco  Garcia 
Diego  with  the  title  of  commissary.  In  California 
these  religious  were  commonly  known  as  Gaudalupa- 
nos  or  Z jcatecanos,  as  the   earlier  Fathers  had  been 

,10)    Banc,  III,  'Ml.      (U   Sotoainyor,  Historia  del  Colejrio.  d«?  Guadalupe 
pa  jo  .515;    Banc..  Ill,  Mi*,  says  February. 
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called  Fernaudinos  from  the  name  of  their  college. 
Immediately  after  their  arrival  the  Zaeateeanos 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  seven  missions  from  San 
Carlos  northward;  their  superior,  Fr.  Diego,  went  to 
reside  at  Santa  Clara.  The  Fernandinos  who  had  been 
at  these  missions  retired  to  the  southern  establish- 
ments. (2) 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  there  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  original  records  respecting 
the  coming  of  the  Fathers  from  Zacatecas  and  the 
division  of  the  missions;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  which  is  no  longer  extant  was  written  at 
the  time.  This  is  also  the  case  respecting  many  im- 
portant topics  of  mission  history  during  these  last 
years.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1817  the  south- 
ern missions  were  ceded  by  the  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando to  the  Franciscans  of  the  college  at  Orizaba; 
but  on  account  of  troubles  in  Mexico  and  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  California  Fathers  the  change  was 
not  consummated.  The  transfer  of  the  northern  mis- 
sions was  evidently  agreed  upon  in  Mexico,  but,  be- 
yond the  presence  of  the  ten  Zacatecanos  in  Califor- 
nia, there  is  no  account  of  the  journey,  and  no  offi- 
cial record  of  their  arrival  extant.  Fr.  Duran  in  a 
circular  to  the  Fernandinos,  January  28d,  1883,  allud- 
ed to  the  cession  as  a  matter  in  which  he  should  lose 
no  time,  as  he  had  already  permitted  the  superior  of 
the  Zacatecans  to  station  his  religious  so  that  they 

(2)  The  Fathers  from  Zacatecas  were:  Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  the  super- 
ior, who  succeeded  Fr.  Viader  at  Santa  Clara.  Fr.  Jose  Maria  de  Jesus 
Gonzalez  Rubio,  who  took  Fr.  Duran'n  place  at  San  Jose;  Jose  Maria  de 
Jesus  Gutierrez,  who  relieved  Fr.  Fortuni  at  San  Francisco  Solano;  Ra- 
fael de  Jesus  Moreno,  was  the  assistant  of  Fr.  Diego  at  Santa  Clara ; 
Lorenzo  d«  la  Concepcion  Quijas,  followed  Fr.  E-ttenega  at  San  Gabriel, 
but  soon  removed  to  Solano;  Autonio  Sua  rex  del  Real,  who  succeeded 
Fr.  Jimeno  at  Santa  Cruz;  Jose  Maria  del  Refugio  Sagrado  Suarez  del 
Real,  brother  of  Fr.  Antonio,  who  took  the  place  of  Fr.  A  bell  a  at  San 
Carlos;  Jesus  Maria  Vasquez  del  Mercado,  who  was  stationed  at  San 
Rafael  in  place  of  Fr.  Amoi6s;  Jote  Bernardino  Perez,  secretary  to  Fr. 
Diego;  and  Francisco  del  Jesus  Sanchez,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
for  S  or  9  years.  Bancroft,  III  318-319. 


could  learn  their  respective  duties,  and  prepare  to  be 
installed  in  the  mireions.  He  hoped  that  the  change 
would  enable  some  of  his  own  brethren  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  mother  college,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  only  four  Father?.  He,  moreover,  declared  that  no 
one  might  hope  for  permission  to  retire  to  any  other 
ya  stination.  (tt) 

The  1  est  of  feeling  existed  between  the  two  hand* 
of  missionaries  in  California.  A  roneonlato  funeral 
was  soon  concluded  between  them  by  virtue  of 
which  each  Father  agreed  to  say  twenty  Masses  for 
the  soul  of  any  member  that  might  die  of  the  other 
band.  (4) 

It  did  not  take  the  Zacatecanos  long  to  learn  that 
their  lots  had  not  fallen  in  places  altogether  pleasant; 
for  in  September  their  superior  complained  "we  cannot 
subsist  here  longer,  because  the  climate  is  destroying 
our  health/'  Their  troubles  in  to  say  nothing 

of  the  climate,  arose  especially  from  the  unmanage 
able  character  of  the  Indians,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  presidios.  The  Indians 
did  not  behave  in  a  satisfactory  manner  so  that  some 
of  the  missionaries  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  lash. 
In  his  circular  of  July  1th,  IStftt,  however,  Fr.  Diego 
disapproved  of  this;  for  he  says:  ktMi  geuio*  mis  ide- 
as, mi  sensibilidad  todo  junto  se  opone  6  esta  costum- 
bre  que  jamas  aprobare,  k\My  nature,  my  ideas,  my 
feeling ;  are  altogether  opposed  to  that  custom  which 
I  shall  never  approve."  (o) 

Governor  Figueroa  had  been  instructed  to  restore 
the  missions  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been 
before  the  publication  of  Governor  Echandfa's  order 
of  secularization;  but  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
what  missions  were  in  a  condition  to  be  secularized, 
and  to  report  such  a  plan  as  he  might  deem  expedi- 
ent. His  views  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with 

CA)   Banc,  III,  320.   »4>   Ibid.    (5)   Ibid.  322. 
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those  of  his  arbitrary  predecessor;  but  the  result  of 
his  investigations  was  the  conviction  that  any  gener- 
al measure  of  secularization  would  be  ruinous,  and 
that  a  change  of  system  must  be  very  gradually  ef- 
fected. In  his  report  to  the  government  Figueroa  de- 
scribes the  neophytes  as  children  with  a  natural  pre- 
dilection for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  for 
a  savage  life  without  work.  During  their  reduction 
they  had  learned,  perforce,  only  to  cultivate  the 
soil  imperfectly,  to  practice  some  rude  industries, 
and  to  manage  horses.  If  freed  at  once  from  their 
present  state  of  mild  servitude,  they  would  soon  from 
proprietors  become  beggars,  after  having  bartered 
away  their  possessions  for  liquor  and  gewgaws.  They 
would  then  return  to  the  wilderness  and  join  the 
wild  Indians  in  stealing  cattle  and  horses,  in  order 
to  sell  them  to  the  New  Mexicans  and  foreigners. 

Nevertheless,  he  issued  a  series  of  regulations  on 
gradual  emancipation  which  were  to  go  into  effect 
provisionally  until  approved  by  the  government. 
Shortly  before  these  regulations  were  published,  Fr. 
Duran  on  July  10th,  18*43,  wrote  a  strong  letter  on 
the  subject  to  the  governor.  He  based  his  opposition 
to  the  measure  on  the  state  of  things  which  he  had 
found  at  Lo?  Angeles.  The  two  or  three  hundred  In- 
dian inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neighborhood,  he 
showed,  were  beyond  all  comparison  more  unfortun- 
ate and  oppressed  than  any  in  the  missions.  Not  one 
had  a  garden,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse,  or  house  lit 
for  a  rational  being.  Instead  of  the  equality  so  much 
talked  about,  the  Indians  swept  the  streets  and  did 
all  the  menial  work.  For  offences  scarcely  noticed  in 
others,  they  were  bound  naked  over  a  cannon  to  re- 
ceive one  hundred  blows.  They  were  in  reality  slaves, 
being  bound  for  a  whole  year  by  an  advance  of  some 
trifle,  since  no  Indian  looked  beyond  the  present. 
They  had  no  ambition  for  liberty  except  for  savage 


liberty  and  vicious  license,  which  they  would  put* 
chase  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  oppressions.  Fr.  Du* 
ran  said  he  was  convinced  by  experience,  and  from 
conversing  with  practical  men,  that  emancipation 
would  result  in  slavery  or  savagism  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  destruction  to  all  their  property.  He  begged 
the  governor  to  consider  well  the  results  be  fore  decid- 
ing a  subject  "worthy  the  wisdom  of  a  whole  con- 
gress." However,  when  he  saw  the  regulations  pub- 
lished, Fr.  Duran  ottered  no  further  opposition  be- 
yond recommending  a  change  in  some  of  the  articles. 
His  closing  suggestion  was  as  follows :  "If  after 
three  or  four  years  it  *hall  he  noted  that  the  "em- 
ancipados"  depend  on  wild  fruits  for  subsistence, 
that  they  allow  their  live-stock  to  decrease,  that 
they  neglect  their  planting  and  other  labors  in  a 
spirit  of  vagabondage,  or  that  they  manifest  no  zeal 
or  liking  for  a  rational  and  civilized  life,  and  if,  be- 
ing several  times  warned,  they  do  not  mend,  then 
they  shall  be  returned  to  their  missions."  (6) 

The  governor  made  an  earnest  effort  to  give  the 
Indians  the  civil  liberty  so  little  prized  by  them,  but 
so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican  theorists.  He 
visited  the  southern  missions  and  exhorted  the  as- 
sembled neophytes  to  accept  the  proffered  freedom; 
but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  at  San  Diego 
and  San  Luis  Key,  qualified  according  to  the  stan- 
dard established,  only  ten  could  be  induced  to  be 
emancipated.  At  San  Juan  Capistrano  the  scheme  of 
forming  a  pueblo  of  the  emancipated  Indians  >\as 
tried;  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging.  There 
were  no  Indians  "emancipated"  north  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano.  (7) 

SriLL,  in  August  1832,  Governor  Figueroa  again 
called  upon  the  superiors  of  the  two  missionary 
bands  to  state  what  missions  were  in  condition  to  be 

tf)   Banc,  HI  (V   Ibid.  SS>% 
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se<lilarized  Under  the  law  of  18J8;  what  objections 
to  secularization  existed;  and  what  would  be  the 
best  means  to  be  employed.  Fr.  Garcia  Diego  for  the 
Zacatecanos  replied  that  all  the  missions  under  his 
charge,  except  Solano,  which  lacked  some  weeks  of 
the  required  ten  years  of  existence,  were  subject  to 
secularization  according  to  the  law  of  1813;  but  he 
believed  that  the  law  could  not  be  applied  to  Califor- 
nia without  inevitable  ruin  to  the  missions  and  to 
the  neophyte?.  The  law,  lie  declared,  was  framed  2,000 
leagues  away  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  needs  of  the  California  Indians.  Eman- 
cipated Indians  would  return  to  nakedness  and  sav- 
aghm.  Gocd  nun  would  not  be  chosen  foi  alcaldes, 
and  the  Fathers  would  have  to  content  themselves 
with  saying  Mass  and  hearing  the  confession  of  those 
who  applied.  Only  under  restraint  could  the  Indians 
be  made  to  attend  to  their  religious  duties.  At  all 
events,  the  Fathers  would  not  serve  as  mere  curates, 
and  as  the  bishop  had  no  priests  to  take  their  places 
the  missions  would  perish.  (8) 

Fk.  Dura n  in  behalf  of  the  Fernandinos  also  op- 
posed a  change  in  the  mission  system.  He  pointed 
out  two  great  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore secularization  could  be  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned:  first,  the  natural  apathy,  indolence,  and 
incompetency  of  the  Indians;  and  second,  the  burden 
imposed  upon  the  missions  for  the  support  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  borne  by  these  establishments 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  course,  the  natives 
would  do  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  after 
the  missions  were  secularized;  and,  if  any  of  their 
property  wTere  taken  by  force,  the  Indians  would  find 
means  to  do  away  with  the  rest  and  escape  to  the 
wilderness  and  to  barbarism.  Fr.  Duran,  disclaimed 
any  opposition  from  motives  of  self-interest,  but  the 

(8)   Banc.  Ill,  W. 
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law  of  1818  was  altogether  inadequate,  as  it  had 
l>een  made  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject 
in  its  Calif ornian  phases.  The  ten  vear  rule  should 
be  set  aside  and  another  adopted,  if  the  results  of 
half  a  century's  work  were  to  be  saved.  Without 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  governor,  however,  the 
national  congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  secularization 
of  the  missions  on  the  17th  of  August,  1888.  The  law 
directed  that  the  missions  should  be  converted  into 
parishes  under  the  management  of  the  ordinary  ee- 
clesicsti  al  authorities.  (9) 

Six  missions  were  secularized  in  188-1;  these  were 
San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antonio,  Soleda'l, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  and  San  Francisco  Solano.  No 
change  took  place  at  San  Buenaventura,  Santa 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Jos£.  Thus  in  six- 
teen missions  the  missionaries  were  deprived  of  the 
temporal  management.  Comisionados  at  first  took 
charge;  inventories  of  all  mission  property  we;e 
made;  a  portion  of  the  property  distributed  to  the  ne- 
ophytes; the  Fathers  became  curates  temporarily ;  and 
majordomos,  often  unofficially  called  administrators, 
succeeded  the  comisionados,  or  were  managing  the  es- 
tates under  their  superzision.  The  Fathers,  especially 
the  Fernandinos,  quietly  submitted  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  in  good  faith  devoted  themselves  to  the 
performance  of  their  new  duties,  though  aware  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. (10) 

Regular  mission  statistics  cease  almost  entirely 
with  secularization  in  1884,  even  for  those  estab- 
lishments   which  were  not   secularized  until  some 


(9)  Bancroft,  III  Xii-m  The  Fr.  Ouardion  of  tbo  Zacatecas  college,  in  a 
lottor  to  Fr.  Diogo,  May  18*U,  congratulated  tho  Fathers  on  t'le  adoption 
of  a  moamre  which  would  enable  them  to  retire  to  the  motherhouse.  In 
another  letter  of  June  15th,  1831,  ho  declared  that  the  mission  nust  no 
be  called  parishes,  nor  tho  mU«lOQarlos  curates,  Banc.,  Ill,  iH7; 
(10)  Banc.  Ill, 


years  later.  Nothing  but  occasional  and  fragmentary 
reports  are  extant  for  the  period  1885  to  1846.  In 
1885  there  were  twenty-six  Fathers  in  charge  of 
twenty-one  missions.  The  neophyte  population  in  live 
years  decreased  from  18,726  to  about  15,000;  only 
one  mission,  San  Luis  Rey,  showed  a  gain.  Baptisms 
numbered  8,500  for  the  four  years  since  1880.  During 
the  same  time  4,250  persons  died.  (11) 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  throughout  this  work 
that  the  mortality  among  the  converts  was  unusually 
large.  To  what  this  death-rate  should  be  attributed 
it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  Gleeson  remarks;  nor 
could  the  missionaries  themselves  assign  a  positive 
cause.  Syphilis,  measles,  and  smallpox  carried  off  large 
numbers.  Some  of  the  diseases,  in  all  probability, 
were  generated  by  the  sudden  change  in  their  lives 
from  a  wandering  existence  to  a  quiet,  domestic 
state.  The  same  result  had  been  previously  experi- 
enced by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Lower  California, 
where  great  numbers  of  converts  died  rapidly.  (12) 

The  author  of  "Old  Missions"  gives  another  expla- 
nation of  the  high  death-rate  among  the  mission  In- 
dians. "Many  historians,"  she  says,  "attribute  the 
decimation  of  the  native  race  to  the  new  modes  of 
life  forced  upon  it  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  race  was  fast 
becoming  incapable  of  its  own  reproduction,  even  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  this  must 
needs  result  disastrously  to  any  people."  (18) 

During  the  four  years  preceding  1885  cattle  de- 
creased to  140,000  head ;  horses  likewise  showed  a 
loss  of  4,000  head;  and  sheep  decreased  from  150,000 
to  180,00.  The  average  yield  of  grain  in  all  the  mis- 
sions  decreased  from  57,500  fanegas  to  82,700  fa- 
negas  a  year,  or  more  than  forty  per  cent.  The 
greatest  loss  was  singularly  enough  at  San  Juan  Cap- 
in)  Bam.  in,  «e.  (12)  Gleeson  II,  112,  (13)  "Old  Mtelon*  of  Call- 
forsin, '  p.  Hll. 
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istrano  which  had  practically  been  tinned  into  a 
pueblo.  The  new  system  Mas  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults not  flattering  to  the  enemies  of  the  missiona- 
ries. The  loss  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  was  seventy- 
three  per  cent.  (14) 

Two  of  the  Fernandinos,  Fr.  Joe6  Bernardo  San- 
chez, who  had  been  superior  of  the  missions,  and 
Fr.  Luis  Gil  y  Taboada,  died  during  the  year  1888; 
and  one,  Fr.  Jos£  Viader,  left  the  country.  Fr.  Nar- 
ciso  Duran  succeeded  Fr.  Sanchez  as  president  or  su- 
perior of  the  missions  in  June  1821.  He'  also  held 
the  offices  of  vicar  to  the  bishop  and  ecclesiastical 
judge.  Fr.  Duran's  authority,  after  the  coming  of  the 
Zacatecanos,  was  confined  to  the  missions  south  of 
San  Antonio.  Fr.  Sarria,  as  already  noted,  had  held 
the  office  of  comisario  prefecto  down  to  1880,  after 
which  period  the  office  seems  to  have  been  abolished, 
as  far  as  the  Fernandinos  were  concerned.  In  the 
north  Fr.  Garcia  Diego  was  comisario  prefecto  of  the 
Zacatecanos,  and  Fr.  Rafael  Moreno  Mas  president 
and  vice-prefecto.  Both  were  reelected  in  1885.  Fr. 
Diego  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  discretos  or 
councillors  of  the  college  at  Zacatecas.  (15) 

The  venerable  ex-prefecto  of  the  Fernandinos,  Fr. 
Francisco  Vincente  Sarria,  died  in  1885 ;  his  associate, 
Fr.  Francisco  Javier  Una,  had  died  th?  year  before. 
These  are  the  only  changes  to  be  noticed  in  mission- 
ary circles,  except  that  Fr.  Perez,  of  the  Zacatecanos 
disappeared  from  the  records  in  1885.  (16) 

Fr.  Narciso  Duran  continued  to  be  the  president 
or  superior  of  the  southern  missions  until  1888,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Joaquin  Jimeno;  but  in 
1887  the  office  of  comisario  prefecto  seems  to  have 
been  revived,  for  Fr.  Duran  was  appointed  to  that 

(14)   Banc,   III,  :  56-357.      (15)   Bancroft,  337-338;  Sotomoyor,  p.  614. 
(16)   Banc.  Ill,  3W).  Sotomayor  mentions  a  Fr.  Bernardino  Pens  as  ricario 
and  discreto  of  the  college  of  Zacatecas  in  1840:  as  guardian  in  1843,  and 
again  as  discrete  at  the  chapter  of  1857.  Historia  p.  644;  647, 
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position  and  held  the  office  until  1840.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  vicar  under  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  except 
for  a  short  period  in  1888-89,  when  it  was  attached 
to  that  of  president  and  occupied  by  Fr.  Jimeno. 

Op  the  Zacatecanos  in  the  north  Fr.  Rafael  Moreno 
was  president  and  vice-prefecto.  The  Fr.  Prefect, 
Garcia  Diego,  was  absent  in  Mexico  from  early  in 
1886  until  November  1888,  when  Fr.  Jos6  Maria  Je- 
sus de  Gonzalez  assumed  the  office  of  prefect.  He 
had  been  elected  on  June  19th,  1887.  On  July  22d, 
1840,  he  was  reelected.  Fathers  Victoria,  Martin, 
Fortuni,  and  Arroyo  of  the  Fernandinos,  besides  Fr. 
Moreno  of  the  JJacateeanos,  died  during  1886-1840,  so 
that  the  number  of  Franciscans  serving  in  California 
was  reduced  to  twenty.  (17) 

"All  writers  and  witnesses,  that  mention  the  sub- 
ject, are  unanimous  in  describing  Governor  Alvara- 
do's  rule  from  1886  to  1842,  as  a  period  of  plunder 
and  ruin  in  mission  history.  So  uniform  is  their  tes- 
timony, that  there  is  no  need  to  cite  individual  ex- 
pressions of  opinion/'  says  Bancroft. 

"The  method  of  mission  spoliation  at  this  time  was 
substantially  as  follows:  The  governor,  and  subordi- 
nate officials  by  his  authority,  used  the  cattle  and 
the  grain  of  the  missions  as  freely  as  they  used  the 
revenues  from  other  sources.  If  the  government  con- 
tracted a  debt  to  a  trader,  the  governor  gave  in  pay- 
ment an  order  on  any  mission  for  wheat,  tallow,  or 
hides,  just  as  he  would  draw  a  check  on  the  treasur- 
y.  The  majordomo,  being  an  employ*?  of  the  govern- 
ment, obeyed  the  order,  ;  s  a  rule,  whenever  the  arti- 
cles called  for  existed  at  the  mission.  There  were  oc- 
casional refusals  and  pleas  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
but  of  cours?  these  pleas  were  much  lees  frequent 
and  zealous  than  those  of  the  religious  in  earlier 
times. 

(17*   Bancroft  IV,  £H>1. 
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"As  to  the  comisionadoe,  majordomos,  and  admini- 
strators, who  successively  "managed9 9  the  missions, 
many  were  simply  incompetent  and  stupid,  and  ex- 
hausted their  little  energy  and  ability  in  the  task  of 
collecting  their  salary,  tilling  the  governor's  orders 
as  long  as  the  granaries  and  herds  held  out,  exercis- 
ing no  restraint  or  influence  on  the  ex-neophytes,  and 
allowing  the  affairs  of  their  respective  establishments 
to  drift,  but  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  general  prosperity.  Others  were  vicious  as 
well  as  incompetent,  ready  to  sell  any  article  of 
mission  property,  not  only  live-stock,  but  kitchen 
utensils,  farm  implements,  tools  from  the  shops,  and 
tiles  from  the  roofs,  for  money  with  which  to  grati- 
fy their  propensity  for  gambling.  Still  others  were 
dishonest  and  able,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  future  wealth  for  themselves 
and  friends,  oppressing  the  Indians,  quarrelling  with 
those  Fathers,  officials,  and  assistants  whom  they 
eculd  not  control  or  deceive,  and  disposing  of  the 
mission  wealth  without  scruple  for  their  own  inter- 
ests. 

"Of  the  Fathers,  a  few  accepted  the  new  situation 
and  made  the  best  of  it.  They  strove  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  elements,  and  retained  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians  for  their  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral welfare,  and  were  ever  ready  to  aid  with  their 
counsel  any  person  high  or  low  in  station  who  would 
listen.  Others  retired  to  the  habitations  assigned 
them  by  law,  avoided  all  controversy  and  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  performed  the  duties  of  parish 
priests  for  all  who  recognized  them  as  such.  Others, 
again,  did  not  submit  so  quietly  to  the  robbery  and 
injustice  witnessed  on  all  sides,  but  protested  on  ev- 
ery occasion,  too  often  with  ample  came.  As  to  the 
Indians,  those  to  whom  property  was  distributed,  as  a 
rule,  made  no  good  use  of  it.  The  cattle  required 
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care;  the  tools  implied  work?  and  it  was  generally 
deemed  best  to  convert  all  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
liquor,  steal  cattle  and  various  articles  as  needed, 
and  when  all  was  gone,  and  the  vigilance  of  local  al- 
caldes interfered  with  the  pleasures  of  a  vagabond 
life  about  the  towns,  to  decide  between  a  return  to 
mission  labor,  or  flight  to  join  the  gentiles,  just  as 
the  missionaries  had  predicted.  Filfering  and  drunk- 
enness increased  rapidly,  as  did  the  ravages  of  syph- 
ilitic disease  and  relapse  in  to  barbarism/'  (18) 

The  neophyte  population  during  this  period  of 
misrule  decreased  in  all  the  missions  frc  m  about 
15,000  in  1884  to  0,000  in  1840  still  living  at  the  mis- 
sions, besides  two  or  three  thousand  more  whose 
whereabouts  as  vagrants  or  servants  was  somewhat 
definitely  known.  In  the  same  years  cattle  had  de- 
creased approximately  from  140,000  to  50,000  head; 
horses  from  12,000  to  10,000;  and  sheep  from  180,000 
to  50,000.  (10) 

A  great  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Pacific  coast  took  place  at  the  close  of  1840,  when 
a  bishop  was  appointed  to  govern  this  part  of  the 
Church  of  (iod.  For  several  years  Fr.  Diego  had 
l>een  urging  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  with  the 
result  that  he  himself  was  chosen  for  the  position,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

(W)    Banc.  IV,  19-.V1.      CO)   Bancroft,  ALMS'. 
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The  Diocear  Of  C a l iyobx i a — K lection*  Op  The  Ftrat  Bwhop—  Hn  Pas- 
toral Letter -Arrival  And  Receptiox— Hi*  Meaxs— Saxta  Barba- 
ra Chohbn  Fob  Hi*  Remdence— Hib  Dirsapoiktmbkt— Mm*  ion*  Br- 
htobed  Mmhioxaby  Chaxobs— Thb  Bihhop's  Epfoeth — Fb.  Dcbax'a 
Report  -Ma aomo  Hatred  Dehtboyh  Valuable  Books  Axd  Maxtscbipt*. 
Fibst  Seminary— Secularization*  Completed. 

The  province  which  comprised  Upper  and  Lower 
California,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  uBoth 
Californias,"  "Ambas  California?,"  had  hitherto  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  biflcp  cf  Stma.  In 
1885  the  Mexican  Congress  resolved  that  the  two  Cal- 
ifornias  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  diocese  and 
have  a  bishop  of  its  own  who  would  naturally  be 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution  the  government  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1830,  published  a  decree,  "That  one  of 
the  three  persons  named  by  the  metropolitan  chapter 
should  be  selected  and  proposed  to  the  Holy  See  for 
bishop  of  both  California*."  The  bishop  wis  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $ft,000  a  year  fiom  the  public  treas- 
ury until  the  diocese  should  have  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  his  support;  moreover,  he  was  to  receive 
$8,000  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  to  his  dio- 
cese; and  finally  he  was  to  have  the  administration 
of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  Pious  Fund. 

Troubles  in  Mexico  and  California  prevented  fur- 
ther progress  in  this  matter  until  June  22<1,  1839, 
when  the  metropolitan  chapter  chose  three  candidates, 
the  Franciscan  Fr.  Garcia  Diego  heading  the  list. 
On  April  27th,  1840,  the  Papal  Bull  which  appointd 
Fr.  Diego  y  Moreno  bishop  of  the  California^  was  is- 
sued, and  in  August  the  uews  arrived  in  Mexico.  On 
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September  19th  the  bishop-elect  took  the  constitu- 
tional oath  before  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  on 
October  4th  he  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Zacatecas.  (1) 

On  October  28th  the  new  bishop  published  his  first 
pastoral  letter  to  the  missionaries  and  the  laity  of 
his  diocese  in  the  Spanish  language.  It  was  dated  at 
the  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  and  printed 
during  the  following  month  of  November.  The  bishop 
signs  himself  simply  "Fray  Francisco,  Obispo  de  Cal- 
ifornias."  The  pastoral  letter  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here  in  full;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
dwells  especially  on  the  spiritual  misfortunes  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  past.  He  compares  the  condition  of 
the  people  with  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  de- 
scribes his  efforts  with  the  government  since  1886  to 
have  California  erected  into  a  diocese,  the  subsequent 
delays,  and  his  own  final  appointment  for  the  posi- 
tion of  bishop,  much  to  his  confusion  and  surprise. 
After  quoting  the  Bull  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
bishop  addresses  himself  to  the  missionaries  in  these 
words:  "Permit  me  now,  before  we  close  our  letter, 
to  direct  our  voice  to  the  venerable  priests  who  may 
be  found  in  our  diocese.  You  have  without  doubt  in 
the  bishop  of  the  Californias  a  companion  in  your 
labors,  a  brother  who  loves  you,  and  a  missionary 
like  yourselves,  who  will  respect  you  and  will  consid- 
er it  the  greatest  pleasure  to  serve  you,  etc."  The 
bishop  then  asks  them  to  read  the  pastoral  to  the 
laity  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  sublime  dignity  of  a  bishop,  his  own  affection 
for  them,  and  the  great  benefits  that  result  from 
this  new  favor  of  God.  (2) 

Thjb  bishop  did  not  reach  his  diocese  until  late  in 
1841,  when  he  landed  at  San  Diego  on  the  11th  of 

(1)  Banc  .  IV,  64HJ5;  O'Keefe,  22-28;   Cartn  Pa.  toral  «!rl  Fr.  Garcia  Diepo. 

(2)  Carta  lateral,  Bau\  IV.  f.y 
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December  with  a  suite  of  twelve  persons.  He  had  in- 
tended to  establish  his  permanent  residence  at  San 
Diego,  but,  owing  to  the  abject  poverty  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place,  lie  coon  changed  his  mind.  On 
January  11th,  1842,  he  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara.  His 
reception  there  was  a  royal  one.  Alfred  Robinson,  an 
eyewitness  says:  "All  was  bustle;  men,  women,  and 
children  hastening  to  the  beach,  banners  Hying, 
drums  beating,  and  soldiers  marching.  The  whole 
population  of  the  place  turned  out  to  pay  homage  to 
this  first  bishop  of  California.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
vessel  anchored.  He  came  on  shore  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  kneeling  multitude.  All  received  his  benedic- 
tion;  all  kissed  the  ptntifical  ring.  The  troops  and 
civic  authorities  then  escorted  him  to  the  house  of 
Don  Jos£  Antonio,  where  he  dined.  A  carriage  had 
been  prepared  for  his  excellency,  with  several  others 
occupied  by  the  president  (8)  and  his  friends.  The 
lemales  had  formed  with  ornamented  canes  beautiful 
arches,  through  which  the  procession  moved;  and  as 
it  marched  along,  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  presidio 
continued  to  thunder  forth  its  noisy  welcome.  At 
four  o'clock  the  bishop  was  escorted  to  the  mission, 
the  enthusiastic  inhabitants  taking  the  horses  from 
his  carriage  and  dragging  it  themselves.  Halting  at  a 
small  bower  on  the  road,  he  alighted,  went  into  it, 
and  put  on  his  pontifical  robes;  then  resuming  his 
place  in  the  carriage,  he  continued  on,  amidst  the 
sound  of  music'  and  the  firing  of  guns,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  church,  where  he  addressed  the  multitude  that- 
followed  him."  (4) 

Bishop  Francisco  Diego  came  with  the  sincere  de- 
sire to  benefit  his  diocese,  and  with  abundant  means, 
unfortunately  only  on  paper,  for  carrying  out  his 
plans.   He  had   from  the   national  treasury  a  sala- 

l«)   The  Fr.  Superior  of  the  California  misfionf.        (J)   Banc.  IV,  :WJ-:tttf; 
Robiw.i,  'Lite  U  dlifonv  1/  10).      Gl^voi,  II.  lfj. 
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ry  of  $6,000;  and  he  had  the  administration  of  the 
Pious  Fund,  the  large  revenues  of  which  he  could 
use  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  founder*, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tithes  and  other  contributions 
from  the  faithful;  and  before  leaving  Mexico  the  new 
bishop  had  received  other  important  concessions  from 
the  government,  so  that  he  had  good  reasons  to  hope 
for  a  successful  administration.  (5) 

A  petition  signed  by  128  residents  of  the  town  of 
8-inta  Barbara  was  soon  presented  to  the  bishop,  ur- 
ging 1 1 i tn  to  fix  his  residence  at  t hat  place.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted,  and  thus  Santa  Barbara  became 
the  episcopal  city  of  the  first  bishop  of  California.  A 
beginning  was  made  for  a  cathedral,  residence,  and 
seminary.  "l  arge  piles  of  stones  were  heaped  up  in 
several  places  for  the  laying  of  the  foundations.. ..and 
there  they  will  undoubtedly  remain  for  some  years, 
as  monuments  of  the  frailty  of  human  speculations/" 
rays  Robinron,  an  eyewitness.  It  is  said  that  Bishop 
Francisco  carried  some  of  the  stones  with  his  own 
hands.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  the  bishop  expected  to  obtain  from  the 
government  out  of  the  funded  property  of  the  mis- 
sions;  but,  as  that  was  confiscated  in  the  same  year, 
the  project  fell  to  the  ground;  for  utter  failure  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  when  the  bishop  had  to  depend 
upon  California  resources  alone.  (6) 

When  Fr.  Garcia  Diego  had  been  consecrated,  the 
Pious  Fund  was  turned  over  to  him,  and  he  appoint- 
Pedro  Ramirez  as  his  manager;  but  in  February  1842 
it  was  confiscated  by  President  Santa  Anna,  and  in- 
corporated  into  the  national  treasury.  (7) 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1840,  the  new  governor, 
Micheltorena,  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temporalities  of  twelve  missions  to  the 

!.>>   Banc.  IV.  :«>:  BSKttJ,   <6»  Olccfon.  II.  172:  Banc  IV,         H)  Banc. 
IV.  rttvnn. 
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Fathers,  on  condition  that  one  eighth  of  the  total 
proceeds  of  every  kind  be  paid  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. These  twelve  missions  were  San  Diego,  San  Luis 
Key,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel,  San  Fernan- 
do, San  Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara,  I^a  Purisima, 
Santa  Info,  Santa  Clara,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Jos£. 
Under  this  regulation  the  missionaries  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  administrators  with  whom,  as  a  rule, 
their  relations  had  not  been  pleasant.  Fr.  Duran, 
the  prefect  of  the  Fernandinos,  instructed  the  Fathers 
to  receive  the  property  after  taking  an  inventory  of 
everything;  to  perform  with  the  utmost  exactness  the 
duties  imposed  on  their  honor  and  conscience;  to  in- 
vest any  surplus  of  revenue  in  livc-ttock,  or  in  means 
for  new  conversions,  but  in  no  case  to  sell  anything 
for  money;  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  save  the  neophytes  and  their  property  from 
utter  destruction.  (8) 

The  only  changes  to  be  recorded  among  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1842-1845  were  the  arrivals  of  Fathers 
Gomez,  Muro,  and  Rosales  from  Zacatecas;  the  de- 
parture in  1844-184o  of  Fathers  Mercado,  Real,  and 
Quijas  to  the  same  college;  and  the  death  in  1842  of 
Fr.  Ramon  Abel  la,  the  senior  of  the  Fernandinos  in 
California,  and  the  sole  survivor  of  those  that  had 
come  to  the  territory  before  1800.  Meanwhile,  Fr. 
Duran  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  comisario  pre- 
fecto,  and  Fr.  Jimeno  that  of  president  of  the  south- 
ern missions;  while,  on  the  resignation  of  Fr.  Gonza- 
lez, the  vice-prefecto  and  president  of  the  Zacateca- 
nos,  Fr.  Lorenzo  Quijas  was  appointed  to  the  former 
office,  and  Fr.  Antonio  Anzar  to  the  latter  office.  (9) 

Bishop  Garcia,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  this  plans  from  lack  of 
funds.  He  could  obtain  from  Mexico  no  part  either 
of  his  salary  or  of  the  Pious  Fund  revenue  which  the 

(*)  Dane.  IV,  803-371.     (9)  Ibid.  IV, 
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government  pledged  itself  to  pay  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  California.  His  only  resources  were 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  flock  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  tithes.  The  revenues  of  the  latter 
source,  however,  did  not  exceed  the  cost  of  eollec 
tion.  The  bishop  was  very  much  discouraged  in  con- 
sequence of  his  failure  to  provide  for  the  pecuniary 
necessities  of  his  diocese,  and  on  account  of  the  in- 
difference to  church  obligations  and  episcopal  autho- 
rity manifested  by  many  prominent  Californians. 
Nevertheless,  he  sought  to  confer  all  the  benefits  he 
could  upon  an  undeserving  people.  On  January  4th, 
1845),  he  announced  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  as  the  chief 
patroness  of  the  diocese,  and  named  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  the  other  two  \  a- 
trons.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  clergy  never  in  public  or  pri- 
vate to  speak  a  word  that  might  be  construed  into  a 
censure  of  the  country's  rulers.  The  bishop  dclares 
they  must  inculcate  a  spirit  of  obedience,  but  keep 
aloof  from  politics.  They  were  also  to  avoid  speaking 
against  their  brethren,  whether  Mexican  or  Califor- 
nian.  The  zealous  bishop,  moreover,  succeeded  in 
removing  a  public  scandal  by  urging  Governor  Mieh- 
eltcr<ma  to  marry  the  woman  whom  that  official  had 
brought  from  Mexico  as  his  mistress.  (10) 

A  general  report  on  the  condition  of  the  southern 
missions  in  charge  of  the  Fathers  from  the  mission- 
ary college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  was  drawn  up 
by  Fr.  Narciso  Duran  in  February  1844.  It  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  similar  documents  of  earlier 
times.  He  says:  "San  Miguel  has  neither  lands  nor 
cattle,  and  its  neophytes  are  demoralized  and  rcat- 
tered  for  want  of  a  missionary.  San  Luis  Obispo  is 
in  the  same  condition.  La  Purisima,  though  without 
property  or  sowing-lands,  has  yet  a  vineyard  of  mod- 

(10)  Boac  IV,  .to-.™. 


ferate  extent,  and  retains  200  neophyte*.  The  mis- 
sionary,  Fr.  Juan  Moreno,  is  ill,  but  has  an  assistant 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Miguel  Gomez.  Santa  Ines, 
with  264  neophytes,  and  sufficient  resources  for  their 
support,  is  in  charge  of  Fr.  Jos6  Jimeno.  Santa 
Barbara,  attended  by  Fathers  Antonio  Jimeno  and 
Duran,  has  the  greatest  difficulty  to  support  its  287 
souls.  San  Buenaventura  remains  in  tolerably  good 
condition,  and  has  plenty  of  resources.  Its  temporal 
affairs  are  managed  by  Fr.  Jimeno  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, whilst  spiritually  it  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Jose 
Maria  Rosales.  San  Fernando,  with  few  cattle,  has 
two  vineyards,  and  is  in  charge  of  Fr.  Bias  Ordaz. 
San  Gabriel,  once  the  4queen  of  all  the  missions,'  has 
nothing  left  but  its  vineyards  in  a  decayed  condition. 
There  are  still  800  Indians  in  the  care  of  Fathers 
Est^nega  and  Antonio  M.  Jimeno.  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  has  no  missionary,  and  its  neophytes  are  scat- 
tered. San  Luis  Rev,  with  a  population  of  400,  has 
hardly  anything  left,  and  its  missionary  Fr.  Zalvidea, 
is  in  a  state  of  dotage.  San  Diego,  always  a  poor 
mission,  has  nothing  now.  Fr.  Vincente  Oliva  cares 
for  its  100  eouls.  From  all  of  which  it  appears  that 
three  missions  are  abandoned  for  want  of  priests  and 
means;  that  there  remain  only  eight  religious  with 
three  secular  priests  to  attend  the  missions;  that  only 
Santa  In6s  and  San  Buenaventura  possess  the  means 
for  moderate  subsistence;  and  that  the  other  nine, 
ruined  by  secularization,  and  their  neophytes  demo- 
ralized, are  in  a  moral  impossibilitv  of  raising  their 
heads."  (11) 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Fathers  in  managing  the 
fragments  of  mission  property  restored  to  them  in 
1848,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite  idea  from 
the  few  local  items  that  constitute  the  only  record 

(11)  "Infonne  del  actual  ostado  de  las  mi 8 tones  de  la  Alta  California  al 
cargo  del  Colegio  de  San  Fernando  de  Mexico,  Febr.,  1844,"  por  el  Padre 
Narcifo  Duran,  m  Banc.  IV,  421-422. 
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extant.  The  reports,  and  many  other  valuable  docu- 
ments, sent  to  the  college  of  San  Fernando  for  safe- 
keeping, were  preserved  with  the  utmost  care;  but 
in  1860,  as  soon  as  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  Or- 
ders from  Mexico  became  general,  all  these  docu- 
ments relating  to  California  and  its  missions,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  number  of  priceless  historical  man- 
uscripts and  other  valuable  papers,  were  boxed  up 
and  taken  to  the  private  dwelling  of  the  syndic  of 
San  Fernando.  Such,  however,  was  the  demoniacal 
hatred  excited  against  the  religious  communities  that 
nothing  they  p33ses3ed  was  safe  anywhere.  Even 
these  documents  and  manuscripts,  that  one  should  im- 
agine the  government  would  make  effort  to  preserve, 
when  found  by  the  officers  of  Masonic  rule,  were 
taken  from  the  privata  house  of  the  syndic  and  pub- 
licly burned  on  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  as 
an  eyewitness,  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Isidore  Camacho, 
in  1886  guardian  of  San  Fernando,  informs  us. 

Moreover,  during  the  rule  of  the  mission  robbers, 
1836-1842,  when  Alvarado  was  governor  of  California, 
and  also  during  the  subsequent  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  soldiers  did  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased.  Many  missions  were  completely 
gutted,  and  no  regard  was  paid  for  books,  papers, 
reports,  manuscripts,  or  documents  of  any  kind.  In- 
stances are  reported  where  valuable  documents  were 
used  for  gun  wads  and  cigarette  paper.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  surprising  that  even  the  few  papers 
we  possess  ut  the  present  day  should  have  been 
saved  from  the  general  ruin.  (12) 

Bishop  Garcia  in  1844  resolved  to  establish  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary  at  Santa  In6s.  By  his  authority 
Fathers  Jimeno  and  Sanchez  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution. Their  request  was  complied  with  on  the 

(12)  O'Koefe,  26-27, 
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16th  of  March  1844,  when  8ix  leagues  of  land  were 
turned  over  to  the  bishop.  Early  in  May  he  started 
northward  with  his  attendants.  When  the  bishop  ar- 
rived at  Santa  ln6s  he  found  the  grant  of  land,  to- 
gether with  a  communication  from  Governor  Micliel- 
torena  to  the  effect  that  he  had  assigned  $500  in 
money  a  year  for  the  seminary,  on  condition  that  ev- 
ery Californian  in  search  of  higher  education  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution.  Finally  on  May  4th,  1844, 
the  founders  assembled  in  the  mission  church.  After 
the  pontifical  Mass  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge, 
and  a  discourse  by  the  bishop,  the  constitution  which 
was  to  govern  the  seminary  was  read,  and  the  insti- 
tution declared  open  for  the  reception  of  students. 
The  bishop,  priests,  and  collegians  then  signed  their 
names  to  a  record  of  Ihe  prccecdingF.  The  names 
were  those  of  Bishop  Garcia  Diego;  his  secretary  Fr. 
Jos6  de  Gonzalez;  Subdeacons  Doroteo  Ambria  and 
Gervasio  Valdfo;  Fr.  Jos£  Jimeno,  rector;  Fr.  Fran- 
cisco de  J.  Sanchez,  vice-rector;  Fathers  Juan  Moreno 
and  Antonio  Jimeno;  Rev.  Jos£  M.  Golnez;  and  the 
collegians,  Jos£  de  los  Santos  Avila,  Alejo  Salmon, 
Agapito  Cabrera.  Ramon  Gonzalez,  and  Diego  Villa. 

From  Santa  In&s  the  bishop  journeyed  uorthward. 
At  Monterey  his  reception  was  hardly  less  enthusias- 
tic than  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  his  presence  imparted 
unusual  splendor  to  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christ). 
After  visiting  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco  he  re- 
turned to  Santa  Barbara  at  the  end  of  July  1844.(13) 

Gov.  Pico  now  determined  to  make  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  missions  complete  by  leasing  or  selling 
what  remained  of  the  estates.  The  governor  explained 
his  views  to  the  superiors  in  order  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation. Fr.  Duran  refused  to  have  any  share  in 
'the  tremendous  responsibility  about  to  be  incurred 
before  God  and  man.'  He  expressed  surprise  that  a 

(19)   Banc.  IV,  423-427. 
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governor  ad  interna  should  dare  to  undertake  such 
innovations,  and  declared  the  real  motive  to  be  clear, 
which  was  not,  as  the  governor  preteuded,  the  liberty 
and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  whose  ideas  of  liberty 
were  those  of  schoolboys  glad  when  the  master  is 
sick  and  school  closed,  etc.  He  would  never  consent 
to  a  sale  of  the  missions,  which  belong,  not  to  the 
nation,  but  to  the  Indians.  Despite  this  remonstrance 
the  governor  did  not  abandon  his  project,  for  on  May 
28th,  1845,  the  assembly  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  published  as  a  decree  by  Gov.  Pico 
on  June  5th.  1.  The  Indians  of  San  Rafael,  Dolores, 
Soleddd,  San  Miguel,  and  Purisima  are  ordered  to 
reunite  and  occupy  those  missions  within  a  month, 
or  they  will  be  declared  vacant,  and  disposed  of  for 
the  general  good  of  the  department.  2.  Carmelo,  San 
Juan  Bautista,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  Solano  are 
to  be  considered  pueblos  for  the  present,  and  after 
reserving  a  curate's  house,  church,  and  courthouse, 
the  remaining  property  shall  be  sold  at  auction  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  the  surplus  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  divine  worship.  8.  The  rest  of  the 
missions  may  be  rented  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  Indians  shall  be  free  to  work  for  the 
lessees,  on  the  lands  to  be  assigned  them,  or  for 
other  persons.  4.  The  principal  building  of  Santa 
Barbara  is  reserved  for  the  bishop  and  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  rent  of  this  mission  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Church  and  the  Indians.  5.  The 
proceeds  from  the  rents  shall  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  for  the  support  of  the  missionary 
and  divine  worship,  one  for  the  Indians,  and  one  for 
the  government  to  bo  devoted  to  education  and  the 
public  welfare  after  the  debts  are  paid.  0.  The  first 
part  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prelates  for 
equitable  distribution.  7-8.  Money  due  the  mission  is 
to  be  exacted  and  used  for  the  purposes  named. 


Before  the  end  of  1845  San  Juan  Capistrano,  La 
Purisima,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  were  sold,  and  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  Santa  In6s,  and  San  Fer- 
nando leased  to  private  parties.  (14) 

Six  other  missions  were  to  be  sold  in  January,  but 
a  purchaser  was  found  for  only  one,  that  of  Soled&d. 
At  different  dates  between  May  and  July  the  follow- 
ing missions  were  sold  privately :  San  Juan  Bautista, 
San  Jos6,  San  Luis  Key,  San  Rafael,  San  Buenaven- 
tura, San  Diego,  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
In6s,  San  Fernando,  orchard  of  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
Miguel.  (15) 


California  Ik  The  United  State*— Order*  From  General  Kearney 
And  Gov.  Mahon— Mission  Property  Restored— Other  Items— Mission- 
aries In  1846— Death  Of  Bishop  Garcia— Death  of  Fr.  Duran— A  No- 
vitiate Established  At  Santa  Barbara— The  New  Bishop— First 
Franciscan  Priests  Ordained  In  California— Death  Of  Fr.  Gonzalez. 
The  Community  Doomed  To  Extinction— Incorporated  Into  The  Prov- 
ince Of  The  Sacred  Heart -The  Ftrst  Guardian. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  new  rulers  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  United  States  Authorities,  that  there 
was  room  for  much  doubt  respecting  the  true  ow- 
nership of  the  mission  estates,  wherefore  they  ad- 
hered to  tie  policy  of  maintaining  the  matter  in 
statu  quo.  On  March  22d,  1847,  General  Kearney  gave 
orders  that  four  missions  in  the  north  should  remain 
in  charge  of  the  missionaries,  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  the  claimants,  until  proper  judicial  tri- 
bunals should  be  established.  This  caused  some  troub- 
le at  Santa  Clara,  where  American  immigrants  had 
taken    possession,  but  Governor  Mason  announced 

(14)   Banc,  IV,  Md-5Wt      (15)  Banc,  V,  558-5<W, 
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that  "the  government  fully  recognizes  and  will  sus- 
tain the  rights  of  the  priests  at  the  missions  and  to 
all  mission  property,  against  all  who  cannot  in  due 
course  of  law  show  a  just  and  sound  title  ;,J  and  he 
once  ordered  a  military  force  to  eject  the  immi- 
grants; but  Fr.  Real  finally  permitted  them  to  re- 
main till  after  harvest,  and  longer,  by  paying  a  small 
sum  for  the  support  of  the  church.  Finally,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  decided"  that  Gover- 
nor Pico  had  no  right  to  sell  the  mission  property. 
The  property  of  the  Church,  including  the  church 
buildings,  priests'  houses,  and  lands  to  the  extent  of 
six  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  at  each  of  the 
twenty-one  missions  was  given  to  the  archbishop  as 
the  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church.  (1) 

Of  general  mission  matters  during  1845,  outside  of 
those  connected  with  the  disposal  of  estates,  there  is 
little  on  record.  Fr.  Duran  continued  to  be  the  supe- 
rior of  the  missions  in  the  couth,  while  Fr.  Anzar 
directed  the  Zacatecan  missions  in  the  north.  Two 
Fathers,  Jos6  M.  Gutierrez  and  Miguel  Muro,  left 
the  country  during  the  year;  and  one,  Fr.  Juan  Mo- 
reno, died.  Bishop  Garcia  Diego  still  resided  at  Santa 
Barbara,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  much.  On 
July  4th  he  wrrote  to  Governor  Pico  that  he  had  no 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  divine  service,  and 
expressed  the  wish  of  having  a  successor.  In  Septem- 
ber he  described  the  lamentable  condition  of  all  reli- 
gious interests  in  California  to  President  Herrera  of 
Mexico.  The  only  method  of  relief  he  could  suggest 
was  to  bring  a  new  force  of  priests  and  missionaries 
for  old  and  new  establishments  from  Europe,  and 
pay  their  expenses  from  the  Pious  Fund.  (2) 

At  the  beginning  of  1846  there  were  thirteen  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  in  California,  six  Fernandinos  and  sev- 
en Zacatecanos;  but  at  the  end  of  1848  only  one  of 

U)  Banc,  V,  5SJ-5W.      (2)   Banc  ,  IV,  5W-W4. 
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the  former,  Fr.  Ordaz,  was  left  with  six  of  the  latter. 
The  year  of  the  American  conquest,  1846,  brought 
death  to  five  of  the  missionaries.  Fr.  Duran  held 
the  position  of  ctnmario  prcfecto  until  his  death  in 
June,  and  Fr.  Anzar  occupied  the  same  position  for 
the  Zacatecanos  until  succeeded  by  Fr.  Gonzalez.  The 
formality  of  assigning  stipends  for  each  of  the  mis- 
sions had  been  kept  up  in  Mexico,  though  of  course 
no  money  was  forwarded  to  the  missions. 

In  April  1846,  while  seriously  ill,  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed Fathers  Duran  and  Gonzalez  his  vicars-gene- 
ral, and  shortly  after,  April  80th,  he  died.  His  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  mission  church  cn  May  8d, 
in  a  tomb  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  main  altar.  (3) 

Fr.  Duran,  the  venerable  head  of  the  Fernandinos, 
died  at  his  post  on  June  1st,  1840,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  mission  church  at 
Santa  Barbara.  (4) 

Fr.  Gonzalez  Rubio  now  governed  the  diocese  of 
California  alor.e  until  the  latter  part  of  1850,  when 
he  surrendered  the  administration  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.S. 


(3)  Bauc.  V,  632-63 J;  Shea,  Vol,  IV,  35»;  O'Kecfe  26. 
Bishop  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno  was  born  at  Lagos,  Mexico,  on 
September  17tb  1785.  He  made  his  profession  in  the  Franciscan  Order  at 
Guadalupe  on  December  21st,  1803,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  on  November  13,  18U8.  He  had  been  "lector  de  artes  y  de  sagrada 
toologli"  at  ths  college  of  Guadalupe  de  Z  icatecas,  when  in  1833  he  was 
sent  to  California  as  comisario  profecto  of  a  band  of  missionaries  from 
the  same  college.  Fr.  Diego  became  the  missionary  of  Santa  Clara,  but  in 
1S35  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained  there  till  1841,  when  lie  returned  as 
the  first  bishop  of  the  territory.  After  a  second  visitation  of  the  dioceee 
ho  was  completely  discouraged,  and  thereafter  labored  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  effect  what  good  was  possible  until  his  death,  which  occurod 
at  midnight,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  5  months,  and  24  days.  A  tablet  over 
his  tomb  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Hie  jncet  illmus  ac  Revmus 
r.O.  Fr.  Fran.  Girciu  Diego  y  Moreno,  Primus  E4>us  hujus  Dioocsesi :  Cali- 
foru.  Qui  pridi"  Kalendas  Maii,  Anni  Domini  MDCCC'XLVI  ox  hac  vita 
migravit." 

(4)  Banc,  V.  633-634.  Fr.  Narcisco  Duran  was  born  December  16th,  1776, 
at  Castellon  do  Ampuriar,  Catalonia,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at  Gerona 
on  May  3d,  1792.  He  came  to  Mexico  in  1803,  and  to  California  in  1306.  Ho 
was  stationed  at  San  Jose  in  1806-1833,  and  then  at  Santa  Barber i  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Fr.  Duran  was  president  of  the  Fernandinos  in 
1825-1827;  188MS*;  and  181M846,  From  1837.1843  he  also  held  the  position 
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Alemany,  O.  P.,  who  had  been  consecrated  biehop  of 
Monterey  in  June  of  the  same  year.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  the  new  bishop  Fr.  Gonzalez  retained  the 
office  of  vicar-geueral,  however.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Fr.  Gonzalez  the  Rev.  Fr.  Langlois  in  1849 
received  from  him  the  faculties  of  vicar  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  with  instructions  to 
purchase  gome  land  in  San  Francisco  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  This  was  done,  and  the  first  Catholic  church 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  use  of  immigrants,  was  c- 
rected  on  the  site  of  the  present  substantial  church 
of  St.  Francis  on  Vallejo  Street.  Since  then  the  city 
has  had  two  churches  dedicated  to  the  Saint  of  Asrisi : 
Mission  Dolores,  whose  titular  feast  is  on  September 
17th,  the  feast  of  the  wounds  of  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Francis  Assisi  church  on  Vallejo  Street.  Both  parish- 
es are  in  charge  of  secular  priests.  (5) 

In  February  1862  a  petition  to  establish  a  Francis- 
can convent  or  college,  with  a  novitiate  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men,  was  sent  to  Rome  and  granted 
by  the  authorities.  The  bishop  kindly  offered  to  assign 
another  place  in  his  diocese  for  that  purpose,  in  case 
the  buildings  of  Santa  Barbara  should  prove  unsuit- 
able. On  January  7th  1858,  the  Fathers  held  a  meet- 
ing at  which  were  present  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alema- 
ny, Fr.  J.  M.  Gonzalez  Rubio,  Fr.  J".  J.  Orruno,  then 
guardian  of  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  Fr. 
Jos£  Jimeuo,  the  comisario  prefecto  of  the  California 
missions,  Fr.  Antonio  Jimeno,  and  Fr.  Francisco  San- 

c  f  comisario  prrfecto.  Hp  was  a  most  earnest  and  successful  missionary, 
and  as  superior  he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Fathers  that  held  the 
office  before  him.  Throughout  the  troublous  times  of  secularization  he 
managed  the  miss  on  affairs  with  marked  ability.  In  1817  he  was  present 
at  the  founding  of  San  Rafael.  In  1826  he  10'used  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  shaky  Mexican  republic,  but  likewise  refused  to  aid  the 
revolutionist  Solis  in  1829.  Governor  Figueroa  reeommonded  his  exile  iu 
l&EL  In  1815  Fr.  Duran  ordered  the  balance  due  him  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians.  In  physique  Fr.  Duran  was  of  medium  stature,  somewhat  stout, 
<  f  fair  complexion,  with  hlue  eyes.  Only  two  of  the  Fernandinos,  Fathers 
Oliva  and  Ordaz,  survived  him.        (3)  O'Kccfc,  29-30;  Oleeson  II  ,  201. 
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chez.  On  that  occasion  the  monastery  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara was  declared  a  hospice  prepartory  to  making  it 
an  apostolic  college  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
and  Fr.  Jo?6  Jimeno  was  appointed  its  first  presi- 
dent. (6) 

Fr.  Jos6  Jimeno  did  not  consider  the  mission  build- 
ings suitable  for  a  college,  and  he  therefore  selected 
a  place  in  the  city.  The  bishop  approved  of  the 
choice  of  location,  which  was  that  of  the  present  par- 
ish church  and  residence.  The  church  was  immediate- 
ly commenced ;  the  house  prepared  for  occupation ; 
and  on  Sunday  July  28,  1854,  it  was  solemnly  au- 
nouced  in  the  presence  of  a  large  multitude,  that  the 
apostolic  college  was  their  and  there  founded  under 
the  patronage  of  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors.  The  no- 
vitiate was  opened  at  the  same  time  by  giving  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis  to  live  young  men.  These  first 
fruits  of  the  Order  in  California  were:  Jos6  Godyol, 
Francisco  Codina,  Jos6  Alcina,  Geronimo  Lopez,  and 
Jos6  Hermenegildo.  The  last  two  were  lay  brothers, 
the  first  of  whom  I  find  a  record  in  California.  (7) 

After  the  promotion  of  Bishop  Alemany  to  the 
archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  Rt.  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Amat  became  bishop  of  Monterey.  The  new  bishop 
preferred  to  have  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Santa 
Barbara.  He,  therefore,  removed  to  the  parish  church 
and  in  exchange,  with  the  consent  of  Rome,  left  the 
Fathers  in  possession  of  the  old  mission.  By  this  ar- 
rangement they  obtained  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
mission  buildings,  church,  two  orchards,  and  a  vine- 
yard. Before  the  transfer  had  been  completed,  the 
president  of  the  college,  Fr.  Jos6  Jimeno  died  at  the 
age  of  52  years.  His  brother,  Fr.  Antonio  succeeded 
him,  but  soon  retired  to  Mexico  (8) 

(6)   O'Keofe,  !X)~31.   (7)   G'Keefo,  31-32.   (*)   Cane  ,  IV,  692 ;    O  Keofc,  32. 
Fr.  Joed  Joaquin  Jimeno  came  from  the  college  of  San  Fernando  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1827  or  1S&*.  Ho  was  stationed  at  San   Luis  Rey  in  1827-1830;  at 
Sauta  Cruz  in  1830-1*33;  at  Santa  Inc?  in  l$tt-r$0;  at  San  Gabriel  in  1850- 
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In  1869  Fr.  Gonzalez  Rubio  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  and  in  consequence  resigned 
the  office  of  vicar-jeneral  of  the  bishop.  During  his 
term  as  president  of  the  college,  seven  young  Fran- 
ciscans were  ordained  pricstp.  They  were  the  Fathers 


Fr.  Gonzalez  Rubio  and  his  Community  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Jos6  Godyol,  Francisco  Codina,  and  Josd  Alcina  0:1 


1853:  and  at  Sta  Barbara  in  185M856.  From  1MIJ8  ho  was  president  of  the 
Fernandinoa,  Wear-General  in  18W-18H9,  and  comisnrio  prefecto  after  Fr. 
Duran's  death  in  1846.  In  1844  he  founded  the  Sta  Ines  seminary,  and  was 
its  rector  until  1850.  In  1854  he  founded  the  college  of  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows at  Santa  Barbara,  and  was  its  president  until  he  died. 
Fr.  Antonio  Jimeno  came  to  California  in  1826  or  a  little  later,  and  served  • 
as  missionary  at  Sta  Cruz  in  1827-1828:  at  Sta  Barbara  in  182C-1840;  at  San 
Buenaventura  in  1640-1843;  and  apain  at  Sta  Barbara  in  1844-1*56,  when  ho 
departed  for  Mexico.  In  18"1  ho  was  still  living  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
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August  15th,  I860 ;  Fathers  Bonaventura  Fox  and  B. 
Sheehan  on  December  2l8t,  1864;  Fathers  Joseph  J. 
O'Keefe  and  P.  Wade  on  September  19th,  1868.  (9) 

Ox  account  of  ill  health,  Fr.  Gonzalez  several  times 
asked  the  Most  Rev.  General  to  relieve  him  of  the 
office  of  president,  but  his  petition  was  not  granted 
until  1871,  when  Fr.  J.  M.  Romo  was  sent  to  take 
his  place.  Fr.  Romo  arrived  in  California  in  January 
1872,  but  did  not  take  possession  of  his  office  until 
June,  when  the  documents  arrived  appointing  him 
guardian  of  the  college  and  monastery  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Fr.  Gonzalez  lingered  on  until  the  year  1875, 
when  he  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  California  missionaries,  ua  man  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,' •  says  Bancroft.  (10) 

When  Fr.  Romo  arrived  the  community  at  the  mo- 
nastery consisted  of  the  following  members:  Very 
R?v.  J.  Romo  guardian ;  Very  Rev.  J.  Gonzalez,  chro- 
nologist;  Rev.  F.  Codina,  vicar;  Rev.  F.  Sanchez, 
master  of  novices;  Rev.  J.  Godyol,  procurator  and 
treasurer;  Rev.  J.  O'Keefe,  Secretary;  Rev.  P.  P. 
Wade,  secretary  of  the  council;  Rev.  F.  Alvarez,  li- 
brarian; Brothers.  L.  Marron,  A  Gallagher,  J.  O'Mal- 
ley,  P.  Haberlin,  E.  Barry,  J.  Dullinan,  J.  Kirwan, 
Charles  Reid.  D.  Potter.  The  threo  last-named  were 
Franciscan  Tertaries,  it  seems.  (11) 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  only  Franciscan 
community  in  California  was  doomed  to  extinction, 

blind  and  indigent,  probably  tlio  last  survivor,  of  the  Fathers  th^re  that 
had  labored  in  California.  (9)  O'Keefe,  82;  Citalogus  Prov.  SS.  Cordn. 
(10)  O'Keefe,  :«-.«;  Banc.  Ill,  7flrt.  Fr.  Jos£  Maria  de  Jesus  Gonzalez  Bn- 
bio  wan  born  at  Guadalajara  Mexico,  in  UNI.  He  came  to  California  from 
the  apostolic  college  of  Zarateca*  in  IStl,  and  served  as  missionary  at 
San  Jose  in  U££M&I2;  at  Sta  Barbara  he  resided  from  UJ43  until  the  da/ 
of  his  death.  He  was  also  president  and  v ice-conn isario  prcfecto  of  the 
northern  missions  in  18^1H43.  From  ho  \vm  administrator  of  the  di- 
ocese of  California  until  the  appointment  of  a  now  bishop  in  18VJ.  Under 
BUhop  Alcmany  h~  was  vicar-general  until  1><M\ 
(in    Tro;  pectus  ef  the  c.llcpc  UtfJ-lSTi 
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unless  some  means  were  found  to  obtain  priests  and 
novices  from  other  countrier.  Vocations  to  the  sa- 
cred ministry  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  Cali- 
fornia to  furnish  the  requisite  novices.  For  this  rea- 
son Fr.  Romo,  the  guardian,  resolved  to  visit  his 
native  country,  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  induce  some 
of  the  religious  to  join  the  community  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. With  the  Superior  General's  permission  he 
started  out  on  his  journey  in  May  187$),  and  did  not 
return  until  three  years  later,  very  much  discouraged; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection, he  had  failed  to  obtain  a  single  rescruit  for 
old  Santa  Barbara  monastery. 

After  some  consultations  the  guardian  explained 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  community  labored  to 
the  Most  Rev.  Sup.  General,  and  asked  him  to  annex 
thel5anta  Barbara  house  to  some  province  in  the  east, 
as  progress  was  impossible  in  its  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent condition.  The  Sup.  General  then  appointed  a 
member  of  the  province  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  make 
a  visitation,  in  order  that  he  might  come  to  a  right 
decision.  The  visitation  was  made  in  August  1884  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Ferdinand  Bergmeyer,  O.  S.  F.  After 
his  report  had  been  received  at  Rome,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  issued 
the  following  decree :  "As  the  Most  Rev.  Minister 
General  of  the  Regular  Observance  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  has  earnestly  requested  that  the  College 
of  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
the  diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  both  for 
the  greater  increase  of  the  same  college  and  for  the 
greater  extension  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis  in  Cali- 
fornia, be  changed  from  its  independent  state,  and 
annexed  to  the  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  an  audience  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1885,  having  heard  the  report  of  Archbishop  Jacobini, 
secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  kindly  consented  that 
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the  aforesaid  college  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
Province  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  (12) 

Thereupon  at  tho  provincial  chapter  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  15th,  1665,  Fr.  Ferdinand  Berg- 
meyer  was  elected  guardian  of  the  monastery  of  San- 
ta Barbara,  and  placed  in  charge  during  the  follow- 
ing month  of  August.  Of  the  religious,  who  had  com- 
posed the  Franciscan  community  up  to  that  time, 
there  remained,  and  were  incorporated  into  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Sacred  Hsart,  Fathers  Jo*6  Godyol  Bona- 
venture  Fox,  and  Joseph  O'Keefe,  and  the  brothers 
Anthony  Gallagher,  Joseph  CTMalley,  and  Peter  Ha- 
berhn.  Fr.  Victor  Aertker,  and  Bro.  Beatus,  also 
came  to  Santa  Barbara  with  Fr.  Ferdinand.  (13) 


Missionary  Changes— Fb.  Tiudivakh  Elected  Provincial  Of  The 
Province  Of  The  Sacred  Heart— Fb.  Ferdinand  Again  Guard- 
ian Op  Santa  Barbara -His  Tragic  Death— Biography— Fr.  Srbva- 
tius  Altmicks— Changes— New  Foundations— San  Louis  Ret  Beoccu- 
pied  By  Franciscans  From  Meek o— Proposition  To  Organize  A 
Custody  Of  Tiu:  Immaculate  Heart  O?  Mary  In  California— The 
Commissariat  O?  California. 

At  the  intermediate  chapter,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  January  20th,  1887,  Fr.  Victor  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  convent  of  St.  Boniface,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  accepted  upon  the  urged  request  of 
Archbishop  Riordan,  and  Fr.  Cornelius  Schoenwa?lder 
of  Quiney,  Ills.,  took  his  place  at  Santa  Barbara.  Fr. 
Jose*  Godyol  was  changed  to  the  orphan  asylum  at 
PSjaro,  near  Watronville,  which  institution  had  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  Fathers  some  time  before  by 

U2t    O  K-rf«,      ;M.        u:?»   Ihi !.       TiVJli  CipltularK  1883. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mora  of  Los  Angeles.  (1) 

In  the  spring  of  1888  the  Very  Rev.  Jerome  Kil- 
genstein,  then  provincial  of  the  Cineinniti  province, 
held  the  canonical  visitation  at  Santa  Barbara.  At 
the  subsequent  chapter,  July  25th,  Fr.  Ferdinand  of 
Santa  Barbara  was  elected  provincial.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  reside  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fr.  Kil- 
ian  Schloesser  of  Chicago,  111.,  became  guardian  in 
his  place.  Fr.  Cornelius  wjh  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Fr.  Raynerius  Dieknsite  took  his  place  at 
Santa  Barbara.  (2) 

No  further  changes  ot  cured  until  July  1891,  when 
Fr.  Hugo  Fessler  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  was  elected 
guardian.  Fr.  Kilian  became  vicar,  and  Fr.  Gerard  of 
San  Francisco  was  placed  here  at  the  same  time.  Fr. 
Vincent  Halbfas  had  held  the  visitation  in  Califor- 
nia during  the  spring  of  1891.  Fr.  Ferdinand  was 
succeeded  as  provincial  by  Fr.  Michael  Richardt,  till 
then  rector  of  the  college  at  Teutopolis,  111.  (8) 

The  provincial  chapter  of  August  22th,  1894,  re- 
stored Fr.  Ferdinand  to  Santa  Barbara  as  guardian. 
Fr.  Kilian  was  transferred  to  the  new  residence  at 
Fruit  vale,  Ceil.,  and  Fr.  Gerard  became  vicar  and 
librarian.  Fr.  Hugo  was  changed  to  Chicago,  and  af- 
ter a  few  months  was  appointed  superior  of  St.  Ma- 
iv's,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (4) 

A  horrible  tragedy  took  place  within  the  peaceful 
walls  of  the  old  monastery  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the 
morning  of  February  27th,  1896.  The  venerable  Fr. 
Guardian,  Fr.  Ferdinand,  was  murdered  by  one  of 
the  domestics,  who  at  times  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  lit  of  insanity.  It  was  owing  to  the  kindness  of  hia 
victim  that  the  murderer  found  a  temporary  home  at 
the  monastery.  Fr.  Ferdinand  had  just   taken  break- 

(1)  Tabolla  capitularis  pro  anno  1H37.   Vide  the  local  history  of  the  several 
now  house*  in  subsequent  chapters  for  furthor  particulars. 

(2)  Tab.  Cap.  pro  uono  IM.   (U)  Tab,  Cap.,  18M.   (4)  Tab,  Cap. 
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fast,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  Ins  room,  when  lid 
was  fired  at  by  the  insane  man.  Four  bullets  entered 
the  body  of  the  venerable  Father.  The  community  at 
once  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  their  superior,  who 
still  conscious  asked  for  the  last  sacraments.  Despite 
all  medical  aid  Fr.  Ferdinand  died  on  the  same  day 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  (5) 

8noRTLY  before  the  death  of  Fr.  Ferdinand,  Fr.  Ser- 
vatius  Altmicks  of  Bayfield,  Wisconsin,  had  been  sent 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  appointed  vicar  of  the  monas- 
tery in  place  of  Fr.  Gerard,  who  had  been  appointed 
superior  of  the  residence  at  Fruitvale.  After  the 
death  of  Fr.  Ferdinand,  Fr.  Servatius  held  the  office  of 
superior  ad  interiun  until  the  next  chapter,  which 
was  held  in  August  1896,  elected  Fr.  Bernardin  Weis 
of  St.  Louis  guardian  of  Santa  Barbara.  Fr.  Servatius 
was  then  sent  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  While  on  his  way  to 
the  latter  place  he  was  taken  sick  afc  the  convent  in 
Los  Angeles  on  August  28d,  and  died  on  the  same 
day  after  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  (6) 


(5)  Fr.  Ferdinand  Bergmeyer  was  born  on  October  80th,  1826,  nt 
Riesenbcck.  Westphalia,  Prussia.  While  pursuing  his  classical  studies  he 
was  forced  to  enter  the  Prussian  army,  and  served  as  a  soldier  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  on  June  23th, 
18M.  On  September  4th,  1856,  he  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood,  and  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  November  1859.  He  was  first  stationed  at  T^uto- 
polis,  Ills.,  and  thon  at  Quincy,  Ills.,  where  he  was  for  a  time  professor  in 
the  college,  and  later  on  parish  priest  and  guardian  of  the  monastery  until 
1871,  when  he  became  superior  of  the  convent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1877 
Fr.  Ferdinand  was  transferred  to  the  convent  at  Indianapolis,  In<\,  when? 
he  was  parish  priest  and  su]>erior  until  18K5,  when  he  was  made  guardian 
of  Santa  Barbara.  While  at  India napolis  In  alo  h?'d  the  office  of  cus- 
tom. In  1891,  at  the  close  of  his  t?ru\  of  office  as  provincial,  ha  was  for 
more  than  a  year  guardian  of  the  monastery  at  Quincy,  after  which  he 
was  returned  to  Santa  Barbara.  In  18SU  Fr.  Ferdinand  went  to  Rome  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  a  new  superior  general.  He  was  also  theolo- 
gian to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Indianapolis  at  the  provincial  synod  of 
the  bishop*  of  tho  Cincinnati  p.*ovince  in  18H2  and  ag  lin  at  tin  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1881.  Wheu  informed  that  there  was  little  hop? 
of  recovory  he  said  to  the  Father  at  his  side:  "It  Has  Come  To  Pass 
ah  I  Wished:  "Cuhsum  Consummavi,  Boxum  Certamkn  Chbtavi." 

(6)  Fr,  Servatius  Altmicks,  was  born  at  Warendorf,  Westphalia,  Prussia, 
on  July  28d,  1829,  and  entered  tho  Order  of  St.  Francis  on  Octobor  3d, 
18SC.  On  April  5th,  1851,  ho  was  elovated  to  tho  priesthood,  and  landed 
at  New  York  on  September  Hth,         together  with  Fathers  Capistran 
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Fr.  Raynerius  at  the  9ame  time  wa9  transferred  to 
St.  Bernard,  Nebraska,  whilst  Fathers  Peter  Walli- 
scheck  of  Quincy,  Aloysius  Wiewer  of  Teutopolis, 
Mithias  Rechsteiner  and  Felix  Raab  of  St.  Louis, 
were  stationed  at  Santa  Barbara.  (7) 

Since  the  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1885,  a  number  of  resi- 
dences have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
California.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Boys'  Orphan- 
age at  Pajaro  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Fathers  in 
1887.  In  the  same  year  the  only  German  parish  in 
San  Francisco,  St.  Boniface's  on  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
was  transferred  to  the  Franciscans  by  the  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco.  In  the  following  year  St.  Turibius 
Indian  mission  in  Lake  County,  besides  some  Indian 
and  white  settlements  in  Mendocino  County,  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Fathers.  In  1891  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Los  Angeles  ,  requested  the  Franciscans  to  accept 
the  new  German  parish  at  Los  Angeles.  His  request 
was  granted.  About  the  same  time  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  asked  the  Fathers  to 
organise     a  German    p.iris'.v  across  the  bay.  Thus 

Zwinge  and  D  ami  an  Hennowig.  The.<e  were  tho  first  Fathers  to  come 
from  Prussia  to  establish  tho  Franciscnu  Order  ia  tho  Western  States. 
At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Alton,  Ills.,  they  founded  a  convent  at 
Teutopolis.  In  tho  following  year  F*\  Swatiu;  was  sent  to  Quincy  to 
establish  a  convent  in  that  city.  In  1S'J2  h*<  went  to  St.  Louis  and  found- 
ed St.  Anthony's  convent.  For  some  years  In  was  in  charge  of  the  first 
parish  in  Effingham,  Ills  .  In  1S72  ho  became  vicar  of  St  Anthony's  and 
lector  of  moral  theology  i:i  St.  Louis  Mo.,  which  offices  ho  held  until 
li*7l>,  when  at  hi-<  urged  request  ho  was  sent  to  the  Indian  mission  at 
Bayflold,  Wise.  In  the  noxt  year  U  >  with  th:»  writor  established  the  nilt- 
sion  among  tho  Menominee  Indians  at  Koshjna,  Wise.  In  1882  he  wn< 
sent  to  Superior  City,  Wisconsin,  to  take  charge  of  tho  new  convent  at 
that  placo.  in  tho  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Louis  to  again 
teach  moral  theology;  but  after  one  year  lih  urgent  petition  to  bo  it* 
turned  to  tho  Indians  was  granted.  Ho  was  now  stationed  at  Bayfield 
and  Ashland  until  1HW,  when  he  was  sent  to  Harbor  Springy,  Michigan* 
whore  he  established  a  boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  erected  a 
convent  and  three  churches  at  that  place,  in  Goodhart,  and  Burt  Lake  for 
the  Indians.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  was  relievod  of  active  work  and 
transferred  to  Asliland  in  1803.  Finally,  Fr.  Sorvatius  was  removed  to 
Santa  Barbara.  At  his  own  request  ho  was  recalled  to  the  cast  in  18fc\ 
but  died  on  the  way  to  Memphis.   (7)  Tab,  Capit,  WW., 


church  and  convent  of  St.  Elisabeth  arose  at  Fruit- 
vale. 

A  second  German  parish  had  long  been  a  necessity 
in  San  Francisco.  With  the  consent  of  the  Archbish- 
op St.  Anthony's  congregation  was  therefore  organized 
in  1894.  Finally,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Bishop 
of  Sacramento,  the  Fathers  established  a  residence  and 
formed  a  mixed  congregation  at  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  latter  part  of  1894.  San  Luis  Iley,  too,  is 
again  in  charge  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Franciscans 
of  Mexico  in  1893  took  possession  of  the  ancient  mis- 
sion, so  long  abandoned,  and  opened  a  novitiate  there 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  for  the 
Order  in  Mexico,  where  under  the  Free  Mason  gov- 
ernment they  are  prohibited  from  receiving  novices. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  the  motherhouse, 
it  appeared  advisable  to  organize  the  convents  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  an  independent  custody. 
In  1896,  therefore,  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial 
Michael  Richardt  proposed  a  plan  of  forming  the  <uir- 
tody  under  the  patronage  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the  Fr.  Provin- 
cial, and  approved  of  by  the  definitors  at  a  meeting 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February,  20th,  1896,  were 
extremely  favorable  to  California.  They  were,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  superiors 
of  the  Pucific  Coast  on  April  8th,  and  unanimously 
adopted.  All  the  Fathers  and  brothers  were  permitted 
to  remain  or  to  join  the  mother  province.  Likewise 
all  the  members  of  the  province  were  at  liberty, 
during  a  period  of  three  months,  to  choose  to  remain 
in  the  east  or  to  join  the  new  custody.  (8) 

The  whole  matter  was  then  submitted  to  the  Most 
Rev.  Superior  General,  It  seems  the  proposed  plan 
was  considered  premature  at  Rome ;  for  instead  of  an 
independent  custos  the  intermediate  chapter,  which 

W  VlwjOtr  of  fr,  MJcfrtei  RJffjardt,  April  Uth,  l$C$  ~* 
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convened  at  St.  Louis  July  22d,  1896,  elected  n  com- 
missary  for  the  western  houses  in  the  person  of  Fr. 
Olementin  Deyman,  at  the  time  superior  at  Pftjaro. 
The  first  commissary  held  the  office  only  three 
months,  for  after  a  long  and  painful  disease  Fr. 
Clementin  died  at  Phoenix,  on  December  4th,  1896. 
Fr.  Kilian  Schloesser,  the  senior  Father  of  the  prov- 
ince, was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  A  novitiate  was 
likewise  granted  to  the  incipient  western  province, 
and  Fr.  Bernardin  Weis  appointed  master  of  nov- 
ices. In  addition,  a  classical  school  was  opened  at  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Barbara  for  young  men  who 
wished  to  enter  the  Seraphic  Order.  Fr.  Peter  Wal- 
lisheck  was  made  rector  of  studies.  (9) 

As  we  have  seen,  the  twenty-one  old  missions  in 
their  palmiest  days  numbered  forty  Franciscan  Fath- 
ers, but  no  lay  brothers.  Though  only  two  of  the  old 
establishments,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Key,  re- 
main in  charge  of  the  Order,  among  another  race  of 
people  other  missions  have  been  founded  which  bid 
fair  to  outnumber  the  ancient  establishments  before 
the  lapse  of  many  years.  Thus  after  three  centuries 
since  the  Franciscans  first  entered  Lower  California, 
and  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  of  un- 
interrupted work  in  Upper  California,  the  prospects 
are  that,  ere  long,  the  dream  of  a  century  ago,  (10) 
the  Custody  of  California,  will  be  realized.  At  pres- 
ent the  new  commissariat,  including  the  residence  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  consists  of  nine  convents,  with 
twenty-seven  Fathers  and  about  thirty  lay  brothers. 

(0)  Tab.  Cap.  1M,        (10)   See  Chapter  X.  Part  I. 
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G^PtfER  XXIII. 

Method  T.I3  Feavchcaxs  Observed  Is  Tjc  Calitobstia  Mhsioms— Pec- 
uliaritt  Of  The  Spanish  Missions— Tub  Mi4s?ox  Buildings— Opis 
ions  Of  Dwinelle  And  Forbes— Mission  Fare— The  Commissary  De- 
partment—Dress— Punishments— Disaster— The  Indian  Under  The 
Control  Of  The  Catholic  Missionary  And  Otherwise. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  local  history  of 
each  mission,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly 
the  method  which  the  Franciscans  followed  while  in 
control  of  the  Indians;  for,  though  the  missions  be- 
gan about  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  attained  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity,  they 
differed  essentially  from  those  planted  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.  Here  it  was  not  a  single 
missionary,  venturing  alone  into  a  distant  land  fac- 
ing every  danger  from  the  elements,  the  wild  beasts, 
or  the  untamed  suvages  of  the  forest.  The  missionary 
went  to  his  station  attended  by  a  small  guard,  (1) 
with  a  colony  of  Indian  converts,  herds  of  cattle, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  agricultural  and  other  im- 
plements. Around  this  nucleus  of  converted  Indians, 
other  natives  soon  gathered,  buildings  were  erect- 
ed, the  new-comers  formed  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  many 
of  the  missionaries  were  ingenious  in  mechanical  arts, 
the  Indians  were  taught  various  trades,  and  each 
mission  yearly  sent  off  its  cargoes  of  surplus  products 

(1)  The  thoughtful  render  ore  thto  will  have  como  to  tho  conclusion  thaf, 
though  this  systoin  had  It*  advantage*,  the  missionaries  personally  wouht 
have  fared  better  without  this  military  assistance  and  supervision,  and 
that  often  enough,  for  the  sake  of  their  Indian  neophytes,  they  must  have 
sighed  for  that  freedom  of  Action  which  was  sadly  wanting  under  Spanish, 
pflfcloU  tod  rulingi, 
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and  manufactures  to  receive  in  return  the  necessary 
goods  from  Europe.  This  prosperity  constantly  at- 
tracted new-comers  who  were  in  time  trained  to  the 
life  of  the  mission.  (2) 

A  rectangular  building,  eighty  or  ninety  yards  in 
front,  and  about  as  deep,  composed  the  mission.  In 
one  end  was  the  church  and  dwelling  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  interior  was  a  large  court,  adorned  with 
trees  and  fountains,  in  some  cases,  surrounded  by 
galleries  or  corridors,  on  which  opened  the  rooms  of 
the  missionaries,  stewards,  and  guests,  the  shops, 
schools,  store-rooms,  granary  etc.  A  part,  or  another 
building  rather,  separated  from  the  main  building, 
constructed  so  as  to  leave  a  square  court  in  the  mid- 
dle, called  the  monjerio,  or  monastery,  was  reserved 
for  the  Indian  girls.  This  was  presided  over  by  a 
trusted  old  Indian  woman.  Here  these  girls  were 
taught  to  spin  and  weave,  and  to  receive  such  other 
instruction  as  was  suited  to  their  sex.  Most,  if  not 
all,  the  cloth  that  was  used  at  the  mission,  and  much 
used  at  the  presidio,  besides  the  blankets,  sheets,  ta- 
blecloths, towels,  and  napkins,  was  produced  by  the 
deft  fingers  of  the  mission  maidens  at  the  moijerio. 
Thus  they  were  trained  to  become  thrifty  housewives. 
The  boys  learned  trades. 

Each  mission  was  directed  by  two  Fathers,  one  of 
whom  superintended  the  mission  buildings  and  relig- 
ious instruction;  the  other  supervised  the  field-labors, 
in  which  he  always  took  part,  teaching  by  advice  and 
example.  How  well  they  succeeded  we  may  judge 
from  the  results  which  they  obtained,  and  from 
the  affection  of  the  Indians.  Strangers  who  visited 
these  missions  were  amazed  to  see  that  with  such 
petty  resources,  most  frequently  without  the  aid 
of  white  mechanics,  with    Indian  workmen  alone, 

(2)  This  description  is  mainly  from  Shea's   "Catholic  Missions"  and  L. 
Tower's   "Old  Missions  of  California.'' 
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they  accomplished  so  much,  not  only  in  agriculture, 
but  in  architecture  and  mechanics,  in  mills,  machines, 
bridges,  roads,  and  canals  for  irrigation,  and  accomp- 
lished it  only  by  transforming  hostile  and  indolent 
savages  into  industrious  carpenters,  masons,  coopers, 
saddlers,  shoemakers,  weavers,  stone-cutters,  brick- 
makers,  and  lime-burners. 

The  discipline  was  severe,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment conducted  like  some  large  factory.  This 
has  excited  a  great  outcry  from  superficial  travellers 
and  bigoted  writers.  Well,  the  missions  have  been  a- 
bolished,  and  the  Indians  left  to  the  enlightened  men 
of  our  day.  Under  their  care  the  natives  have  passed 
away  like  smoke  before  the  wind,  and  right-minded 
men  now  sigh  for  the  beneficial  management  of  the 
missionary  Fathers.  Dwindle,  in  his  Colonial  History 
of  San  Francisco  (8)  says:  "If  we  ask  where  are  now 
the  thirty  thousand  Christianized  Indians,  who  once 
enjoyed  the  beneficence  and  created  the  wealth  of 
the  twenty-one  Catholic  missions  of  California,  and 
then  contemplate  the  most  wretched  want  of  all  sys- 
tem, which  has  succeeded  them  under  our  own  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  not  withhold  our  admiration  from 
those  good  and  devoted  men,  who,  with  such  wisdom, 
sagacity,  and  selfsacrifice,  reared  these  wonderful  in- 
stitutions in  the  wilderness  of  California.  They,  at 
least,  would  have  preserved  these  Indian  races,  if 
they  had  been  left  to  pursue  unmolested  their  work 
of  pious  beneficence." 

Alexander  Forbes,  another  unprejudiced  writer,  in 
his  History  of  Upper  California,  says:  "Much  credit 
is  unquestionably  due  to  them  (the  Fathers),  and  the 
result  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  effica- 
cy of  the  system  followed  by  the  Fathers,  more  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  that  adopted  by  mission- 
aries in  other  countries  There  are,  I  fear,  few 

(U»  As  quoted  by  F.  Gleeioa  II,  1<*2. 
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examples  to  be  found,  where  men  enjoying  unlimited 
confidence  and  power  have  not  abused  them.  And  yet 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  missionaries  of  California 
have  not  acted  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity,  that 
they  ever  betrayed  their  trust  or  exercised  inhuman- 
ity; aud  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  that  have  vis- 
ited this  country  is  uniformly  to  the  fame  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  recorded  instances  of  the  most 
extraordinary  zeal,  industry,  and  philanthropy  in 
the  conduct  of  those  men.  Since  the  country  has  been 
opened,  Ft  rangers  have  found  at  their  missions  the 
most  generous  and  disinterested  hospitality,  protection, 
and  kindness,  and  this  without  one  solitary  instance 
to  the  contrary  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.,?  (4) 

Aeofnt)  the  mission  building  arose  the  houses  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  a  few  white  setlers.  At  various  dis- 
tances were  ranchenas,  or  Indian  hamlets,  each  with 
its  chapel.  In  a  little  Holding  near  the  mission  was 
a  picket  of  five  or  six  horsemen  who  acted  as  sol- 
diers and  couriers. 

The  regulations  were  the  same  for  all  the  missions. 
At  daybreak  the  Angelus  bell  summoned  the  natives 
to  church  for  prayers  and  Holy  Mass,  after  which  they 
took  their  breakfast.  This  consisted  invariably,  at  San 
Diego  at  least,  of  ato/e,  or  ground  barley.  Then  all 
joined  their  respective  bands,  and  proceeded  to  the 
regular  task  for  the  day.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  the  midday  meal  was  taken,  consisting  of  the 
ever-present  atolc  in  its  different  forms,  with  mutton 
or  beef.  Occasicrally  tie  Spanish  frijoles  (beans), 
were  noticed  on  the  tabl^  at  this  meal.  To  the  sick 
or  aged  milk  was  freely  given.  There  was  rest  until 
two  o'clock  when  labor  recommenced  and  lasted  till 
five  o'clock.  During  the  heated  hours  of  the  summer 
afternoons,  a  mule  laden  with  backets  would  pass 
around  the  fields,   regaling  the  toilers  with  draughts 

Ui   As  quot?«l  by  GWton  II.  12P-180. 
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of  vinegar  and  sweetened  water.  This  was  considered 
a  rare  luxury.  After  the  work  was  done  the  evening 
meal  was  served.  Pinole,  a  favorite  preparation 
from  atole,  formed  the  principal  dish.  To  this  the 
neophytes  were  at  liberty  to  add  nuts  and  wild  her 
ries  which  they  gathered  in  large  quantities  and 
stored  away.  At  sundown  the  ''Angelus"  called  the 
faithful  to  prayers;  the  neophytes,  workmen,  and 
missionaries  repaired  to  the  chapel  or  church,  where 
the  beads  were  said,  the  litany  sung,  and  the  even- 
ing blessing  imparted. 

Thk  commissary  department  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  Every  morning  at  daybreak  the  ma- 
vera,  or  keeper  of  the  granary,  distributed  sufficient 
food  tor  the  day  to  each  individual  or  family.  The 
unmarried  men  carried  their  share  to  the  pozolera, 
where  it  was  prepared  and  eaten  at  the  community 
table.  The  married  men  carried  their  rations  to  their 
respective  rancherias,  where  they  shared  them  with 
their  families.  Here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Cali- 
fornia civilization.  The  family  circle  had  become  a 
fixed  institution. 

The  dress  of  the  men  was  a  shirt,  trowsers,  and  a 
blanket,  though  the  alcaldes  and  chiefs  of  gangs  of 
workmen  frequently  wore  the  complete  Spanish  cos- 
tume. The  dress  of  the  women  was  the  usual  one, 
with  the  invariable  blanket.  When  the  crops  had  been 
harvested  cacb  mission  sold  or  shipped  its  breadstuff's, 
wine,  oil,  hemp,  hides,  and  tallow,  and  from  the  re- 
turns distributed  to  tli?  Indians  clothes,  handker- 
chiefs, tobacco,  and  other  article?.  The  surplus  was 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries  for  the  mission, 
furniture  for  the  church  or  the  Indians,  implements  of 
agriculture,  tools,  etc.  Besides  the  funds  thus  resul- 
ting from  their  own  labors,  the  Indians  enjoyed,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  missions,  the  revenue  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  "Pious  Fund'1  which  had  been  bestowed 
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by  charitable  persons  on  the  old  Jesuit  missions;  the 
missionaries  who  were  bound  by  the  vow  of  poverty 
received  only  food  and  clothing. 

The  Indians  of  a  mission  were  not  all  of  the  same 
tribe,  but  perfect  harmony  prevailed;  and  when  the 
season  of  work  was  over,  many  paid  visits  to  their 
countrymen,  and  seldom  returned  alone.  Sometimes  a 
zealous  Christian  would  visit  his  own  tribe  as  an  apos- 
tle to  announce  the  happiness  enjoyed  under  the 
mild  mle  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  way  (he  missions 
constantly  received  new  accessions;  for  the  good  Fa- 
thers had  the  art  of  making  labor  attractive. 

Howevek,  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere. 
Not  all  were  docile  and  submissive  at  all  times,  and 
the  Fathers,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  their 
wards,  chose  the  only  means  that  will  bring  refractory 
spirits  to  terms,  and  the  only  means  that  Indian  nat- 
ure at  least  will  appreciate,  as  only  those  know  that 
have  resided  among  Indians  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  were  various  modes  of  punishments  in  vogue 
in  the  various  missions.  Imprisonment  was  one  kind. 
If  the  crime  was  a  capital  one,  the  culprit  was  turned 
over  to  the  military  authority  at  the  presidio.  Small- 
er offences  were  usually  settled  by  the  missionaries 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  recorded  that  rebellious 
young  men  and  boys  had  been  laid  over  the  gocd 
old  Fathers  knee  to  receive  physical  emphasis  of  his 
admonitions,  and  with  salutary  effect. 

Such  was  the  management  of  the  California  mis- 
sions under  the  rule  of  the  Franciscans.  The  stock 
had  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity;  the  orchards 
flourished,  the  fields  yielded  an  abundance  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  and  prosperity  reigned;  but  better 
than  all  civilization  and  Christianity  had  taken  root 
in  the  new  soil  and  had  thriven  vigorously,  when  in 
1884,  there  came  a  thunderbolt  that  smote  the  tried 
mission  system  till  it  shook  and  fell,  a  shattered  fa- 
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brie.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  decree  that  the  mis- 
sions were  to  be  snatched  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Fathers  and  transferred,  just  as  they  stood,  to  the 
government.  Comisionados  were  dispatched  to  the 
missions  to  assume  charge.  The  neophytes,  whom  the 
missionaries  had  cared  for  and  looked  npon  as  their 
children,  were  taken  from  them  and  turned  adrift. 
The  flocks  they  had  tended,  the  orchards  they  had 
reared,  and  the  buildings  they  had  erected,  were 
now  no  longer  theirs.  The  result  was  disaster  on  ev- 
ery side.  The  Indians  of  California  took  to  the  moun- 
tains and  returned  to  their  barbarous  ways,  or  be- 
came the  outcasts  of  towns  that  had  arisen  in  the 
neighborhood.  Later  rn  the  U.  S.  government  tried 
the  reservation  plan,  which  is  the  old  mission  plan 
revived  in  rcmo  of  its  features,  but  with  religion  left 
out.  The  agent  takes  the  place  of  the  missionary, 
with  what  results,  and  with  what  cost  to  the  United 
States,  is  known  to  all.  It  is  anything  but  gratifying. 
The  Indian  under  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  Religion 
thrives,  as  Mexico  proves,  but  the  Indian  without 
his  priest  to  control  him  disappears,  or  simply  fol- 
lows his  animal  instincts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  wherever  Catholic  missionaries  are  not  in 
full  control. 
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PART  II. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 


GljJIPtfER  I. 


SAN  DIEGO. 


Sam  Dixgo  Mission  Founded— Fibst  Missionaries— Other  Missionabies- 
Fb.  Sbbba  Gobs  To  Mexico  And  Returns— Pbepabatioks  Fob  A  New 
Church— Removal  Of  The  Mission— Success  Of  The  Fathebs— Indian 
Revolt -Attack  On  The  Mission— Death  Of  Fr.  Jayme— Destruction 
Of  The  Buildings— Brave  Defense— Fr.  Serra  Pleads  Fob  The  Reb- 
els— Baid  On  The  Indians— Church  Asylum— Rivera  Excommunicated. 
Rebuilding— Disappointment— The  Viceroy's  Obdeb. 

The  mission  of  San  Diego  was  formally  founded  by 
Fr.  Juiripero  Serra  on  July  16th,  1769.  The  first  mis- 
sionaries were  Fathers  Junipero  Serra  himself  and 
Fernando  Parron.  (1) 

When  Fr.  Serra  on  April  16th,  1771,  started  out 
for  Monterey,  he  left  Fr.  Francisco  Gomez  as  assist- 
ant to  Fr.  Parron  at  San  Diego;  but  owing  to  their 
ill-health  both  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  a 
more  congenial  climate  that  they  might  recuperate. 
Fr.  Parron  went  to  Lower  California,  whilst  Fr.  Go- 
mez chose  Mexico.  (2) 

Fathers  Luis  Jayme  and  Francisco  Dumetz,  origi- 
nally from  the  Mallorca  Franciscan  province,  were 
appointed  their  successors  about  the  middle  of  July 


(1)   See  Chapter  IV,  of  Part  Fir>t  for    particulars.        Vida,  82-100. 

CD.  Villa,  84;  08;  12f>.  Bancroft.  I,  m  Fr.  Fernando  Parron  had  originally 
been  a  member  of  the  Efetremadura  province,  Spain,  and  Fr.  Francicco 
Gomez  had  been  a  ton  of  the  province  of  the  Imnrculate  Concejt'.on, 
Spain.  FjIou,  Noticias  I,  ?.       C})   Vida,  130. 
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Fr.  Dumetz,  however,  also  grew  Biek  and  departed 
for  the  peninsula  together  with  Fr.  Cambon,  probr- 
bly  in  May.  It  seems  Fr.  Somera  from  San  Gabriel 
remained  here  for  a  while,  though  he  was  in  very 
poor  health  himself.  (4) 

Late  in  August  Fr.  Junipero  with  Don  Fag£.s  start- 
ed out  from  Monterey  for  San  Diego  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  transportation  of  supplies  from 
there  to  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio.  At  San  Gabriel 
Fr.  Paterna  joined  his  superior  and  both  reached 
San  Diego  on  September  16th.  Fr.  Junipero  embarked 
for  Mexico  on  October  20th  1872.  (5)  Fr.  Somera  had 
retired  a  little  while  before.  Fr.  Pena  was  sent  up 
from  the  peninsula  by  Fr.  Palou,  and  labored  together 
with  Fr.  Jayme  until  August  30th,  1773,  when  Fr. 
Francisco  Palou  with  seven  missionaries  arrived  at 
San  Diego.  After  that  date  the  missionaries  here  were 
Fathers  Luis  Jayme  and  Vincente  Fuster,  together 
with  Fr.  Gregorio  Amurrio  as  supernumerary.  (6) 

After  pleading  the  cause  of  the  California  missions 
successfully  in  Mexico,  Fr.  Serra  returned  to  the 
coast  and,  having  reached  San  Diego  on  March  13th, 
1774,  departed  for  Monterey  on  the  6th  of  April.  On 
account  of  ill  health  Fr.  Mugartegui  remained  at  San 
Diego,  whilst  Fr.  Amurrio  in  his  stead  took  ship  for 
Monterey.  About  this  time  there  existed  around  San 
Diego,  within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues,  eleven  ranche- 
rias,  whose  inhabitants  subsisted  on  grass,  seeds,  fish, 
and  rabbits.  Nearly  all  those  in  the  rancheria  that 
had  formerly  attacked  the  mission  were  converted. 
In  a  material  way  some  little  progress  was  likewise 
made.  Four  thousand  adobes  had  been  manufactured, 
some  stones  collected,  aud  the  foundation  for  a 
church  ninety  feet  long  was  laid  when  work  had  to 
be  suspended.  (7) 

U)   Vida,  131-135:  Xoticiaa,  III,  26.    (5)   Noticia*,  IH,  33,  haa  October  19th. 
(rt)   Vida,  145-H" ;    Notician,  I.  260-61 ;  HI.  31-D6.   (7)    Baccroft,  I,  21$- 224: 
Noticias  III,  14M49:  Vida,  1KH60. 
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In  August  1774  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  with  the 
consent  of  the  viceroy,  was  removed  about  two 
leagues  up  the  valley  northeastward  of  Oosoy,  to  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  "Nipaguay."  It  was  prob- 
ably identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  later 
buildings  whose  ruins  are  still  visible  about  six  miles 
from  city  and  port.  There  are  no  accounts  of  the 
ceremonies  with  which  the  transfer  was  celebrated, 
nor  is  the  exact  date  known;  but  the  Fathers  and 
neophytes  wrere  pleased  with  the  change  and  worked 
with  a  will,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
mission  buildings,  consisting  of  a  dwelling,  a  .  store- 
house, a  smithy  of  adobes,  and  a  wooden  church 
measuring  eighteen  by  fifty-seven  feet,  and  roofed 
with  tiles,  were  in  a  better  condition  than  those  at 
Cosoy.  At  the  old  site  all  the  buildings  were  given 
up  to  the  presidio,  except  two  rooms,  one  for  the 
visiting  priests,  and  the  other  for  the  temporary  stor- 
age of  mission  supplies  coining  by  sea.  (8) 

According  to  Fr.  Serra's  report  of  1775,  sterile  San 
Diego  showed  a  total  return  of  only  thirty  fanegas  of 
wheat.  The  number  of  its  Christian  Indians  was  only 
ninety-seven.  Prospects,  however,  were  very  bright  in 
the  fall  of  1775.  New  buildings  had  been  erected,  a 
well  dug,  and  more  land  made  ready  for  sowing. 
Fathers  Luis  Jayme  and  Vincente  Fuster  were  busily 
engaged  instructing  the  neophytes.  They  had  been  so 
successful  of  late  that  on  the  3d  of  October  they 
were  able  to  baptize  sixty  Indians.  This  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Satan  at  whose  instigation  two  of  the  re- 
cently baptized  natives,  under  pretense  of  visiting 
some  relatives,  left  the  mission,  and  went  from  ran- 
cheria  to  rancheria  tellihg  the  Indians  that  the  Fath- 
ers were  about  to  baptize  them  by  force.  Many 
disbelieved  the  story,  but  the  apostates  succeeded  in 
jnoving  over  one  thousand  savages  to  resolve  the  des- 
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truetion  of  both  mission  and  presidio.  The  Fathers 
had  removed  the  mission  to  a  more  fertile  spot  about 
two  leagues  distant  from  the  harbor  and  fort,  as  we 
have  seen  before.  This  emboldened  the  savages  to 
make  the  attack. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  they  arrived 
in  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego  River.  Here  they  sep- 
arated, one  party  proceeding  to  the  presidio  below, 
which  was  to  be  attacked  after  the  mission  had  been 
destroyed,  the  other  falling  on  the  mission.  They 
then  placed  sentries  before  all  the  cabins  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  threatened  the  inmates  with 
death  if  they  dared  to  move  or  give  the  alarm.  A 
large  number  of  assailants  rushed  to  the  church  and 
vestry  which  they  robbed  of  its  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments.  They  next  advanced  upon  the  barracks, 
and,  finding  the  guards  asleep,  snatched  firebrands 
from  the  hearth  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  The 
blase  and  the  horrible  yells  of  the  enemy  now  awoke 
both  Fathers  and  soldiers.  When  the  latter  at  last 
were  ready,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  discharge  their 
arrows.  Fr.  Vincente,  seeing  the  danger,  took  the  son 
and  nephew  of  the  presidio  officer  and  hastily  fled  to 
the  soldiers'  quarters.  Fr.  Jayme,  awaking  and  seeing 
the  conflagration,  thought  it  accidental.  Rushing  out 
he  met  a  large  group  of  savages  whom  he  greeted 
with  his  usual  salutation :  "Amad  a  Di6s,  hijos," 
"Love  God,  my  children."  When  the  brutes  caught 
sight  of  the  good  missionary,  they  fell  upon  him  with 
fury,  and,  dragging  him  to  the  creek,  stripped  him 
of  his  habit,  beat  him,  and  pierced  him  with  arrows 
until  he  fell  dead.  When  later  on  they  learned  that 
the  missionary  whom  they  had  killed  was  the  'reza- 
dor,'  the  one  who  always  prayed,  the  pagan  Indians 
gave  vent  to  their  fiendish  joy  by  wild  shouts  of  de- 
light. 

Ik  one  of  the  buildings  lived  the  blacksmith  and 
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the  carpenter.  With  them  also  resided  Ursulino,  the 
carpenter  of  the  fort.  He  had  become  ill  and  had 
been  brought  to  the  m's  ion  to  recuperate.  Jo3e!  Ma- 
nuel Arroyo,  the  blacksmith,  was  among  the  first  to 
hurry  out  sword  in  hand,  but  he  fell  dead  immedi- 
ately, pierced  by  two  arrows.  Felipe  Romero,  the 
mission  carpenter,  also  seized  a  musket  and  killed 
one  of  the  assailants.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  which  followed,  he  escaped  and  joined  the 
soldiers.  Poor  Ursulino  received  two  arrow  wounds 
which  some  days  later  proved  fatal.  The  band  which 
had  gone  "to  attack  the  presidio,  seeing  the  mission 
buildings  on  lire,  and  on  that  account  fearing  discov- 
ery by  the  presidio  guards,  returned  and  joined  those 
at  the  mission  for  a  general  attack.  The  mission 
guard,  at  the  time  consisting  of  the  three  soldiers  be- 
sides the  corporal,  reinforced  by  the  wounded  carpen- 
ter and  the  surviving  Father  Fuster,  defended  them- 
selves valiantly.  When  the  savages  saw  the  terrible 
eilects  of  the  muskets,  they  set  lire  to  the  building 
that  held  the  little  party  who  were  then  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  small  room  of  adobe  which  had 
been  used  as  a  kitchen.  This  had  but  three  walls; 
the  roof  of  dry  branches  and  the  remaining  side  was 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  To  protect  themselves  the 
roldiers  erected  a  barricade  with  two  bales  or  boxes 
and  a  copper  kettle,  brought  at  great  risk  from  the 
burning  house;  but  by  the  time  the  opening  was 
closed  two  soldiers  were  wounded  and  disabled.  There 
oiiiy  remained  the  corporal,  one  soldier,  and  the  car- 
penter to  defend  tlu»  little  fort  which  was  barely 
three  feet  high.  The  coporal,  who  was  a  sharpshoot- 
er, told  the  others  to  load  the  muskets  while  he  did 
the  shooting.  The  result  was  that  every  Indian  whq 
approached  the  place  open  to  them  was  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  infuriated  savages  now  determined 
to  oet  firo  to  the  branches  with  which  the  little 
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room  was  roofed.  Fortunately  the  roof  was  a  flimsy 
t fracture,  and  its  fire  did  not  last  long;  but  while  it 
raged  there  was  great  danger  that  the  sack  contain- 
ing fifty  pounds  of  gunpowder  might  be  touched  by 
the  falling  firebrands.  To  prevent  such  a  disaster, 
Fr.  Fuster  courageously  sat  upon  it.  Finding  that 
their  stratagem  did  not  force  the  Spaniards  to  come 
out,  the  savages  next  threw  burning  coals  and  pieces 
of  adobe  over  the  walls,  and  succeeded  in  wounding 
Fr.  Fuster,  though  not  seriously.  The  gallant  little 
1  arty  defended  themselves  till  daybreak,  wheu  the 
Indians,  fearing  that  help  might  come  from  the  pre- 
sidio, fled  carrying  along  their  dead  and  wounded. 
The  survivors  then  crawled  from  behind  their  adobe 
battlements.  They  were  met  by  the  Christian  Indians 
who  with  many  tears  and  lamentations  related  the 
story  of  their  confinement,  and  their  inability  to  ren- 
der assistance  during  the  night. 

Search  was  at  once  made  for  Fr.  Jayme.  After  a 
short  time,  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek,  they  discov- 
ered the  naked  body,  bruised  from  head  to  foot 
with  blows  from  stones  and  clubs.  The  face,  especial- 
ly, was  disfigured  beyond  recognition,  while  the  body*, 
besides  bruises,  showed  eighteen  arrow  wounds.  At 
the  sight  of  the  mangled  remains  of  his  beloved 
companion,  the  good  Fr.  Vincente  almost  fainted 
away.  It  was  learned  later  that  the  martyr  had 
expired  while  calling  on  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit. 
On  receipt  of  the  news,  Corporal  Verdugo,  with  four 
men  out  of  the  ten  he  commanded  at  the  presidio, 
hastened  to  the  mission.  Fr.  Fuster  had  two  biers 
made  on  which  the  bodies  of  Fr.  Jayme  and  of  the 
blacksmith  were  borne  to  the  chape]  of  the  garrison 
for  burial  A  few  neophytes  were  left  behind  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  if  possible.  The 
carpenter  Uraulino  died  five  days  later,  having  in  a 
truly  Christ  inn  spirit  willed  *ll  the  pay  due  him  to 
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be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  murderers.  He  was 
buried  by  Fr.  Fuster.  (9) 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  San  Diego  reached 
Monterey  on  the  18th  of  December,  and,  though  late 
in  the  night,  Captain  Rivera  at  once  set  out  for  San 
Carlos  to  ctmmunicate  the  Fad  tidirgs  to  Fr.  Junipe- 
ro.  When  the  latter  heard  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Jay  me 
he  exclaimed:  "Thanks  be  to  God;  that  land  is  wa- 
tered ;  now  will  follow  the  conversion  of  the  San  Die- 
go Indians."  The  next  day  a  Requiem  Mass  was  sung, 
at  which  six  Fathers  assisted,  among  them  Fr.  Palou. 
Fr.  Palou  assures  us  th?  zeal  and  tho  virtues  of  the 
murdered  priest  was  so  great,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  6oul  needed  no  supplications,  but  that  it  had 
gone  directly  to  heaven  to  receive  a  martyr's  crown. 
However,  adoring  God's  unsearchable  judgments,  the 
Fr.  Superior  ordered  each  priest  to  say  twenty  Mass- 
es for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Fr.  Jay  me. 

Fr.  Serra  immediately  wrote  to  the  Fr.  Guardian 
in  Mexico,  and  also  to  Viceroy  Bucareli,  deploring 
the  rash  act  of  the  poor  Indians,  because  he  feared 
it  might  retard  their  conversion.  Like  a  true  father 
he  pleaded  for  the  misguided  natives,  and  declared 
that  the  missionaries  were  not  disheartened,  but  that 
th?  numbsr  of  soldiers  should  be  increased,  in  order 
that  the  establishment  of  other  missions  might  pro- 
ceed. The  viceroy  received  Fr.  Jumpero's  letter  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  1770,  and  replied  as  follows: 
"In  view  of  the  prudent  and  .Christian  reflections  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter,  inclining  to  soften  the  rebels 
by  kindness  rather  than  to  subdue  them  by  punish- 
ment, I  have  written  Comandante  Rivera  so  to  act, 
thinking  it  the  best  method  of  pacifying  and  winning 
them.  Such  a  policy  would  perhaps  also  aid  us  in 
gaining  the  neighboring  tribes,  when  they  see  that 
they  are  treated  with  leniency,  whereas  on  account  of 

(9)   Vida,  Banc-.  I, 


their  excesses  they  deserve  punishment.  I  have  or- 
dered my  officers  to  rebuild  the  mission,  and  to  es- 
tablish that  of  8an  Juan  Capistrano."  This  letter  was 
dated  April  8d,  1778.  Much  anxiety  would  have  been 
spared  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra  had  he  received  the  letter 
earlier.  (10) 

On  January  4th,  1776,  Captain  Anza,  with  Fr.  Pe- 
dro Font  of  the  Quer6taro  Franciscan  college,  head- 
ing a  land  expedition  from  Sonora,  reached  San  Ga- 
briel on  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  Captain  Rivera 
bad  arrived  from  Monterey  the  day  before  with  ten 
or  twelve  men  for  the  protection  of  San  Diego,  and 
to  punish  the  Indians  who  had  destroyed  the  mission. 
The  disaster  and  danger  at  San  Diego  caused  Anza  to 
suspend  his  own  expedition  for  a  time.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Rivera  he  set  out  at  noon  on  the  7th  for 
San  Diego  to  help  punish  the  savages.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Fr.  Font  and  seventeen  of  his  soldiers,  and 
reached  the  presidio  on  the  11th.  Investigations  now 
followed  respecting  the  late  outbreak.  Raids  were 
made  on  the  different  rancherias;  gentile  chiefs  were 
brought  in,  forced  to  testify,  flogged,  liberated,  or 
imprisoned.  In  these  proceedings  the  missionaries 
took  no  part,  Fr.  Jumpero  having  advised  an  oppo- 
site course.  (11) 

Hearing  now  that  provisions  had  become  scarce  at 
San  Gabriel,  Captain  Anza  with  Fr.  Font  hastened  to 
remove  the  immigrants  to  Monterey.  Only  one  event 
occurred  at  San  Diego  after  Anza's  departure  which 
deserves  notice  in  this  connection.  Carlos,  an  old  In- 
dian and  neophyte,  but  a  ring-leader  in  the  late  re- 
volt, returned  to  the  mission  and  professed  sorrow  for 
his  misdeeds;  but  as  he  feared  the  military  he  took 
refuge  in  the  church.  Rivera  ordered  Fr.  Fuster  to 
deliver  up  the  culprit  on  the  plea  that  the  right  of 
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church  asylum  did  not  protect  such  a  criminal,  aud 
that  the  edifice  was  not  a  church  any  way,  but  a 
warehouse  used  temporarily  for  worship.  Advised  by 
his  brethren  Fr.  Fuster  refused,  and  warned  the  com- 
mandant to  use  no  force.  Rivera,  however,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  this  warning,  entered  the  church  sword 
in  hand,  accompanied  by  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  earnest  protest  of 
Fathers  Fuster,  Lasuen,  and  Amurrio,  dragged  the 
Indian  out.  For  this  open  defiance  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  and  for  violating  a  sacred  place,  the 
Fathers  excommunicated  the  commander  and  the  sol- 
diers who  had  assisted  him,  and  on  the  next  day  or- 
dered them  to  leave  the  church  before  the  beginning 
of  Mass.  They  then  reported  the  case  to  their  super- 
ior, Fr.  Serra,  and  sent  the  information  through  Ri- 
vera himself.  Arriving  there  on  April  15th,  the  cap- 
tain informed  the  Fr.  President  of  the  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  at  San  Diego,  and  asked  for  absolu- 
tion. Aftar  consulting  with  tha  Fathers  at  San  Car- 
los, Fr.  Juniporo  approved  of  what  Fr.  Fuster  had 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  grant  the  cap- 
tain's request  for  absolution  until  he  had  given  satis- 
faction to  the  Church  by  returning  the  Indian  Carlos 
to  the  sanctuary,  when  the  San  Diego  missionaries 
could  raise  the  excommunication  without  interference 
from  their  superior. 

Fr.  Serra  informed  the  Fr.  Guardian  about  the 
troubles  in  California,  and,  after  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  escort  from  the  comandante,  sent  Fr. 
Cambon  with  the  letter  to  overtake  Capt.  Anza.  The 
next  day,  April  19th,  Rivera  started  south  again,  but 
on  the  plea  of  great  haste,  refused  Fr,  Junipero's 
request  to  go  with  him.  (12) 

It  was  not  until  June  80th  that  Fr,  Serra  could 
proceed  to  San  Diego  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 

(12)  Bwcnrffc  I,  m-m;      Vide,  1&7-1W.  "  — — . 
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the  mission.  In  company  with  Fr.  Santa  Maria  he 
embarked  at  Monterey  in  the  packet-l>oat  Principe, 
and  reached  San  Diego  alter  twelve  day*.  The  two 
Fathers  who  had  been  destined  for  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  were  still  at  the  presidio  with  Fr.  Fuster. 
Anxious  to  hasten  the  establishment  of  the  mission, 
Fr.  Junipero  applied  to  Captain  Diego  Choquet  of 
the  Principe,  and  asked  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  pa- 
tron saint,  to  allow  some  of  his  sailors  to  assist  in  e- 
recting  the  mission  buildings.  The  noble  officer  re- 
plied :  "Not  only  the  sailors  shall  help,  but  I  will  go 
myself  like  a  common  laborer."  With  two  mission- 
aries, the  marine  officer  and  six  of  his  men,  besides 
twenty  soldiers  and  some  laborers,  Fr.  Junipero  then 
set  out  for  the  place  where  the  old  mission  had  stood. 
For  two  weeks  they  worked  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  hopes  were  entertained  of  completing  the  church 
and  dwelling  before  the  ship  would  have  to  sail.  The 
enemy  of  mankind,  however,  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  work  proceed  so  well.  He  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  caprices  of  the  commandant  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  the  missionaries.  On  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber Rivera  went  out  to  the  mission  grounds,  and  no- 
tified the  principal  officer  that  rumors  were  current 
that  the  Indians  contemplated  another  attack  on  the 
mission,  and  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  retire  on 
board  the  ship  with  his  men.  The  officer  of  the  ma- 
rines, seeing  there  was  no  ground  to  fear  an  out- 
break, entreated  Rivera  to  investigate  the  rumor; 
but  the  comandante  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
insisted  on  carrying  out  his  orders.  Don  Choquet  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  but  protested  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  for  the  Spanish  army  to  suspend  work  at  the 
mere  rumor  of  an  outbreak.  With  much  regret  he 
communicated  the  gloomy  news  to  the  missionaries. 
"Let  the  will  of  God  be  done,"  Fr.  Serra  exclaimed, 
"He  alone  can  remedy  this  evil." 
Having  been  informed  by  Don  Diego  Choquet  of 
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the  interruption  of  the  work,  the  viceroy  at  once  or- 
dered  Governor  Neve,  who  resided  at  Loreto,  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Monterey  and  assign  Rivera  to 
Loreto.  Moreover  he  communicated  this  decision  to 
Fr.  Junlpero  in  a  long  letter,  written  December  25th, 
1770.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  letter  shows 
that  Viceroy  Bucareli  was  animated  by  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit.   "The  suspension  of  the  work  on  the  de- 
stroyed mission  of  San  Diego  must  have  caused  se- 
vere pain  to  your  Reverence.  It  has  greatly  displeased 
me  as  well,  the  more  go  as  1  became  aware  through 
Don  Diego  Choquet  of  the  frivolous  motives  that 
brought  it  about.  I  presume  that,  with  the  twenty- 
five  soldiers  sent  to  reinforce  the  presidio,  Don  Fern- 
ando Rivera  will  devote  himself  to  the  erection  of 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano;  but  if  he  does 
not,  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  has  orders  to 
reside  at  Monterey,  will  do  so.  I  have  ordered  the 
governor  to  have  San  Diego  reestablished,  and  not  to 
punish  the  ringleaders  of  the  late  outbreak,  hoping 
that  they  will  themselves  learn  to  regret  their  mis- 
deeds. 1  likewise  ordered  him  to  establish  the  mission 
of  Santa  Clara  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco presidio  .  .  .  The  governor,  Don  Felipe  Neve,  is 
directed  to  have  recourse  to  your  counsels,  and  to 
consult  me  in  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  the  conversion  of  souls,  and 
the  extension  of  the  royal  dominion.  (18) 

(13)   Vtda,  191-196. 
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BAN  DIE 00  (CONTINUED). 


Fb.  Seera'b  Happiness— Sad  End  Of  Ax  Indian  Criminal— Tiie  Mission 
Bebuilt— Missionaries— New  Keoistees— First  Public  Execution  In 
California— Fh.  Slera  Confirms  At  San  Dieoo— Fb.  Fioueb— State 
Of  The  Mission— Fathers  To he Ens  And  Mariner— An  Aqueduct— Re- 
mains Of  Dead  Missionaries  Transferred— Various  Missionaries— 
New  Chubcd— Mission  Bound abie*— Fb.  Mabtin— Effects  Of  Seculari- 
zation -Statistics. 

Twenty-one  days  after  the  work  of  rebuilding  San 
Diego  Mission  had  been  discontinued,  twenty-five  sol- 
diers arrived  from  Lower  California  with  two  letters 
from  the  viceroy  for  the  Fr.  President.  These  letters 
contained  the  information  related  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  joy  of  Fr.  Serra  now  scarcely 
knew  bounds,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  happiness  by 
having  the  bells  ring  out  the  news  to  his  flock.  A 
High  Mass  was  celebrated  on  the  following  day, 
which  happened  to  be  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 
Archangel,  patron  of  the  missions.  Captain  Rivera, 
having  received  orders  to  that  effect,  liberated  all 
the  Indians  he  had  imprisoned.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  meanwhile  hanged  himself  on  the  16th  of 
August.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
six  years  before  the  fain?  Inda.i  1  fid  attempted  'o 
kill  Fr.  Jumpero  in  the  first  general  attack  on  the 
mission.  (1) 

Rivera,  moreover,  detailed  twelve  soldiers  as  a 
guard  to  protect  the  workmen  who  were  rebuilding 
Mission  San  Diego,  and  left  thirty  at  the  presidio. 
With  twelve  soldiers  destined  for  San  Francisco  he 
then  proceeded  to  Monterey,  that  he  might  not  have 

(1)   Vida.  87;  196-197:    Banc,  I,  902. 
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to  witness  the  reestablishment  of  Sim  Diego,  and  the 
foundation  of  San  Capistrano,  to  which  undertakings 
Rivera  seemed  so  much  opposed.  Work  was  at  once 
resumed  and  the  buildings  were  ready  for  occupation 
on  the  17th  of  October.  Fathers  Fuster,  Lasuen,  and 
probably  Santa  Maria,,  were  its  first  occupants.  Fr. 
Serra,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Pablo  Mug&rtegui  and 
Uregorio  Amurrio,  had  hastened  to  San  Juan  Oapis- 
trano  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  new  mission.  The 
lost  mission  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths  at  San  Diego  had  already  been  replaced  with 
new  ones  in  which  the  mission  entries  were  restored, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  memory  of  priests,  neo- 
phytes, and  soldiers,  by  Fr.  Junipero  himself.  He, 
moreover,  added  valuable  notes  on  the  past  history 
of  the  mission  at  various  dates  from  August  14th 
to  October  25th.  Fr.  Fuster  also  added  an  interesting 
narrative  of  the  tragedy  of  November  5th,  1775.  Fr. 
Palou  says  that  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion 
was  now  very  rapid,  as  whole  rancherias  came  in 
from  afar  to  ask  for  baptism.  (2) 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1778,  the  first  public  execu- 
tion in  California  took  place  at  San  Diego.  The  four 
chiefs,  Aachil,  Aalcuirin,  Aaran,  and  Taguagui,  were 
tried  on  April  6th,  convicted  of  having  plotted  to 
kill  the  Christians,  and  condemned  to  death  by  Orte- 
ga, then  commanding  at  San  Diego,  though  that  of- 
ficer had  no  right  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  with- 
out the  governor's  approval.  Fathers  Lasuen  and  Fi- 
guer  were  summoned  to  prepare  the  culprits  for 
their  end.  "You  will  cooperate,"  Ortega  wrote  to  the 
missionaries,  "for  the  good  of  their  souls  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  they  do  not  accept  the  salutary 
water  of  baptism,  they  die  on  Saturday  morning; 

and  if  they  do  accept  they  will  die  all  the 

same."  (3) 

(2)  Vida,  190-197;  Bancroft,  I,  902-3)3,     (ty  Puncroft,  I,  aid, 
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Fn.  Jutilpero  Sma,  who  had  obtained  faculties  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  arrived  at 
San  Diego  on  the  loth  of  September,  1778.  He  re- 
mained at  the  mission  until  October  8th,  during 
which  time  he  confirmed  all  the  neophytes  and  the 
children  of  the  soldiers.  (4) 

A  new  church  of  adobe,  strengthened  and  roofed 
with  pine  timbers,  was  completed  in  1780.  It  was 
ninety  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  seventeen 
feet  high.  (5) 

Fr.  Junipero  came  to  San  Diego  to  administer  con- 
firmation  for  the  last  time  in  September  178*?.  Fr. 
Juan  Figuer,  after  seven  years  of  faithful  service  at 
San  Diego,  went  to  his  everlasting  reward  on  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1784.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  mission 
church  the  next  day  by  Fr  Lasuen,  who  had  taken 
Fr.  Jayme's  place.  (6) 

The  presidio,  six  miles  below  the  mission  was  at- 
tended by  the  Fathers  every  Sunday  and  holyday. 
The  priest  said  Mass,  gave  instruction,  and  otherwise 
cared  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  on  those  days. 

Fob  about  a  year  Fr.  Lasuen  served  alone  until,  in 
November  1785,  the  duties  of  this  new  position,  as 

(4)  Vida,  228.      (5)   Bancroft  I,  331.      (6)   Vide,  263. 

(7)  Fr.  Figuer  was  a  native  of  Anento  in  Aragon,  and  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan at  Zaragosa.  It  is  not  known  when  he  came  to  America,  or  joined 
the  college  of  San  Fernando.  Witli  twenty  nine  Franciscans  he  arrived 
at  Tepic  from  Mexico  at  the  end  of  1700,  and  in  February  1771  he  sailed 
with  about  nineteen  com  pan  ions  for  Loreto.  The  vessel  was  driven  to 
Acapulco,  and  in  returning  foundered  at  Manzanillo.  Moht  of  the  Fathers 
returned  to  Sinaloa  by  land,  but,  after  the  San  Carlos  had  been  w>t  a- 
float,  Figuer  and  Serra  agaiu  entrusted  themselves  to  the  sea,  and  after  a 
tedious  voyage  readied  Lore  to  in  August  1771.  Fr.  Figuer  was  assigned  to 
the  Lower  California  mission  of  San  FrancLco  do  Borja.  In  November 
1772  he  was  sent  up  to  San  Diego  by  Fr.  Palou  in  company  with  Fr.  Us- 
son,  both  being  intended  for  the  proposed  mission  of  San  Buenaventura; 
but  the  founding  of  that  mission  was  postponed,  and  Fr.  Figuer  then  be- 
came missionary  of  San  Qabriel  in  May  1773.  There  he  served  until  Oc- 
tober 1774,  when  ho  was  transferred  to  Snn  Luis  Obispo.  From  here  lie 
was  called  to  San  Diego  in  June  1777.  At  this  place  he  toiled  as  an  earn* 
est  missionary  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  December  1764, 
Bancroft,  I  4W-4W, 
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superior  of  all  the  mission,  called  him  to  San  Carlos. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Fr.  Juan  Mariner.  Fr.  Juan 
Antonio  Garcia  Rioboo  was  associate  missionary  until 
October  1786,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Hilario 
Torrens.  The  three  last  named  Fathers  were  new- 
comers, Fr.  Rioboo  having  been  sent  up  by  the  Fr. 
Guardian  in  1788,  at  Fr.  Serra's  request  for  assist- 
ants, and  the  other  two,  having  arrived  in  1785  and 
1788,  were  now  doing  their  first  mission  work  at  San 
Diego.  (8) 

In  June  1788  Fr.  Lasuen  sent  to  Fr.  Junipero  a  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  which 
included  an  outline  of  its  part  history,  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  agricultural  progress,  which 
showed  that  the  place  was  fit  for  a  mission.  Never- 
theless the  spiritual  interests  of  the  converts  made  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  establishment,  as  there  was 
no  better  site  available.  According  to  the  description 
accompanying  the  report  the  buildings  were :  a  church, 
thirty  by  five  and  one  half  varas,  or  yards;  a  grana- 
ry, twenty-five  by  five  and  one  half  varas;  a  store- 
house, eight  varas;  a  house  for  sick  women,  six  var- 
as; a  house  for  men,  six  varas;  a  shed  for  wood  and 
oxen;  two  houses  for  the  Fathers,  five  and  one  half 
varas;  a  larder,  eight  varas;  a  guest-room;  and  a 
kitchen.  These  were  all  of  adobe  and  from  three  to 
live  and  one  half  varas  high.  With  the  soldiers'  bar- 
racks these  buildings  formed  three  sides  of  square  of 

(8)  Wo  read  no  more  of  Fr.  Rioboo  after  he  left  the  mission.  Ho  proba- 
bly retired  to  his  college  in  Mexico.  Of  hi*  early  life  nothing  U  known. 
He  came  from  San  Fernando  college  to  Topic  in  tho  gam?  company  with 
Fr.  Figuor,  probably  in  October  1770.  Crossing  over  to  tho  peninsula  with 
Oovernor  Barri  in  January  1771,  ho  was  put  in  charge  of  the  two  pue  - 
blos noar  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  May  1773  he  sailed  from  Lore  to  on  his  way 
to  Mexico.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  until  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Sta  Barbara  Channel  missions;  but,  di-d iking  the  newly  inaugurated 
system,  ho  refused  to  serve.  Later  on  ho  was  sent  up  with  Fr.  No  bo  a  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  Juno  2d,  1783,  and  acted  as  asaistaat 
priost.  We  find  him  in  the  same  capacity  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San 
Gabriel,  until  ho  camo  to  San  Diogo  in  1785,  wh?re  ho  remained  up  tj  tLo 
time  of  his  departure  for  Mexico.  Bancroft,  I,  455-157. 
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fifty-five  varas,  while  the  fourth  side  consisted  of  ail 
adobe  wall  three  varas  high,  with  a  ravelin  a  little 
higher.  A  fountain  for  tanning,  two  adobe  corrals  for 
f  heep,  etc.,  and  one  corral  for  cows,  were  outside  the 
walls.  Mcst  of  the  stock  was  kept  in  San  Luis  Val- 
ley, two  leagues  away,  protected  by  palisade  corrals. 
There  were  at  this  time  740  neophytes  under  mission- 
ary care,  and  Fr.  Lasuen  estimated  the  gentiles  with- 
in a  radius  of  six  or  eight  leagues  at  a  somewhat 
higher  figure.  In  1790  the  converts  had  increased  to 
856,  of  which  number  486  had  been  baptized  since 
the  last  report,  and  279  had  died,  whilst  others  prob- 
ably withdrew  from  the  mission. 

Large  stock  had  increased  from  664  to  1,729  head; 
small  stock  from  1,891  to  2,116  head;  and  the  har- 
vest aggregated  about  1,500  bushels.  In  his  general 
report  of  1787  on  the  state  of  the  missions,  Governor 
Fages,  repeating  in  substance  Fr.  Lasuen's  earlier 
statements  respecting  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  affirmed 
that  only  atout  one  half  of  the  neophytes  lived  at 
the  mission,  because  more  could  not  be  fed  there; 
that  the  gentiles  wTere  numerous  and  dangerous;  and 
that  it  was  only  through  the  unremitting  toil  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  Fathers^  aided  by  the  governor  and 
commandant,  that  this  mission  had  managed  to  main- 
tain a  precarious  existence.  lie  added,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties  S:m  Diego  was  the 
first  mission  to  register  a  thousand  baptisms;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  San  Diego 
Indians,  they  were  left  more  completely  under  mis- 
sionary control  than  the  Indians  at  the  other  mis- 
sions, there  being  as  yet  no  alcaldes.  (9) 

Fathers  Juan  Mariner  and  Hilario  Torrens  served 
r.s  missionaries  until  the  last  years  of  the  century. 
The  latter  left  California  at  the  end  of  1798,  and  Fr. 
Juan  Mariner  died  at  San  Diego  on  January  29th, 

(9)   Bancroft,  1,457-153;       Noticii  ,  111,230-232. 
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1800.  Their  successor*  were  the  Fathers  Jos£  Pattella 
and  Jo6\  Barona,  both  recent  arrivals  who  had  al- 
ready resided  at  San  Diego,  the  former  since  June 
1797,  and  the  latter  since  May  1798.  Fr.  Pedro  de 
San  Jos£  Est^van,  as  supernumerary,  also  lived  here 
from  April  1796  to  July  1797.  The  only  missionary 
with  whose  conduct  fault  was  found  was  Fr.  Panella. 
He  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  the  neophytes,  and  rep- 
rimanded by  the  superior  of  the  missions,  Fr.  Lasuen, 
who  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  one  of  his 
subordinates  to  do  injustice  to  the  natives. 

Dubing  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century  the  neo- 
phytes increased  from  866  to  1,528.  There  had  been 
1,820  baptisms  and  628  death*.  San  Diego  had  thus 
become  the  most  populous  of  the  California  missions. 
There  were  564  baptisms  in  1797.  This  was  the  lar- 
gest spiritual  harvest  ever  gathered  in  a  single  year 
with  one  exception,  that  of  the  year  1808  at  Santa 
Barbara  Mission,  when  881  Indians  were  washed  in 
the  waters  of  salvation.  Moreover,  the  deaths  at  San 
Diego  were  fewer  in  proportion  to  baptisms  than 
elsewhere,  except  at  Purisima  and  Santa  Barbara, 
though  the  rate  was  frightfully  high,  over  fifty  per 
cent,  even  there.  The  greatest  mortality  occurred  in 
1800,  when  96  natives  died.  Fr.  Lasuen  here  con- 
firmed 656  persons  between  1780  and  179P.  (10) 

The  neophyte  cabins,  as  late  as  1798,  were  like 
those  of  the  pagan  Indians  of  wood  and  grass,  and 
considered  by  the  comandante  sufficient  protection  a- 

(10)  Banc.  I,  6W-C55.  Fr.  HUario  Torrens,  or  Torrent*,  was  a  native  of  Cata- 
lonia, where  for  a  long  time  he  lieJd  the  office  of  preacher,  way  guar- 
dian for  three  year-*,  and  then  vicar  of  n  monastery.  He  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  17>7  with  the  highest  recommendations  from  his  college  for 
talent  and  experience,  and  served  at  San  Diego  from  November  17s*  to 
November  179* ;  after  leaving  California  on  November  8th  he  died  in  the 
following  year  on  May  14th,  in  a  convulsion  as  the  Fr.  Guardian  wrote. 

Fr.  Juan  Mariner,  of  whom  sti'l  loss  is  known,  came  to  California  in 
1785,  and  was  stationed  at  Sau  Diego  from  Novomber  of  that  year  until 
his  death.  In  July  1705  ho  made  a  trip  with  QHialva  to  explore  a  site  for 
tUo  now  mlis'.ou  of  Sau  LaU  Bay.     "lafomri*."  173^1^ 
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gainst  the  weather.  The  names  of  the  rancherias  be- 
longing to  the  mission  were :  Cosoy,  San  Francisco, 
Soled&d,  San  Antonio  or  Las  Choyas,  Santa  Cruz  or 
Coapan  in  San  Luis  Valley,  Purisima  or  Apuoquele, 
San  Miguel  or  Janat,  San  Jocome  c!e  la  Marca  or  Ja- 
mocha,  San  Juan  Capistrano  or  Matamo,  and  San  Jor- 
ge or  Meti. 

The  mission  herds  multiplied  from  1,780  to  6,960  in 
the  year  1800,  and  it*  flocks  from  2,100  to  6,000.  The 
harvest  of  agricultural  products  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  2,600  bushels.  The  largest  crop,  9,450 
bushels,  was  harvested  in  1798  and  1799.  In  1796,  a 
year  of  drought,  only  600  bushels  were  raised.  In 
1795  a  vineyard  was  surrounded  by  five  hundred  yards 
of  adobe  wall.  A  tile-roofed  granary,  ninety-six  by 
twenty-four  feet,  was  erected  of  adobe  in  1798.  (11) 

The  first  year  of  the  19th  century  proved  a  severe 
one  for  the  mission  from  a  material  point  of  view. 
The  rains  were  late,  and  there  was  much  want  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  also  in  1808.  It  may  be  that  these 
droughts  impelled  the  Fathers  to  construct  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  irrigating  works,,  and  that  the 
works,  whose  remains  are  still  to  be  seen,  were  pro- 
bably completed  during  the  next  few  years.  About 
three  miles  above  the  mission  the  river  was  dammed 
by  a  solid  stone  wall,  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  and 
coated  with  a  cement  that  became  as  hard  as  rock. 
In  the  centre  was  a  gate-way  twelve  feet  high  and 
lined  with  brick.  The  dam  was  standing  as  late  as 
1874,  though  the  water  had  washed  out  a  channel  at 
one  end,  and  the  sand  left  but  a  few  feet  of  the 
height  of  the  structure  visible.  From  this  dam  an 
aqueduct  constructed  of  tiles,  resting  on  cobble-stones 
in  cement,  and  carrying  a  stream  one  foot  deep  and 
two  feet  wide  to  the  mission  lands,  was  built  through 
a  precipitous  gorge,  impassable  on  horseback.  The 

Ul)  Banc.,  I,  6W-657;     "Iuformes,"  1700-1*00. 
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aqueduct  often  crossed  gulches  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fast  wide  and  deep,  and  was  so  strong  that  in  places 
it  supported  itself  after  the  foundations  were  re- 
moved. 

On  May  25th,  1808,  an  earthquake  slightly  dam- 
aged the  church.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Arrillaga 
Fr.  Sanchez  states  that  work  was  begun  on  a  new 
church  September  29th,  1808.  In  1801  Fr.  Payeras 
and  other  Fathers,  in  the  presence  of  Comandante 
Rodriguez  and  his  troops,  transferred  the  remains  of 
the  three  Fathers  Jay  me,  Figuer,  and  Mariner  from 
their  old  resting  places,  and  deposited  them  in  one 
grave,  but  in  separate  chc3ts,  between  the  altars  of 
tin  church.  The  remains  of  Fr.  Jayme  were  placed  in 
the  smallest  receptacle  nearest  the  altar  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin;  those  of  Fr.  Mariner  in  the  largest  near 
the  statue  of  St.  James;  whilst  those  of  Fr.  Figuer 
were  buried  farthest  south.  Three  stones  were  erect- 
ed over  the  grave.  (12) 

In  the  mission  registers  on  various  dates  appear  the 
names  of  Fathers  Oayetano  Pallas,  Mariano  Apolina- 
rio,  Jose  Oonanse,  and  Ramon  Lopez,  Dominicans 
from  the  peninsula,  who  officiated  at  different  times. 
The  names  of  the  secular  priests  Loesa  and  Jimenez, 
chaplains  of  San  Bias  vessels,  and  those  of  a  dozen 
Franciscans  from  different  missions,  also  appear  on 
records.  (13) 

From  December  1800  to  1810  the  Fathers  adminis- 
tered baptism  to  1.015  Indians,  gave  burial  to  822, 
and  married  874  couples;  while  the  neophyte  popula- 
tion increased  to  1,611;  San  Diego,  therefore,  was 
still  the  largest  mission  at  that  period.  In  other  res- 
pects, too,  it  was  tolerably  prosperous,  except  that  it 
lost  nearly  one  half  of  its  cattle.  Father  Barona  re- 
mained as  missionary  throughout  the  decade;  but  Fr. 
Panella  left  tho  country  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded 

(12)   Banc.,  II,  10MOT;      Informo?,"  U3)  Ibid.  I,  655. 
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by  Fr.  Mariano  Payeras  for  about  a  year,  when  Fr. 
Joe6  Bernardo  Sanchez  took  his  place  in  1804.  Fr. 
Pedro  de  la  Oneva  from  Mission  San  Joe6  was  here  a 
«hort  time  in  1800,  and  Fr.  Jop6  Pedro  Panto  came 
in  September  1810,  died  in  1812,  and  was  replaced 
by  Fr.  Fernando  Martin.  Fr.  Barona  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1811,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fr.  Sanchez.  In  the  spring  of  1820  the 
lattcr's  place  was  taken  by  Fr.  Vincente  Pascual 
Oliva.  (14) 

Olives  of  the  mission  orchards  were  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  at  San  Diego  and  at  some  other 
missions  between  1801  and  1808.  Hemp  was  likewise 
cultivated,  and  44,781  ft>s  shipped  in  1810.  (15) 

The  new  church,  vaguely  alluded  to  before,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  the  day  of  the  titular 
saint,  November  12th,  1818.  The  ceremonies  were 
conducted  by  Fr.  Barona  of  San  Juan.  The  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Fr.  Boscana  of  San  Luis,  and 
the  second  by  the  Dominican  Ahumada,  whilst  Lieu- 
tenant  Ruiz  acted  as  sponsor.  The  erection  of  a  chap- 
el at  Santa  Isabel,  about  forty  miles  from  the  mis- 
sion, where  two  hundred  baptized  Indians  lived, 
was  urged  by  the  Fathers  in  1810  to  1819;  but  the 
governor  took  no  interest  in  the  work,  and  there  is 
nothing  on  record  to  show  that  it  was  carried  out 
until  after  1820. 

There  were  1,334  baptisms  administered  from  1810 
to  1820,  whilst  1,039  persons  died  and  872  couples 
were  joined  in  matrimony.  The  death-rate  at  San 
Diego  was  exceedingly  large  for  a  time.  On  Decem- 

(14)  Bancroft  II,  34 1-346.  "Informcs,"  1820.  Fr.  Jos6  Pedro  Panto  was 
a  native  of  Yalverdc  del  Fresno,  Est  rc  ma  dura,  Spain.  Ho  received  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis  in  the  province  of  San  Miguel,  and  cam?  to  Califor- 
nia apparently  soon  after  joining  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  arriving  at 
San  Diego  July  2Sth,  1*10.  From  September  1H10  until  his  deatli  on  June 
tf)th,  1812,  ho  was  stationed  at  this  raissiou;  he  was  especially  kuown  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  His  body  was  interred  in  tin  mission  church  by  Fa- 
thers Boscana  and  Ahumada  on  July  2d.  Of  Fr.  Panella  we  know  only 
that  he  arrivrd  in  17J7.        (13)  Bincroft,  II,  l'T-rv*. 
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ber  23d,  1814,  the  Fathers  reported  that  for  four 
>earsdeaths  exceeded  births  and  baptism?.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  crops  was  7,500  bushels  of  grain  annual- 
ly; in  1819  the  neophytes  were  reported  as  dressing 
in  coarse  woolen  cloths  made  by  themselves.  (16) 

Fr..  Fernando  Martin  was  one  of  the  few  mission- 
aries of  California  who  finally  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance t<>  the  republic  of  Mexico,  while  his  compan- 
ion, Fr.  Pascual  Oliva,  persisted  in  his  refusal.  In 
1828  the  Fathers  protested  against  the  granting  of 
the  Penasquitos  rancho  to  Captain  Ruiz;  and  in  1827 
they  refused  to  furnish  more  supplies  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  presidio  without  compensation,  which  drew* 
out  from  the  governor  an  order  that  the  provisions 
should  be  taken  by  force.  Materially  San  Diego  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  missions  between  1820 
and  1880,  but  it  had  reached  its  highest  limit  of  1, 
820  souls  in  1824.  Baptisms  still  exceeded  deaths,  1, 
8512  persons  having  been  baptized  from  December 
81st,  1820  to  December  81st,  1881,  whilst  1,992  died, 
and  885  marriages  were  blessed  during  that  period. 
The  crop  of  1821,  about  21,000  bushels,  was  not  only 
the  largest  ever  raised  here,  but  with  a  single  ex- 
ception the  largest  ever  raised  at  any  mission.  The 
yield  consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  and  com.  In  1830 
the  mission  owned  8,822  l  ead  of  cattle,  1,192  horses 
and  mules,  and  16,661  1  ead  of  sheep. 

By  1822  a  chapel  had  at  last  been  erected  a  Santa 
Isabel,  and  Uiere  were  also  vA  this  branch  establish- 
ment several  houses,  a  granary,  and  a  graveyard. 
The  number  of  baptized  Indians  living  there  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  boundaries  of  the  mission  lands  in  1828  are 
described  with  come  minuteness  on  the  authority  of 
Fr.  Martin  as  follows:  Lands  occupied  westward, 
down  the  valley,  1.6  leagues  to  the  Caflada  cU  JOsu* 

(16)  Banc,  II*  MK4fi\     "lufonnoe."  ISfl. 
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na;  southward  2.5  1.  to  the  ram-heiia  of  San  Jorge, 
which  land  is  used  for  sheep  in  winter;  eastward  21. 
to  San  Jaime  de  la  Marc  a  and  San  Juan  Capistrano 
de  Matamo,  which  is  used  for  pasturage,  5  1.  to  Sta 
Monica,  or  El  Oajon,  where  grain  is  raised,  and  91. 
to  Santa  Isabel;  fiom  S1a  Isabel  northward  to  the 
Valle  de  San  Jof<5  1  1.,  which  land  is  used  for  cul- 
tivation and  grazing;  to  the  Laguna  de  Agua  Calien- 
te,  2  1.  on  the  boundary  of  San  Luis  Key ;  thence  7  J. 
past  Bosque  de  Pauio  to  the  Kancho  de  San  Bernar- 
do; thence  northward  2  1.  to  San  Luis  Key;  and  by 
way  of  San  Dieguito  the  mission  lands  extend  81. 
to  La  Joya  where  cattle  are  kept. 

In  addition  to  Fathers  Martin  and  Oliva,  the  resi- 
dent missionaries,  there  may  be  mentioned  Fr.  Me- 
nendez,  who  served  as  chaplain  of  the  troops  after 
1825,  and  Fr.  Tomfis  Manilla,  who  was  at  San  Diego 
in  1829-1880.  Both  were  Dominicans  from  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia. (17) 

Fr.  Martin  remained  at  his  post  until  the  day  of 
his  death  in  1838,  after  twenty-six  years  of  uninter- 
rupted service.  (18) 

Down  to  1884,  when  statistics  come  to  an  end  here 
as  elsewhere,  the  Fathers  had  baptized  160  Indians 
since  1880,  buried  812,  married  127  couples,  and  had 
on  the  register  1,882  neophytes.  At  the  close  of  1839 
I  her?  were  800  Indians  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  missionaries,  though  only  about  fifty  resided  at 


(17i  Banc,  II.  TAl-:uU;  "Informos"  for  1831.  (18)  Fr.  Fernando  Martin 
was  born  May  26th,  1770,  at  Roblculillo,  Sp  un.  Ho  became  a  Franciscan 
at  the  convent  of  Ciudad  Rodritfo,  where  he  acted  as  preacher  until  1809, 
when  ho  volunteered  for  the  American  missionary  field.  Leaving  Cadiz  in 
March  he  arrived  at  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  in  June  1810. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  California,  and  nfter  vexatious  delays  at 
Acapulco  and  elsewhere,  on  account  of  a  pestilence  and  troubles  with 
the  rebels,  he  rerchrd  Lower  California  in  April  1M1.  and  came  to  San  Di- 
ego by  land  on  July  6th.  His  missionary  service  bojran  at  once,  and  ho 
never  served  at  any  other  mission.  Fr.  Martin  wa*  an  exemplary  religious 
of  whom  little  was  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his  mission.  He  was  one 
of  the  Franciscans  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, His  r.eath  occurred  on  October  i?th,  1838.  Bnncroit,  III,  019. 
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the  mission  proper.  Despite  there  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances Fr.  Vincente  Paseual  Oliva  still  held  out 
until  1845.  From  1843  he  again  managed  the  meagre 
remnant  of  temporalities,  and  boasted  that,  in  s-pite 
of  all  difficulties,  he  had  increased  the  value  of  the 
property.  Mofras  gives  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
community  as  500  in  1842,  whilst  an  official  report  of 
1844  claims  only  100.  The  mission  retained  the  ran- 
chos  of  Santa  Isabel  and  El  Cajon  until  1844  or  1845, 
and  apparently  later.  Fr.  Oliva  left  the  mission  of 
San  Diego  in  August  1840,  and  thereafter  the  place 
had  no  resident  priest.  (10) 

The  ruin  of  the  temporalities  of  the  mission  from 
1834-1840  was  very  rapid.  In  1881  the  mission  owned 
8,822  head  of  cattle,  1.192  horses  and  mules,  and 
10,061  sheep,  and  there  were  1,500  Indians  on  the 
roll  of  the  mission.  On  January  0th,  1840,  an  inven- 
tory was  taken  of  the  mission  property.  There  were 
left  of  the  vast  herds  110  cattle,  05  horses,  and  4 
mules.  Only  a  few  Indians  were  still  seen  here  and 
there.  On  June  8th,  1840,  the  mission  lands  and  oth- 
er property  was  sold  by  1  he  governor  to  Santiago 
Arguello  for  past  services  to  the  government.  The 
causes  which  brought  on  this  change  from  spiritual 
and  temporal  prosperity  to  utter  ruin  will  be  found 
in  preceding  pages.  (20) 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1709  to  1884, 
0,038  persons  were  baptized,  of  whom  8,o51  were  In- 
dian adults,  2,085  Indian  children,  and  002  children 
de  gente  de  razon,  or  children  of  Spanish  parents; 
1,870  couples  were  joined  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
marriage,  100  of  that  number  being  white;  4,428 
persons  were  buried,  2,578  of  whom  were  adult  In- 
dians, 1,575  Indian  children,  140  white  adults,  and 
134  children  of  white  or  mixed  blood.  (21) 

(19)   Baucrolt,  IV,  622;  V  619.       (2l)j   Ibid.  Ill,  619:  V,  619.      (21)  Ibid. 
Ill  C10-UC.  According  to  the  Inst  report  of  tho  Franciscans,  now  in  the 
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The  largest  number  of  cattle  possessed  by  the  mis- 
sion at  one  time  was  0,246  head  in  1822;  horses  1,108 
in  1831;  mules  880  in  1824;  asses  37  in  1801;  sheep 
10,4)0  in  1822;  goats  806  in  1780;  swine  120  in  1816; 
all  kinds  of  animals  30,325  in  1822.  The  total  pro- 
duct of  wheat  was  132,077  bushels;  corn  24,112  bush- 
els; barley  81,187  bushels;  beans  4,290  bushels.  (22) 

Such  is  the  brief  narrative  of  the  first  mission  in 
California  and  the  landmark  of  her  history.  "Not  on- 
ly had  the  natives  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  re- 
ligion," says  the  author  of  "Old  Missions,"  "but  civ- 
ilization and  even  culture,  as  well.  Considering  the 
low  mental  and  moral  status  of  the  natives,  the  re- 
sult of  the  mission  work  was  remarkable,  as  far  as 
it  went.  Of  the  once  proud  church  but  a  few  crumb- 
ling walls  remain,  and  the  day  is  almost  at  hand 
when  even  these  will  have  passed  away.  The  spot 
will  then  be  marked  only  by  the  gravestones  of  its 
founders."  (23) 
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DlSCOVEBED— ClIUBCH  ResTOEED. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Spaniards  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  began  the  building  of  the 

archive**  of  the  monastery  at  Santa  Barbara,  tho  whole  number  of  bap 
tisms  down  to  December  Hist,  1KJ1,  \;ai  6,401,  deaths  4,210,  marriages  1.767, 
and  still  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers,  1,t06  Indians.  "In- 
formes  Generates,''  1WH1.  According  to  the  author  of  "Old  Missions  in  Cali- 
fornia," page  24,  there  took  place  at  San  Diego  Mission  from  1769-1&G 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  baptisms,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  confirmations,  and  two  thousand  and  fifty-one  marriages. 
(22)  Bancroft,  HI,  610-020.     (23;   "Old  Minions  of  California,"  page  24. 
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presidio,  June  3d,  1770,  Mission  San  Carlos  was  also 
founded.  Close  to  the  soldiers'  quarters  a  temporary 
chapel  was  erected  together  with  a  dwelling  for  the 
priests,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  palisade. 
For  several  days  the  gentiles  were  not  seen,  having 
doubtless  been  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon 
and  musketry;  but  later  they  appeared  one  by  ore  to 
the  great  joy  of  Fr.  Juiripero,  who  at  once"  began  to 
humor  them,  and  in  various  ways  endeavored  to  gain 
their  good  will. 

Fathers  Serra  and  Crespi  then  visited  the  country 
around,  and  endeavored  to  attract  the  Eslenes  Indians 
by  means  of  gifts  and  other  acts  of  kindness.  A 
Lower  California  Indian  neophyte,  who  had  learnt 
the  native  dialect,  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 
Fathers  while  they  instructed  the  pagans.  Finally,  on 
December  26th,  1770,  the  first  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered to  a  native.  Unfortunately  the  early  records  of 
this  mission  are  lost,  and  the  exact  number  of  con- 
verts in  the  first  year  is  not  known;  but  once  a  be- 
ginning was  made,  the  Christians  increased  rapidly. 
Converts  were  received  by  tens  and  twenties,  till  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the  date  of  founding 
of  the  mission,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  of  the  pagans  had  been  received  among  the 
faithful;  and  when  the  illustrious  founder,  Fr.  Serra, 
died,  1,014  Indians  had  been  admitted  into  t  lie 
Church  of  God.  The  first  burial  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  June,  the  day  of  the  establishment  of  San  Carlos, 
when  Alejo  Nino,  one  of  the  San  Antonio's  crew, 
was  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  first  mar- 
riage occurred  on  November  16th,  1772.  (1) 

On  June  8th,  1771,  Fr.  Serra  set  to  work  to  find  a 
more  suitable  site  for  Mission  San  Carlo?.  Proceeding 
to  the  plain  of  Carmelo,  he  left  there,  besides  forty 
Indians  from  Lower  California,  three  sailors  and  five 

(X)  Vida,  l(r.:(M;10G;  Vide  Chapter  VI,  Pait  I;     Banc.,  I,  17?. 
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soldiers.  Having  given  the  necessary  directions  to 
get  out  timber  and  erect  the  barracks,  he  continued 
on  his  way  to  establish  the  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

It  was  several  month*  before  the  palisade  square 
enclosing  the  wooden  chapel,  dwelling,  storehouse, 
guardhouse,  and  corrals  could  be  completed.  The 
formal  transfer  took  place  at  the  end  of  December 
1771,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

The  establishment  thereafter  was  often  spoken  of  as 
San  Carlos  del  Carmelo.  The  full  name  of  I  he  Bay 
and  Kiver  Carmelo  was'Nuestra  Senora  del  Monte 
Carmelo,  or  Nueslra  Senora  del  Carmen,  so  named 
long  before.  Ncverthelc^  the  mission  was  always  San 
Carlos,  and  other  words  were  used  solely  to  indicate 
the  locality.  Fr.  Jmripero,s  avowed  reason  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  mission  was  lack  of  water  and  fertile 
soil  at  Monterey;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  also  desired 
to  remove  his  little  band  of  neophytes,  and  the  larg- 
er flock  he  hoped  to  gather,  from  the  immediate  con- 
tact with  presidio  soldiers,  always  regarded  by  mis- 
sionaries with  more  or  less  dread  as  necessary  evils 
tending  to  corrupt  native  innocence.  A  sufficient 
guard  of  soldiers,  however,  was  to  be  stationed  at 
the  mission.  While  the  garrison  remained  at  Monte- 
rey Fr.  Serra  and  Crespi  took  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  their  new  home,  and  labored  at  this 
mission  for  tli^  remain  \*r  or  their  live  ;.  Fathers 
Juneosa  and  Cavalier  assisted  them  temporarily,  both 
at  the  mission  ami  at  the  preudio.  (*3) 

The  Indians  now  visited  the  mission  daily.  Fr.  Ju- 
mpero  delighted  them  by  offerings  of  beads  and  little 
trinkets;  after  a  while  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  their  foreheads,  and  accustomed  his  hearers  to 
kiss  that  holy  emblem.  Ho  also  went  to  work  to 
le.irn  the   language,   and   thus  made   use  of  every 

(2)   Vida.  120-121: 127:      Banc.  1. 1711- 78. 
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means  to  attract  the  natives.  The  same  must  be  said 
(  f  his  companion  Fr.  Crespi.  The  latter  especially 
urged  the  Indians  to  salute  one  another  with  the 
words:  "Amad  a  Dios^  "Love  God."  This  pious  cus- 
tom became  so  genera  I  that  the  natives  would  not 
only  salute  the  Fathers  in  this  manner,  but  every 
person  they  met.  The  good  missionary,  who  had 
toiled  at  San  Carlos  together  with  Fr.  Junipcro  Ser- 
ra   f n  in  its  foundation,   died  here  on  January  1st, 


After  his  death  Fr.  Matias  de  Catarina  y  Noriega 
was  the  assistant  of  Fr.  Serra.  When  Fr.  Serra,  the 
founder  of  the  mission,  had  died  in  August  17F4, 
(4)  Fr.  Noriega,  alcr.e  it  rccn.s,  f.tfei.dtd  to  the  r.f- 
fairs  of  San  Carlos  until  October  1787,  when  he  re- 
tired to  his  college  in  Mexico.  Fr.  Palou.  the  tempo- 
rary successor  of  Fr.  Junipero  as  president  of  the 
missions,  resided  here  only  part  of  the  time.  Fr.  No- 
riega'a  successor  was  Fr.  Josd  Francisco  de  Paula 
Senan,  whose  assistant  from  1789  was  Fr.  Pascual 
Martinez  de  Arenaza.  Fr.  Lasuen,  the  superior  of  the 
California  missions  also  resided  here  after  1700.  Oth- 
er Fathers  arriving  by  sea,  or  coming  in  from  oth- 
er missions,  often  spent  some  time  at  San  Carlos,  so 
that  there  were  nearly  always  two  and  often  more. 
Fb.  Arenaza  served  as  missionary  until  1797,  when 
he  left  the  country.  Fr.  Senan  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire in  1795,  but  he  subsequently  returned.  Fr.  Are- 
naza was  followed  in  the  ministry  by  Fr.  Francisco 
Pujol,  and  Fr.  Senaifs  place  was  filled  by  Fr.  An- 
tonio Jaime  from  1795  to  1796.  Fr.  Mariano  succeed- 
ed him  from  1790  to  1798,  and  Fr.  Jose*  Vinals  from 
1798.  (5) 

t'.l)   See  pape  .H7,  Purt  I;  Vida,  liH~129.         (4)    See  Chap.  X,  Pait  I. 
lo)    Banc,  I,  J69;  686.   Fr.  Mat  lis  Antonio  de  Santa  Cat.irina  y  Noriega 
cam?   up  as  chaplain  on  the  trausport  of  1779,  and  ilrxt  took  Fr.  ('am- 
I  onV  place  at  San  Francisco.  He  remained  there  until  1781,  and  then  was 
Rationed  at  S  in  Carlo.*. 

Fr.  Pascual   de  Arenaza    came   to   Mexico   from    hi?  native  Ba-oue 


17-52.  (-3) 
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From  1770-1790  there  were  1,C5')  baptism?,  77S 
deaths,  and  408  Marriages.  Although  the  baptisms, 
790  in  number,  exceeded  the  deaths  by  228,  the  neo- 
phyte population  suffered  a  loss  of  fifteen  from  1790- 
1800,  as  there  were  747  Indians  on  the  roll  in  the 
l  itter  year.  San  Carlo*  had  reached  its  highest  figure, 
927,  in  1794,  since  which  year  its  population  steadily 
decreased.  Horse*  a:id  cattle  meanwhile  increased  to 
2,180,  and  smaller  stock  to  4,160  head.  The  average 
crop  of  grain  was  8,700  bushels. 

On  July  7th,  1793,  the  first  stone  for  the  new 
church  was  laid.  The  building  was  of  soft  straw-col- 
ored stone,  which  was  said  to  harden  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  lime  used  was  made  of  sea-shells.  This 
church,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carmelo,  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1797.  It 
had  a  tile  roof.  (6) 

Fr.  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen,  the  superior  of 
the  California  missions,  died  at  Pan  Carlos  on  June 
26th,  1808.  Fr.  Tapis  succeeded  him  in  that  office, 
and  lived  here  most  of  the  time  after  1806.  Fr.  Pu- 
jol, who  was  stationed  at  San  Carlos,  died  in  1801, 
while  serving  temporarily  at  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel.  Fr.  Jos£  Vinals  labored  here  from  August 
1798  to  August  1804,  when  he  obtained  permission  to 
retire  to  Mexico  on  account  oi  ill  health.  Fr.  Pujol 
was  * u  cc led  by  Fr.  Carnher,  who  had  <o  ne  t) 
California  in  1797.  He  was  stationed  here  in  1798- 
179D,  and  again  from  1801  to  1808  when  he  retired.  Fr. 

province  of  Alav.i  in  17*5.  Hiving  voluntoorod  for  tin  Indian  missions 
ho  was  aligned  to  California  in  17*6.  After  a  term  as  Mipcrnumerary  ho 
was*  the  regular  missionary  at  San  Carlos  from  178S1797.  On  the  expiration 
of  hi*  term  ho  was  granted  i>ermission  to  retire  on  July  8th,  1797.  Hp 
officiated  at  Soledad  on  Oct  ober  '.id,  which  U  the  last  trace  of  his  pre  - 
ence  in  California.  After  his  arrival  in  Mexico  he  died  witli  consumption 
before  May  14tli,  1791).  Banc.  I,  GsV(W.  "Inform?*  G^eraW,  1790-18(0. 
According  to  tin  mK-ioa  record*  of  Sm  Carlos,  as  p-^r  t!>o  author  of  Pad- 
re Junipero  Sebra,  pige  22,  a  Fr.  Julian  L^\^z  died  at  San  Carlo?  on 
July  15th,  1797,  aged  :J3  years.  The  name  docs  uot  appear  cla  where. 
(6)  Banc,  I,  087-<fctt.  Tin  churc'.i  w:n  royabed  a  f?w  years  ago  by  the 
Very  Rev.  A-  Casanova,  pastor  of  Monterey. 
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Yinals  was  followed  in  the  ministry  at  San  Carlos  by 
Fr  Juan  Amor6s  in  1804,  Fr.  Carnicer  by  Ft.  Fran- 
cisco Sufier  in  1808,  and  the  latter  by  Fr.  Vincente 
dc  Sarria  in  1800.  (7) 

During  the  decade  of  1800-1810  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  San  Carlos  dec-lined  from  747  to  511,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  exceeding  that  of  the  baptism  by  145. 
During  the  ten  years  449  persons  were  baptized,  594 
died,  whilst  176  couples  were  united  in  matrimony. 


The  period  of  1810-1820  was  a  quiet  one  for  San 
Carlos.  Beyond  the  building  and  dedication  of  a  new 
chapel  adjoining  the  church,  in  honor  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord,  there  is  nothing  to  record  except  the  sta- 
t'stics.  Fr.  Sarria  toiled  among  the  Indians  throughout 
the  decade,  but  Fr.  Amor6s  was  succeeded  in  1819 
by  Fr.  Ramon  Abella.  Fr.  Est£van  Tapis  was  here  as 

(7)  Banc.  II,  146-117;  ICO  Fr.  Francisco  Pujol  y  Pujol,  wrs  baptized  March 
7th,  1762,  at  Alos,  Catalonia,  Spain.  Ho  received  the  Franciscan  habit  on 
February  13th,  1787,  and  camo  to  San  Fernando  college,  Mexico,  August 
19th,  1790,  after  a  t>rrible  imprisonment  among  the  French.  In  1796  he  ar- 
rived in  California,  and  was  at  San  Carlos  from  1797-1801.  When  at  the  end 
of  1800  the  Fathers  at  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel  were  taken  suddenly 
ill.  Fa.  Pujol  vjluntocred  to  aid  them,  though  the  danger  of  being  him- 
self poisoned  was  believed  to  be  great.  At  San  Antonio  he  labored  until 
Janaury  17th,  1801.  and  then  wont  to  San  Miguel.  There  he  was  attacked 
with  the  same  malady  tint  had  prostrated  the  other  Fathers,  and  was 
brought  back  to  Sau  Antonio  on  February  27th,  suffering  terribly.  He 
died  on  Sunday  morning  March  15th.  His  death  was  witnessed  by  Fa- 
thers Cipres,  Sitjar,  and  Morelo.  There  seems  to  have  boon  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  his  death  was  the  ro?ult  of  poisoning  by  the 
Indian-.  His  body  was  buried  March  16th  in  the  mission  church  with 
military  honors,  rarely  accorded  in  the  cai<e  of  a  simple  missionary.  He 
was  gen-rally  regarded  a  ?  a  m:»rtyr  by  the  people. — Fr.  Joso  Vifials  came 
to  California  early  in  1797.  He  wa*  s-ta tinned  at  San  Carlos  from  August 
1798  till  1WM,  in  August  of  which  year  he  obtained  permission  to  retire 
to  Mexico  on  tho  ground  of  threatened  impairment  of  bodily  and  mental 
health.  He  left  tin  college  some  time  after  1N09  to  join  another.  Vide 
Chapter  XV,  Part  I.  for  particular?  ab>ut  Fr.  Lasuon. 

Fr.  Baltasar  C  jrnicer  arrived  in  California  early  in  1797.  He  served  a« 
missionary  at  Sjlodad  from  June  of  that  year  to  1798;  at  San  Carlos  in 
1798-1799;  at  San  Miguel  in  1799-1*01 ;  and  t\\Mi  again  at  San  Carlos  until 
1J?08,  in  August  or  September  of  which  year  he  was  allowed  to  retire.  He 
acted  as  chaplain  of  the  soldiers  from  lt05  until  his  departure,  coming 
to  the  presidio  ©very  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  remaining  until  Monday 
morning.  Fr.  Carnicer  was  one  of  the  missionaries  supposed  to  havo  been 
poisoned  at  9an  Mlsucl.  but  he  roco^end  his  health.   (8)  "lufonnos**' 


(8) 
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fupernumerary  in  1812,  and  Fr.  Vincente  Pascusl 
Oliva  in  1813-1814. 

The  neophyte  population  continued  to  decline  from 
Ml  to  881  in  1820.  The  whole  number  of  baptisms 
for  the  ten  years  was  400;  marriages,  109;  deaths, 
:;f)7.  Large  stock  gained  from  2,100  to  3,000;  small 
Meek  or  sheep  decreased  from  6,000  to  4,000;  and 
horses  also  declined  from  150  to  R">.  The  average 
crop  was  only  2,w0  bushels.  In  1820  Commandant 
Kstudillo  made  a  full  report,  which  showed  that 
iir.ee  17S(3  the  Fathers  had  faithfully  attended  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  presidio  soldiers  at  Monte- 
rey. (9) 

Fr.  Ramon  Abella  served  as  missionary  throughout 
the  third  deer.de  also,  with  the  Fr.  Prefect  as  associ- 
ate until  1S*20,  the  latter  being  under  arrest  as  a  re- 
calcitrant Spaniard.  The  population  of  the  mission 
decreased  from  381  to  209.  The  number  of  baptisms 
for  the  period  was  570;  deaths,  5(>($;  marriages,  133. 
Large  stork  decreased  to  2,090;  sheep  increased  to 
4,400;  and  hoives  also  increased  to  120.  The  average 
crop  of  grain  was  1,1)05  bushels. 

In  1823  the  Fathers  received  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara presidio  $1,802  which  had  been  due  since  1804. 
In  1S22  the  mission  lauds  were  2-h  leagues  wide  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caimclo,  gradually  narrowing 
as  they  extended  six  leagues  up  the  river.  As  the 
only  good  land  was  in  the  valley  and  in  the  little 
tract  of  Franeisquito  and  Tulare itos,  the  governor  in 
1801  had  given  the  mission  a  cattle  rancho  two  by 
two  and  one  fourth  leagues  a  I  San  Bernardino,  or 
Sanjones,  or  Knsen,  between  the  rancho  del  rev  and 
Soledad.  At  Salinas,  south  of  the  river,  a  sheep  ran- 
cho of  one  and  one  half  by  three  fourths  of  a  league 
had  been  established  in  1798.  (10) 

tin    Bine,  II.  ,  Infor.iv?  -  1^U-1*20.     ilO)    B.ir.c.  II.  OIC  01  ;  "Iufonr.- 
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There  is  no  record  extant  of  the  local  events  of 
San  Carlos  after  1831.  Fr.  Ramon  Abella  remained  in 
charge  of  the  mission  until  1838,  when  he  was  suc- 
eeeded  by  the  Zacatcean  Fr.  Jose  Real.  But  little 
mission  property  was  left  in  1884,  and  none  at  all  in 
1S40,  except  the  milled  building*. 


Secularization  was  effected  in  1KM.  In  July  1885 
Governor  Fii_ueroa  planned  a  mission  rancho  of  <>()() 
cattle,  1,000  sheep,  and  a  few  horses  for  the  support 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  church;  but  the  Fr.  Superior 
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declined  to  permit  the  religious  to  take  charge  of 
such  an  establishment.  In  1836  a  traveller  visited  San 
Carlos,  and  described  the  mission  as  in  ruins  and 
nearly  abandoned,  though  he  found  8  or  10  Indians 
at  work  repairing  the  roof.  Another  found  Fr.  Real 
and  two  or  three  families  of  Indians,  who  dwelt  in 
th?  buildings,  living  on  shell-fish  and  acorns.  The  ne- 
ophytes numbered  about  150  at  the  time  of  seculariza- 
tion;* at  the  elo^e  of  1840  there  were  about  eighty 
left  in  the  mission  and  neighborhood. 

The  statistics  of  San  Carlos  for  1831-1834  are  en- 
tirely lost.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  during  the 
time  the  mission  existed,  1770-1831,  the  last  four 
years  only  estimated,  was  3,057.  Of  this  number 
1,790  were  adults,  1,306  Indian  children,  17  settlers, 
and  838  children  of  settlers.  The  total  number  of 
marriages  was  1,065;  of  these  100  couples  were  not 
Indian.  During  the  same  period  2,885  persons  died, 
3S3  of  whom  were  white  settlers.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  wheat  was  43,120  bushels;  barley,  55,300 
bushels;  t  corn,  28,700  bushels;  and  beans,  24,000 
bushels.  (11) 

Perhaps  forty  neophytes  still  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Carlos  during  1840-1845,  but  the  mission  build- 
ings were  abandoned.  Fr.  Jose  Real  was  nominally  in 
charge,  but  he  redded  at  Monterey,  possibly  holding 
service  in  the  mission  church  occasionally  until  1845, 
when  his  brother  Fr.  Antonio  Real,  and  for  a  time 
Fr.  Juan  Antonio  Anzar,  seem  to  have  lived  here.  In 
Governor   Pico?s  decree  of  1845  San  Carlos  was  re- 
garded as  a  pueblo,  or  abandoned  mission,  and  the 
remaining  property  was  to  b?  sold  at  auction  for  the 
payment  of  debt  wind  the  maintenance  of  divire  serv- 
ice.  We  have  no  particulars.  The  glory  of  San  Car- 
ol)  Bancroft,  III,  67C-X0.  The  "Infom.cs  Genomics."  or  official  reports  of 
the  superior*  of  the  California  mission.*,  ffive  the  following  figures  down 
to  December  :)lut,  Jtfctt:  tot^l  number  of  baptisms,  3,760;  deaths,  2,, 08;  m?.r- 
riuges,  1,01b;  still  living  at  the  mission  in  ItStt,  two  hundred  and  nine. 


los  Boriomeo  del  Carinelo  de  Monterey  had  forever 
departed.  (13) 

The  old  mission  church,  which  contained  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  founder  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, after  that  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  relic- 
hunter  and  other  vandals.  In  1852,  the  tiled  roof  of 
the  building  fell  in,  and  the  sun  and  the  rains  of 
many  winters  brought  foir.th  a  rank  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds,  effectually  concealing  the  resting-place  of 
Fr.  Junipero  Serra.  When  the  Rev.  Angelo  I).  Cassa- 
nova  in  1868  became  the  pastor  of  Monterey,  he 
found  at  Carmelo,  about  live  miles  from  the  town, 
only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

From  the  first  Fr.  Cassauova  was  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  restoring  the  mission  church,  but  he  met 
with  very  little  practical  sympathy.  However,  he  con- 
tinued silently  preparing  for  the  work.  The  first  step 
he  took  was  to  clear  away  the  debris  that  had  accu- 
mulated within  the  building,  and  then  to  locate  the 
graves  of  Fr.  Serra  and  other  missionaries.  Finally, 
on  July  3d,  1882,  "after  giving  notice  in  the  papers 
of  San  Francisco,"  Fr.  Cassanova  writes,  "over  4<K) 
people  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
at  the  hour  appointed,  went  to  Carmelo.  I,  with  the 
Records  Defunctorum,  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
parish,  in  my  hands,  read  aloud  in  Spanish  and  in 
English  the  following  four  entries:" 

uRev.  F.  Juan  Crespi,  born  in  Spain ;  died  January 
1st,  A.  D.  1782,  01  years  old;  buried  near  the  main 
altar,  Gospel  side." 

uRev  F.  Junipero  Serra,  D.  I).,  President  of  all 
the  Missions;  born  in  Mallorca,  Spain;  died  on  the 
28th  of  August,  A.  D.  1784,  at  the  age  of  71  years; 
buried  in  the  sanctuary,  fronting  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  of  Seven  Dolors,  on  the  Gospel  side." 

"Rev  F.  Julian  Lopez,  born  in  Spain;  died  here, 

(12)  Baw.  IV,  ftT,7, 
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on  the  15th  of  July,  A.  D.  1707,  aged  35  years;  bur- 
ied in  the  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side,  in  the  tomb 
near  the  wall  on  the  left/" 

"Rev.  F.  Francisco  Lasuen,  vie.  for  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  missions:  born  in  Spain:  died  here,  and 
is  buried  in  the  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  eidc,  in  a 
stone  tomb  near  the  main  altar,  June  28th,  1803." 

The  heavy  stone  stab  having  been  removed  before 
the  ceremony,  the  coffin  of  each  stone  tomb  or  grave 
was  lett  visible.  A  man  then  went  down  and  raised 
the  lid  of  each  coffin.  The  coffins  were  simple  red- 
wood, unplaiued,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  people  all  looked  at  the  remains,  first  of  Father 
John  (1ivspi,  the  lirsl  that  died,  then  on  th?  remains 
of  Father  Juiripero  Serra.  The  skeletons  were  in  a 
good  state,  the  ribs  standing  out  in  proper  arch, 
part  of  the  vestment  in  good  order,  also  the  heavy 
silk  stole  which  is  put  only  on  a  priest,  in  good  order 
and  in  one  piece,  two  yards  and  a  half  long,  with 
the  silk  fringes  to  it  as  good  as  new.  We  did  not 
raise  the  coffins,  but  only  viewed  them  and  their 
contents  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  We  did 
the  same  to  the  four  corpses;  anything  more  would 
have  been  improper,  especially  as  the  coffin  of  the 
last  buried,  the  Rev.  Father  Lasuen,  was  going  to 
pieces.  Then  the  tombs  were  covered  as  before  with 
stone  slabs.  The  tomb  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  for 
better  security,  war:  tilled  with  earth,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  difficult  Tor  any  vandal  to  disturb  his  rest- 
place  and  over  that  was  placed  the  stone  slab  broken 
in  four  pieces." 

In  J^84  Fr.  Cassanova  started  in  on  his  work  of  re- 
storation. To  his  untiring  zeal  and  the  sympathy  of 
many  benefactors  the  old  mission  church  of  Carmelo 
owe i  its  present  condition. 
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San  Carlos  Restored. 
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BAN  ANTONIO. 
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About  a  year  after  Mission  San  Carlos  had  been 
founded,  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  proceeded  to  plant  the 
cross  for  the  establishment  of  Mission  San  Antonio 
de  Padua.  Taking  with  him  Fathers  Miguel  Pieras 
and  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  together  with  the  necessary 
soldiers  and  supplies,  Fr.  Jumpero  led  the  way  south- 
ward along  the.  Salinas  River  till  they  reached  a 
beautiful  oak-studded  glen,  which  they  named  Los 
Robles.  Here,  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Mon- 
terey, in  the  centre  of  the  Sierra  Santa  Lucia,  he 
gave  orders  to  unload  the  mules,  and  to  hang  the 
bells  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  the  servant  of  God  began  to  ring,  and  to 
shout  as  though  in  a  rapture  of  joy:  uO  gentiles, 
come,  come  to  the  holy  Church;  conic,  come  to  re- 
ceive the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ/'  Fr.  Miguel  Pieras, 
amazed  at  the  action  of  his  superior,  exclaimed: 
"Why  do  you  tire  yourself?  This  is  not  the  place 
where  the  church  is  to  be  erected,  nor  are  there 
any  Indians  here.  It  is  useless  to  ring  the  bells." 
"Let  ms  satisfy  th?  longings  of  my  heart,"  Fr.  Jum- 
pero replied,  "which  desires  that  this  bell  might  be 
heard  all  over  the  world,  as  Mother  Agreda  wished ; 
or  that  at  least  the  gentiles  who  dwell  about  these 
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mountains  may  hear  it."  A  large  cross  was  now  con- 
structed, blessed,  and  planted  in  the  soil;  then  a  cab- 
in of  boughs  was  erected  in  which  a  table  w\as 
placed  and  ornamented  to  serve  us  an  altar. 
•  On  the  14th  of  July,  1771,  the  feast  of  St.  Bona- 
venture,  Fr.  Serra  said  the  first  Maps  in  honor  of  San 
Antonio  de  Pfidua,  'the  patron  mint  of  the  new 
mission.  The  unusual  sound  of  the  ringing  of  bells 
attracted  a  native  who  was  straying  near  by.  He 
watched  the  proceedings  with  much  curiosity.  When 
after  the  Gospel  the  celebrant  turned  about  to 
preach,  he  noticed  the  Indian;  this  pleased  the  good 
Father  so  much  that  at  the  close  of  his  discourse  he 
said :  UI  hope  to  God,  through  the  intercession  of 
►St.  Anthony,  that  this  mission  may  become  a  great 
settlement  of  numerous  Christians,  since  we  here 
see,  what  was  not  observed  at  the  other  missions 
established  thus  far,  that  at  the  first  Mass  the  first 
fruit  of  paganism  assisted.  He  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  the  other  gentiles  what  he  has  noticed." 
No  sooner  were  the  ceremonies  ended,  than  Fr.  Juni- 
pero  hastened  to  the  Indian,  and  by  means  of  pre- 
sents and  signs  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  Spaniards  were  friends. 

The  surprised  native  soon  brought  his  companions 
in  large  numbers  who  offered  an  abundance  of  seeds, 
nuts,  etc.  to  the  missionaries.  The  Fathers  in  turn 
presented  strings  of  colored  glass  beads  to  the  In- 
dians. Frame  huts  for  the  missionaries,  soldiers,  and 
servants  were  immediately  constructed  with  the  help 
of  the  natives;  a  larger  building  for  the  church  was 
erected,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  palisades.  Th? 
buildings  were  but  temporary  structures,  as  Fr.  Serra 
thought  it  wise  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  till 
the  soil;  for  farm  they  must,  or  starve,  because  sup- 
plies  were  growing  very  scarce.  Stone  buildings  about 
half  a  league  from  the  first  site  eventually  took  ths 
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place  of  these  rude  structures.  San  Antonio  was  early 
noted  for  one  thing — her  superb  horses,  the  pride  of 
the  natives.  Frequently  envy  assisted  some  of  the 
beautiful  horses  away  from  the4  mission.  (1) 

A  corporal  and  six  soldiers  were  stationed  as* 
guards  at  San  Antonio.  Fr.  Jui  ipero  remained  fif- 
teen days  and  then  returned  to  Monterey.  The  na- 
tives from  the  beginning  were  more  tractable  than 
those  at  either  San  Diego  or  Monterey,  and  the  Fa- 
thers' had  hopes  of  great  spiritual  conquest.  They  at 
once  began  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  teaching  cntechism  after  they 
had  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  understood.  The 
sec*d  fell  up:m  good  soil;  for  the  lirst  baptism  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  August,  J 772,  just  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  mission.  (2) 

Fr.  Palou  here  tells  the  story  of  an  old  Indian 
woman,  Agueda  by  name,  a  hundred  years  old  in 
appearance,  who  applied  to  the  Fathers  for  baptism. 
On  being  asked  why  she  wanted  to  be  baptized,  she 
replied  that  when  she  was  a  young  girl  she  heard 
her  father  speak  of  a  man  dressed  like  the  religious, 
who  came  to  their  country  not  on  foot,  but  through 
the  air,  and  who  preached  the  same  dortrines  which 
the  missionaries  taught,  and  that  this  had  moved 
her  to  become  a  Christian.  The  Fathers  gave  no  cred- 
it to  what  the  old  woman  related,  but  on  question- 
ing the  other  Indians  they  heard  the  same  story 
from  them.  The  Indians  unanimously  declared  that 
so  they  had  heard  from  their  forefathers,  and  that  it 
was  a  general  tradition  mnong  their  people. 

(1)    Vhla,  121-12S:     Noticias  III,  2:»:     Old  Missions  of  Calif  >rtiia 
i'l)    Villa,  lit-121;  TIii'  "Our  Fat!u<r"  in  tin*  lanvru  iw  spoken  at  Sin  Anto- 
nio, according  to  Fr.  Sitjar's  "Vocabulnrio  ile  la  Mision  tie  San  Antonio,"* 
in  as  follows: 

"Za  tili,  mo  quixco  neapea  lima  tail.  An  zucuete.iem  11:1  ctamatz  ant*ii;- 
Uitia  na  ejt;nili*i:i.  A*i  chain  liatn.nalox  zai  lie  quichi  noapoa  lima.  Ma- 
tiltac  tain  z:zalan:agot  zizucanatel  ziczia.  Za  mr»nimtiltac  na  zauayl,  qui- 
cha  na  kac  apininitilco  in  zannaol.  Zi  qucUa  commanatatelnec  za  ali- 
mcta  zq  na  ziqxnia,  Za  no  yuissili  jom  Zumtaylitoc,  Amen,' 
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k*\ViiEN  the  Fathers  of  San  Antonio,"  Fr.  Palou 
continues,  "'related  this  story  to  me,  I  remembered  «a 
letter  which  the  Ven.  Mother  Agieda  wrote  in  1031  to 
the  missionaries  engaged  in  the  missions  of  New 
Mexico,  in  which  she  says  that  our  holy  Father  St. 
Francis  brought  two  religious  of  his  Order,  who  were 
not  Spaniards,  to  preach  the  faith  of  Christ  to  these 
nations  of  the  north,  and  that,  after  having  made 
many  converts,  they  suffered  martyrdom.  Having 
compared  the  time,  I  judged  that  it  flight  h?  to  one 
of  them  the  new  convert  Agueda  had  reference.-'  (3) 

The  climate  of  San  Antonio  was  very  warm  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter;  frost  was  very  common. 
A  small  creek  near  the  mission  was  covered  with 
ice  every  morning  until  sunrise,  says  Fr.  Palou; 
thus  the  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  were  frequently 
exposed  to  destruction.  The  frost  on  Easter  morning 
1780  was  so  severe  that  the  wheat  crop,  which  had 
commenced  to  sprout,  turned  as  dry  as  stubble  in  Au- 
gust. This  misfortune  led  the  Fathers  to  fear  the  loss 
of  - all  their  ^rain.  They  at  once  had  recourse  to 
the  patron  of  the  mission;  nor  did  lie  fail  to  assist 
them.  A  novena  was  begun  in  his  honor;  the  crops 
which  the  frost  seemed  to  have  killed  were  irrigated, 
and  after  a  few  days  it  was  noticed  that  the  wheat 
began  to  grow  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nove- 
n  \  the  lield  was  once  more  green.  Irrigation  was  con- 
tinued, and  after  fifty  days  the  new  crop  was  as  far 
advanced  as  the  dead  one  had  been,  and  a  far  more 
abundant  harvest  was  reaped  than  in  the  year  before. 
This  fact  and  various  others  largely  contributed  to 
confirm  the  new  Christians  in  their  faith,  and  attract- 
ed the  pagans  in  such  numl>ers  that  the  Christians  at 
San  Antonio  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  all 
other  missions  combined.  Even  before  the  death  of  Fr. 
Junipero  Serra,  San   Antonio  counted  one  thousand 

Ch   Vida  124-123:     Not'cUs  III,  212. 
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and  eighty-four  Christians  on  her  registers,  though 
not  all  had  been  baptized  there.  (4) 

Toward  the  end  of  1770,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1777,  Fr.  Serra  paid  a  visit  to  the  mission  on  his  way 
back  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  which  had  just  l>oen 
established.  (5) 

After  the  transfer  of  the  Lower  California  missions 
to  the  Dominicans  in  177tf,  while  Fr.  Junipero  was 
absent  in  Mexico,  Fr.  Ramon  Usson  was  placed  at 
San  Antonio  as*  a  supernumerary  by  Fr.  Palou.  (6) 

In  August  1775  there  was  great  excitement  at  the 
mission;  savages  had  attacked  San  Antonio  and  shot 
a  catechumen  about  to  be  baptized.  A  squad  of  sol- 
diers was  sent  out,  captured  the  culprits,  and  held 
them  after  giving  them  a  flogging.  Later  the  com- 
mandant ordered  them  flogged  again,  when  after  a 
few  days  in  the  stocks  they  were  releaser!.  The  in- 
jured man  however  recovered  from  his  wounds.  (7) 

At  the  end  of  1783,  or  the  beginning  of  1781,  Fr. 
Junipero  for  the  last  time  administered  confirmation 
here  to  a  number  of  neophytes.  (S) 

In  1798  a  block  eighty  varas  or  yards  long  was 
built  to  serve  as  church,  dwelling  for  th?  priest,  and 
storehouse.  In  1797  the  church  is  mentioned  as  of  a- 
dohes  with  tile  roof.  The  huts  of  the  neophytes  were 
of  a  more  substantial  character  than  at  San  Carlos. 
In  1794  an  adobe  ro  mi  11  by  9  varas  and  a  tile- 
roofed  porridge  room  were  completed. 

In  August  1795  Fr.  Sitjar  made  an  examination  of 
the  country  between  this  mission  and  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  suitable  location  for 
a  new  mission.  The  result  was  reported  to  his  super- 
ior, Fr.  Lasuen,  in  a  document  dated  August  27th, 
and  entitled:  k*Reconocimiento  dc  sitio  para  la  Nueva 
Mision  de  San  Miguel,  1795. v 

(h  Vida.  125 — (.">)  Ibid.  200.      (6)  Bancroft,  I,  J 96:      Noticing  I,  M*. 
l7>  Banc.  I,  236.     <M  Vida,  £G4. 
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The  two  venerable  founders  of  the  mission,  Fathers 
Pi?ras  and  Sit  jar,  served  together  until  1791,  when 
the  former,  worn  out  with  his  long  labors,  retired  to 
his  college  in  Mexico.  (9) 

Fr.  Jo«£  de  la  Oruz  Espi  was  stationed  at  San  An- 
tonio in  179r>  and  1794;  he  was  succeeded  by  Fr. 
Jor6  Manuel  Martiarena  in  179M795,  and  Fr.  Marc 
lino  Cipres  from  17SW  to  1801.  Fr.  Sitjar  was  absent 
at  San  Mijruel  from  July  1797  to  August  1798,  when 
his  place  was  filled  by  Fr.  Benito  Catalan.  (10) 

San  Antonio  reached  its  highest  limit  of  neophyte 
population  with  1,296  fouIs  in  l^>o.  The  lands  were 
reported  to  be  barren,  necessitating  frequent  changes 
in  stock-ranges  and  cultivated  fields.  A  new  and  lar- 
ger church  of  adobes  was  begun  in  1*09,  or  the  fol 
lowing  year. 

The  venerable  Fr.  Buenaventura  Sitjar,  one  of  the 
earliest  Franciscan  pioneers,  and  founder  of  this  mis- 
sion with  Fr.  Pieras,  died  at  his  post  in  September 
1808.  (11) 

The  only  occurrence  to  be  noted   is  a  quarrel  l>e- 

<0»  Hanc,  I,  552;  6SS  (V<0.  Fr.  Mi»ruel  Piera-  was  a  native  of  the  Inland 
(if  Mallorca.  H«  was  stmt  to  t'le  California  mission  in  August  1770,  nnd 
arrived  at  Monterey  by  way  of  S  in  Dfogo  on  May  21st,  1771.  His  only  remi- 
lar  stat'.on  was  San  Antoai  ».  whrr*  lie  lab  ired  among  the  Indians  f.oni 
th"  day  of  its  foundation  to  April  or  May  1701.  His  last  signature  in  the 
mission  hoolcs  i<  datxl  A;>ril  27th. 

I  KM  Banc.,  I,  (W9.  Nothing  i*  known  of  Fr.  Benito  Catalan  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  stationed  at  San  Ant  mio  from  179rt  to  17JW,  when  he  returned 
tii  Mexico  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Ul)  His  nan  e  in  the  world  was  Antonio.  He  was  born  or  baptized  on 
December  Cth,  l7:E\  at  Porrera,  Mallorca  Island,  and  received  the  habit  at 
Palma  im  April  2Wth,  175?*.  After  receiving  Holy  Orders  he  came  to  Mex- 
ico, and  was  assifrnod  to  tin*  California  mission*  in  August  177(1.  He  ar- 
rived at  Monterey  by  way  of  San  Mas  nnd  San  Diego  on  May  21st,  1771. 
With  Fr.  Junipcro  and  Fr  Pieras  he  founded  San  Antonio  mission,  and 
1  u bored  here  almost  continuously  for  t'l'rtv- vnvn  year<.  Fr.  Sitjar  was 
a  most  faithful  and  efficient  missionary,  and  perfectly  mastered  the  In- 
diau  language,  of  which  he  left  a  manuscript  vocabulary,  since  printed. 
He  also  left  a  diary  of  an  exploration  for  mission  sites  in  1795.  On  Aug- 
ust 29th,  WW,  while  in  the  field,  he  was  seized  with  excruciating  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bladder.  On  September  first  lie  confessed  and  received 
the  last  sacraments  while  suffering  terrible  agony,  ami  died  on  the  ::d. 
Next  day  the  body  was  buried  in  the  presbytery  of  the  old  church  by  Fr. 
Cabot,  in  the  pre-euce  of  f-ovcral  other  Father  .  On  June  10,  1*M.  the  re 
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tween  Fr.  Cipr6s  and  the  corporal  of  the  jruard  in 
1S01.  The  corporal  aided  by  Jos6  Castro  wa9  very 
disorderly  and  violent;  both  were  removed  at  the 
missionary's  request.  They  tried  to  revenge  them- 
selves by  making  charges  against  Fr.  CipWb,  which 
Alberni  decided  were  unfounded. 

In  September  and  October,  respectively,  of  the 
year  1804,  Fathers  Pedro  Cabot  and  Juan  Bautista 
Sancho  began  their  labors  here  as  missionaries.  Mean- 
while Fr.  Ijorenzo  Merelo  in  1800-1801,  and  Fr.  Flo- 
rencio  Ibanez  in  1 8')  1-1808,  lived  here  as  supernumer- 
aries. (12) 

Fathers  Cabot  and  Sancho  toiled  together  at  San 
Antonio,  as  they  had  done  since  1804,  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  February  1880.  (13) 

During  the  years  1810-1820  the  Fathers  were  o- 


nnins  wore  transferred  with  those  of  Fr.  Pujol  to  the  new  church.  A  long 
account  of  this  Father's  life,  death,  and  burial,  translated  from  the 
million  register,  appeared  in  th<*  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  Sept^mbr 
10th,  1*61.   Banc.  II,  151-152.. 

(12)  Banc.  11,152.  Fr.  Lorenzo  Merelo  arrived  at  Monterey  July  17ft>, 
and  served  at  San  Francirco  from  August  of  that  year  until  October  IN t). 
The  cold  winds  and  fogs  of  the  peninsula,  while  they  could  not  cool 
Ins  ardor,  soon  took  away  what  little  strength  li^  had,  aud  ho  was  trans- 
ferred to  8.m  Antonio.  A?  hi**  h"ilt!i  did  no!  improve,  h*  w.n  allowed 
to  sail  for  Mexico  in  September  isfll. 

(18)  Fr.  Juan  Bantista  Sancho  y  Lliteras  was  a  native  of  Arta,  Island  of 
Mallorca,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  first  of  January,  1773.  He  received 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis  on  February  l»th  1701,  at  Palma,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  choir  after  receiving  Holy  Orders.  Embarkiug  at  Cadiz 
June  20th,  1HW,  he  reached  San  Fernando  college  in  September,  and  then 
came  to  Monterey  on  August  4th,  1J*!1.  He  was  at  once  apimintcd  to  San 
Antonio,  «h^re  he  labored  continuously  until  his  death.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  blood  poisoning  from  a  tumor. 
"Outside  his  own  local  field  rf  work  Fr.  Sancho  was  not  much  heard 
of,  though  ho  was  a  royalit  and  not  backward  in  expressing  his  opinion, 
but  for  his  management  of  San  Antonio  he  received  and  deserved  much 
prai  e.  Fr.  Cabct  h'n  v?t»:ai  associate,  who  buried  him  in  tie  presby- 
tery of  the  mission  church  near  the  remain*  of  Fathers  Pujol  and  Sitjar, 
pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  in  th?  mission  reg  ster.  He  say* , 
of  him  that  he  had  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  was  constantly  busy 
either  at  work  iu  th"  field,  or  in  attending  to  th*>  bodily  and  spiritual  ne- 
cessities of  the  sick  and  dying.  In  bad  weaHier  he  prepared  books  of  music 
and  catechisms  for  the  neophytes,  with  whose  language  he  was  perfectly 
familiar.  Eugrossed  in  such  occupations  he  often  forgot  to  eat.  His  bur- 
ial occurred  on  the  anniversary  rf  his  reception  into  the  Order  of  St 
Francis"  Banc.  II,  621. 
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Uiged  to  bury  many  more  Indians  than  they  bap- 
tized. The  native  population  declined  to  878  souls.  As 
there  were  no  more  gentiles  to  be  converted  within 
seven  ty-flve  miles,  the  neophyte  population  owing 
to  the  high  death  rate  continued  to  decrease.  (14) 

On  November  20,  1826,  the  neophyte  Eugenio  Nac- 
tr6  was  elected  as  elector  de  partido.  Fr.  Cabot  acted 
as  secretary  at  the  election  and  signed  Nactr6's  cre- 
dentials. The  alcalde  and  regidores  signed  with  a 
cross.  Thus  were  the  Indians  beings  trained  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  In  1822  the  mission  lands  were 
said  to  extend  thirteen  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
and  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The  soil 
was  rocky,  but  very  good  crops  were  obtained  by  irri- 
gation. Frosts,  squirrels,  and  insects  were  very  troub- 
lesome. In  1827  the  missionary  reported  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  pasturage  for  the  stock.  Alvara- 
(!o  in  his  history  says  that  the  flour  from  San  Ant- 
onio was  famous  throughout  California. 

Robinson  states  that  this  mission  in  1880  had  an  air 
of  thrift  not  observable  at  many  of  the  others.  Ever 
ything  was  kept  in  perfect  order;  the  buildings  were 
in  good  condition;  and  the  Indians  were  clean  and 
well  dressed.  (15) 

In  1834  Fr.  Pedro  Cabot  retired  to  San  Fernando 
mission,  and  Fr.  Jesus  Maria  Vasquez  del  Mercado, 
one  of  the  newly  arrived  Zacatecanos  took  his  place. 
Fr.  Vasquez  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Fr.  Jos£  de 
Jesus  Maria  Gutierrez.  (16) 

From  the  time  when  San  Antonio  was  founded 
to  December  31st,  18531,  when  the  last  general  report 

(14)  Banc,  II,  385.  (15)  West  thro?  leagues  was  the  rancho  of  Sau 
Miguelito;  another  at  Los  Ojitos  in  the  sonth:  another  at  San  Benito,  sue 
.'eagues  east  on  the  river;  and  one  for  sheep  at  El  Pleito,  or  Sau  Barto- 
lome,  seven  league?.  Northward  to  tin  sierra  de  Sta  Lucia,  three  or  four 
leagues,  the  horses  were  pastured;  southward  the  mares,  \0V»  1  ;  west- 
ward, acro.«M  tho  river,  five  league,  the  taniMl  horse*.  There  were  three 
ditches  carrying  water  from  the  Arroyo  de  Sau  Antonio  to  a  distance  of 
two  leagues  *outh  of  the  mission;  but  the  water  lasted  only  until  June  or 
July.      Banc,  II,  021-022.        (10.)   Bauc.  HI,  6*0. 
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of  1he  mission  was  made  by  the  Father?,  4,402  bap- 
tisms took  place;  8,579  dead  were  buried;  and  1,189 
couples  united  in  marriage.  661  Indians  were  still  liv- 
ing at  or  near  the  mifsion.  The  establishment  owned 
5,000  cattle,  10,000  sheep,  and  860  horses.  (17) 

Mission  San  Antonio  was  secularized  in  June  1835. 
On  June  22d  Fr.  Mercado  complained  Chat  all  his  ef- 
forts for  the  good  of  the  Indians  were  rendered  fu- 
tile by  the  persons  in  authority,  who  committed  adul- 
tery openly,  and  were  guilty  of  other  excesses.  In 
December  Fr.  Mercado  wrote  to  the  governor  about 
the  unjust  and  even  inhuman  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  beaten  and  starved  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  under  the  management  of  Ramirez.  The  Fa- 
ther declared  that  heathenism  was  gaining  on  Christi- 
anity; that  the  Indians  were  naked  and  starving,  and 
that  two  thirds  of  Hum  were  absent  in  quest  of  food 
which  could  not  be  had  at  the  mission.  Jos6  Andra- 
de  was  then  appointed  in  place  of  Ramirez  in  1886. 
He  managed  the  temporalities  of  the  mission;  but  in 
August  1840  Fr.  Gutierrez  wrote  that  the  mission  was 
daily  advancing  towards  complete  destruction.  (18) 

Fr.  Gutierrez  seems  to  have  remained  at  San  An- 
tonio until  1814,  and  that  in  the  following  year  the 
mission  had  no  resident  priest.  On  May  26th,  1845, 
however,  Fr.  Gutierrez  certified  that  in  the  mission 
church  allegiance  was  vowed  to  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Kefugio,  the  patroness  of  the  diocese.  The  inventory 
of  1845  showed  a  valuation  of  $8,000,  against  $90,000 
ten  years  before,  chiefly  in  buildings  and  vineyards. 
Live-stock  had  disappeared  entirely.  At  this  time  the 

(17)  "Informes  Genera les"  fur  the  year  1SJ1.  According  to  Banc.,  Ill, 
6»7,  the  total  number  of  baptism*  administered  at  San  Antonio  from 
1771  to  18*4,  when  all  mission  reports  ceaK\  was  4,456.  Of  this  number  of 
perrons  baptized  1,761  weie  Indian  adult?,  2,!W7  were  Indian  children,  11)7 
were  children  of  settlers,  and  one  was  a  settler.  During  the  savie  period 
HJ72  persons  died,  of  whom  only  nine  were  whit?.  The  total  product  of 
wheat  for  the  name  time  was  ft),713  bushels;  barley,  12,097  bushels:  coru, 
19,M1  bushels;  beans,  2,514  bushels;  and  other  grains  4,500  bushels. 
(18)   Banc,  III,  687-688, 
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population  is  given  as  ten  men  and  five  women.  (19) 
Fr.  Doroteo  Ambris,  who  volunteered  to  bury  him- 
self among  the  ruins  of  San  Antonio,  for  thirty  years 
after  1850  ministered  to  the  remnants  of  a  once  pop- 
ulous tr  be  until  his  death  in  1880.  His  b  >dy  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  Fr.  Ambris,  apparently 
a  secular  priest,  cr.me  to  California  with  Bishop  Gar- 
cia Diogo  while  yet  a  cleric  in  1SH.  Th?re  is  no  rec- 
ord of  other  events,  nor  of  the  mission  estate,  which 
apparently  was  n°ver  sold.  (20) 


Sax  Gabriel  Established— The  Pictuhb  Of  Oub  Lady— Scandalous  Con- 
duct Or  A  StiLDiER— Indian  Attack— Missionary  Changes— 3low  Prog- 
ress-Fa.  Serra  Confirms  At  San  Gabriel— Conspiracy— Missionary 
Changes— Fathers  Crizado  And  Sanchez  Die— Fathers  Orahah 
Estevan,  And  Barcemlla  Retire— X:;\v  Church— San  Bernardino- 
Fathers  Dcmistz  And  Migued  Die. 

San  Gabriel,  once  the  pride  of  the  missions,  was  es- 
tablished September  8th,  1771.  The  missionaries  for 
this  mission  had  already  been  appointed  in  May;  but 
local  troubles  caused  by  the  desertion  of  some  sol- 
diers and  muleteers  delayed  the  foundation.  On  Au- 
gust 0fh,  however,  Fathers  Angel  Somera  and  Pedro 
Benito  Oambon,  with  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers,  left 
San  Diego  to  establish  the  new  mission.  The  party 
chose  a  fertile,  well-wooded,  and  well-watered  spot 
near  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  so  named  by  an  expedition 
the  year  before,  and  since  known  as  the  San  Gabriel 
River.  At  first  a  large  force  of  Indians  attempted  to 

(19)    Banc,   IV,  127:  660.      (2m   Ibid.   V,  561;  630;   II,  606. 
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prevent  the  foundation  of  the  mission.  One  of  the 
Fathers  then  unfurled  a  banner  showing  an  oil  paint- 
ing of  Our  Lady.  The  Indians  had  scarcely  seen  the 
picture  when  they  at  onco  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  their  two  chiefs  ran  up  to  lay  their  necklaces  at 
the  feet  of  the  beautiful  Queen.  Soon  other?,  men, 
women  and  children,  came  in  crowds,  carrying  se?d< 
which  they  left  as  an  offering  at  the  feat  of  Our  La- 
dy. The  unveiling  of  the  picture  produced  such  won- 
derful effects  that  thereafter  the  natives  approached 
without  fear.  (1 ) 

On  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity  the  great 
cross  was  erected  and  blessed,  and  the  first  Mass  cel- 
ebrated under  a  canopy  of  some  green  boughs.  On 
the  following  day  the  chapel  and  other  necessary 
buildings  were  begun.  The  natives  cheerfully  assisted 
in  the  work  of  bringing  timber  and  constructing  the 
stockade  enclosure.  (2) 

Though  friendly  as  yet,  the  Indians  crowded  into 
the  camp  in  such  numbers  that  the.  ten  soldiers  were 
not  deemed  a  sufficient  guard.  Fr.  Somera,  therefore, 
went  down  to  San  Diego  on  the  first  of  October,  and 
returned  on  the  ninth  with  a  reenforeement  of  two 
men.  Next  day  a  crowd  of  Indians  attacked  two  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  had  insulted  the  wife  of  n  chief. 
The  enraged  husband  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  guil- 
ty soldier,  who  stopped  it  with  his  shield  and  killed 
the  chieftain  with  a  musket  ball.  Terrified  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  gun,  the  savages  lied,  when 
the  soldiers  cut  off  the  fallen  warrior's  head  and  set 
it  on  a  pole  before  the  gate.  Fearing  another  assiult 
from  the  Indians,  the  commandant  sent   the  guilty 

(1)  Vula,  1»0-i:» :  Noticing  III,  2«:  Banc,  I.  179. 
(2)  The  Mifsion  wan  often  called  San  Gabriel  tie  los  Tcmblore.s  the  latter 
word  like  Cn-melo  with  San  Carlos,  indicating  the  locality  simply.  It  had 
been  intended  to  mean  San  Gabriel  « n  the  River  Temblores ;  but  when 
another  site  was  .'elected  the  name  was  retained  morning  'San  Gabriel 
in  fin  region  of  Eirthqu  iko«,"  as  San  G.ibriel  de  San  Miguel  would 
have  be?  1  awkward.  Vida  I'M ;  Banc,  I,  1K>. 
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soldier  to  Monterey,  and  for  greater  security  stat- 
ioned sixteen  soldiers  at  San  Gabriel.  The  kindness 
of  the  missionaries  soon  made  the  natives  forget 
their  grievances.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  first  chil- 
dren brought  to  the  mission  for  baptism  was  the  son 
of  the  murdered  chief,  and  the  sacrament  was  ad 
ministered  at  the  request  of  the  widow.  (3) 

Captain  Fag6s  meanwhile  arrived  from  San  Diego 
with  Fathers  Paterna  and  Oruzado,  sixteen  soldiers, 
and  four  muleteers  in  charge  of  a  mule  train,  the 
force  intended  for  establishing  San  Buenaventura. 
In  consequence  of  the  recent  hostilities,  however, 
Fages  decided  to  add  six  men  to  the  guard  of  San 
Gabriel,  and  to  postpone  the  founding  of  San 
Buenaventura  for  the  present.  Fathers  Paterna  and 
Cruzado  remained  at  San  Gabriel,  where  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1772,  on  the  retirement  of  Fathers  So- 
mera  and  Cambon,  they  became  the  ordinary  mis- 
sionaries of  the  mission. 

Mission  progress  was  extremely  slow  at  San  Gabri- 
el. The  first  baptism  was  that  of  a  child.  It  did  not 
take  place  until  November  27th,  more  than  two 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  Two 
years  later  the  whole  number  of  baptisms  adminis- 
tered did  not  exceed  seventy-three.  Fr.  Junipero 
Serra  attributed  this  want  of  prosperity  in  spiritual 
matters  largely  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  of  their  worthless 
corporal,  drove  away  the  natives  by  their  insolence, 
and  even  pursued  women  to  their  rancherias,  killing 
such  men  as  dared  to  interfere.  A  change  of  corpo- 
rals brought  on  the  much  needed  reform.  (4) 

Fr.  Junipero  paid  his  first  visit  to  San  Gabriel  on 
September  11th,  1772,  while  on  his  way  to  San  Diego 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  latter  had  just  been 
founded.  Fr.  Paterna  accompanied  his  superior  from 

(3)   Vida  132-133;  Noticias  III,  233.      (4)   Noticta*.  HI,  231;   Banc,  I,  181. 
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here  to  San  Diego  on  the  18th  to  return  with  a  sup- 
ply train.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Fathers  from  Califor- 
nia in  1773,  Fathers  Juan  Figuer  and  Fermin  Francis- 
co Lasuen  were  assigned  to  San  Gabriel  to  assist 
Fathers  Faterna  and  Cruzado.  (5) 

On  January  4th,  1770,  Captain  Anza's  second  ex- 
pedition irom  Sonora  overland  reached  San  Gabriel. 
Fr.  Pedro  Font  of  the  Qucr£taro  college  of  Francis- 
cans accompanied  the  party  as  chaplain.  (6) 

Fr.  Junipero  came  here  on  March  19th,  1782,  and 
remained  until  the  26th.  During  his  stay  at  tlie  mis- 
sion he  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
to  a  number  of  neophytes.  In  1784  he  visited  San 
Gabriel  for  the  last  time  and  gave  confirmation  to 
those  who  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  (7) 

The.  neophyte  population  in  1790  was  1,078.  Within 
the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence  1,958  persons  had 
been  baptized;  869  had  died;  and  890  couples  had 
been  joined  in  marriage.  The  governor  in  his  report 
alluded  to  this  mission  as  having  often  relieved  the 
necessities  of  other  mission  in  both  Californias,  and 
as  having  enabled  the  government  to  carry  out  im- 
portant undertakings  which  without  such  aid  would 
have  been  impracticable. 

In  October  1785  the  neophytes  and  gentiles  were 
tempted  by  a  woman,  so  at  least  said  the  men,  into 
a  plan  to  attack  the  mission  and  kill  the  missiona- 
ries. Twenty  of  the  conspirators  were  captured  by 
the  corporal.  One  of  the  ringleaders  was  condemned 
to  six  years  of  work  in  the  presidio.  Two  others  were 
put  in  prison  for  two  years,  whilst  the  woman  was 
9  sent  into  perpetual  exile;  the  rest  were  released  after 
receiving  fifteen  lashes  by  order  of  Gov.  Fages.  (8) 

Fr.  Miguel  Sanchez  came  to  San  Gabriel  in  1775, 
so  that  there  were  three  missionaries  at  work  among 

151   VUla,  144;    Not'.cias,  1,  223;    Banc,  I,  W\  19tf;      (6>   Vila,  159;  2M. 
(7>  Vida,  215:203.     (*)   "Infonncs  Oeieralo/'  1790;    Banc,  I.  HO- M0. 
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the  Indians  until  1777,  when  Fr.  Paterna  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Luis  Obispo.  In  the  following  year  Fr. 
Antonio  Calzada  arrived  and  remained  as  supernu- 
merary until  1792;  and  Fr.  Crist6hal  Orfimas  served 
here  as  assistant  from  1792  to  1793,  when  broken 
down  in  health  he  retired  to  the  mother  college.  (9) 

Othek  Fathers  besides  the  regular  missionaries  sta- 
tioned at  San  Gabriel  were  Fr.  Juan  Martin  in  1794- 
1790;  Fr.  Juan  Lope  Cort£s  in  1790-1798;  and  Fr.  Pe- 
dro do  San  Jose  Est£van  in  1787-1802,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico;  and  Fr.  Isidoro  Barcenilla  in  1802- 
1804,  who  also  retired  to  Mexico.  (10) 

Fathers  Cruzado  and  Sanchez,  both  missionary  pi- 
oneers, who  for  thirty  years  had  served  together  at 
San  Gabriel,  died  at  their  post,  the  former  in  1804, 
the  latter  in  1808.  (11) 

CJ)  Bine,  I,  Gil.  Ot"  Fr.  CVi«t>Vil  wo  only  know  that  he  had  been  fo«* 
live  years  assistant  curate  and  became  a  Franciscan  a  year  before  coming 
to  California,  where  lie  arrived  in  17*6.  He  served  at  Santa  Barbara  from 
its  foundation  in  December  1786  to  December  1789;  at  Purisima  until  No- 
vember 1792;  and  at  Sau  Gabriel  until  September  179:5. 

(10)  Bauc,  II,  113-121;  620.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Estcvan  was  a  native  of 
Castile.  He  became  a  Franciscan  at  Ilabaua  in  1783,  joined  the  college  of 
Sau  Fernando,  Mexico,  in  1733.  and  was  sent  to  California  in  1794.  He  wan 
at  San  Antonio  for  some  months  in  1795;  served  .at  San  Diego  from  April 
1796  to  July  1797 :  at  San  Gabriel  till  1802. 

Fr.  Isidoro  Barcenilla  came  to  California  in  1797;  was  on?  of  th«>  found- 
ers of  Mission  San  Jo.-e,  and  remained  there  until  April  1802.  After  leav- 
ing San  Jote  in  1802,  he  lived  at  San  Francisco  a  few  months,  and  then 
went  to  San  Gabriel  whew  he  staid  until  his  departure  for  Mexico.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  intelligent  and  zealous  missionary. 

(11)  Banc  II,  113,  Fr.  Autonio  Cruzado  was  a  native  of  Alcarazegos, 
diocese  of  Cordova,  Andalucla,  ami  was  bora  in  1725.  Coming  to  Mex- 
ico before  1718,  he  labored  in  the  Sierra  Gorda  missions  for  22  years; 
was  assigned  to  California  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  March  12th,  1771. 
He  w.'H  appointed  for  San  Buenaventura,  but  that  foundation  being 
postponed,  he  remained  at  San  Gabriel  until  October  12th,  1801.  the 
datx'  of  his  death.  Hh  remains  wore  interred  iu  t!i ■.»  mis«iou  church. 

Fr.  F ranch co  Miguel  Sanchez  was  a  native  of  Aragon,  and  a  momtxv  of 
the  Franciscan  province  of  San  Miguel.  He  came  to  California  iu  1771, 
and  wa  <  fir.  t  assigned  t  >  the  mU-ion  of  Todos  Santos  in  Lower  Calilor- 
nia.  He  became  the  regular  missionary  of  San  Gabriel  in  September  1775, 
though  from  1790  to  18(0  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  San  Diego,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Sole<^ad.  He  died  at  San  Gabriel  on  July  27th,  1803.  The  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  mission  ch\ire|i  under  the  steps  of  the  main 
altar  on  the  epistle  side. 
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•  Fk.  Dumetz  lived  here  most  of  the  time  from  1808 
to  1811,  and  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  Urresti  was  stationed 
at  San  Gabriel  from  1804-1800;  but  Fr.  Jof£  de  Mig- 
uel, who  came  in  1808,  and  Fr.  Jose  Maria  Zalvidea, 
who  arrived  in  November  1806,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  regular  successors  of  Fathers  Oruzado  and  San- 
chez. (12) 

A  stone  church  was  begun  early  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  year  1800.  The  church  had  an  arched 
roof,  but  an  earthquake  damaged  the  building  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1804  the  arches  had  to  be  torn 
down  ard  a  new  roof  of  timbers  and  tiles  substitut- 
ed. Fr.  Tapis  in  1808  attempted  to  raiee  cotton  at 
San  Gabriel,  but  without  success  on  account  of  the 
cold  climatr.  (18) 

In  1820  San  Gabriel  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  in  agricultural  products 
was  surpassed  by  San. Luis  Key  only,  though  in  1810 
Fr.  Zalvidea  had  reported  the  land  so  exhausted  that 
the  neophytes  had  to  go  to  La  Puente  to  plant  their 
grain.  This  was  nine  or  ten  miles  away.  Six  hunderd 
Indians  were  at  work  there,  and  a  chapel,  the  Fath- 
er thought,  was  a  necessity  at  that  place.  A  chapel 
was  built  in  connection  with  the  mission  hospital,  as 
at  other  southern  establishments,  before  1818.  In  1810 
the  gentiles  of  the  Guachama  rancheria,  called  San 
Bernardino,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  San  Gabriel, 
asked  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  of 
s'.ock-raising  in  their  fertile  lands,  and  a  beginning 
was  made.  The  Fathers  regarded  this  as  an  important 
step  toward  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Colorado;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
mission  station  was  established  at  the  rancheria  at 
the  time.  An  article  in  the  San  Bernardino  Times, 
July  8th,  1876,  claims  a  branch  of  San  Gabriel  with 

(11)   Banc.  II,  114,  (IS)   Ibid,  II,  111-115. 


buildings  was  established  at  San  Bernardino  about 
the  year  1820,  but  that  the  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  about  twelve  years  later.  (14) 

On  January  14th,  1811,  Fr.  Dumetz  died  at  San  Ga- 
briel where  he  had  lived  as  a  supernumerary  part  of 
tin?  timo  sines  1803.  He  was  tli3  oldest  missionary  in 
California,  having  served  for  forty  years.  He  was  the 
only  surviving  companion  of  Fr.  Junipero  Serra.  (15) 

Fr.  Miguel,  the  associate  of  Fr.  Zalvideu  at  San 
Gabriel  died  in  1818.  Fr.  Miguel  was-  replaced  by  Fr. 
Luis  Gil  y  Taboada,  who  in  1811  was  followed  by 
Fr.  Joaquin  Pascual  Nuez.  Fr.  Urresti  also  lived 
here  in  1804-1806.  (16) 


SAN  GABRIEL  (CONTINUED). 

Eabthouake— Death  Of  Fb.  Nt  ez — Missionaries — Fathers  Bohcana 
And  Sanchez  Die— Mission  Lands — Secularization — Povebty  Op  The 
Mission— Statistics— Death  Of  Fathebs  Estenega  And  Obdaz— John 
Ri  ssel  Babtlett— Los  Angeles  Stab  -Mission  San  Gabbtkl  Sold— 
"Oub  Father"  In  Indian. 

There  was  constant  alarm  at  San  Gabriel  on  ac- 
tio Banc,  II,  ::55-:ttti.  (15)  Ibid.  II,  .'J55.  Fr.  Francisco  Duineta  was  a 
native  of  Mallorca.  He  was  appointed  to  the  California  missions  in  Aug- 
ust  1770;  sailed  with  ten  companion*  from  San  San  Bias  and  reached  San 
Diego  March  12th,  1771.  He  labored  among  the  Indians  nt  San  Diego  until 
May  1772:  nt  Sin  Carlos  until  May  1782;  at  San  Buenaventura  until 
August  1797;  nt  San  Fernando  until  1802,  and  again  in  1SJ01-5;  and  at  San 
Gabriel  in  lHtt-4,  and  from  180*5  to  1811.  He  was  buried  by  Fr.  Zalvidea 
on  January  15th,  1811,  the  day  after  his  death. 

(16)  Banc,  II,  U.VV-JJ57.  Fr.  Jose  de  Miguel  came  to  California  in  1790. 
He  served  at  Santa  Barbara  from  June  of  that  year  until  October  1798, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Mexico  on  accouut  of  ill  health.  He  re- 
turned in  1800  and  was  stationed  at  Sau  Luis  Obispo  until  September 
1803,  and  at  San  Gabriel  from  1800-1813.  He  died  on  June  2d,  1811.  at  San 
Feruaudo,  end  was  buried  by  Fr.  01b6<. 
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count  of  the  Indians  in  1811,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter;  but  the  savages  attempted  nothing  against 
the  mission.  It  suffered  some  damage  from  another 
cause,  however.  An  earthquake  occurred  on  December 
8th,  1812,  at  sunrise,  and  overthrew  the  main  altar, 
breaking  the  statues  of  Our  Lord,  St.  Joseph,  8t. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Francis.  Moreover  the  top  of  the 
steeple  was  brought  down,  and  the  sacristy,  the  con- 
vent of  the  missionaries,  and  other  buildings  were 
damaged.  In  1819  the  mission  was  credited  with  175 
inhabitants  de  razon,  or  white  and  mixed  settlers,  of 
whom  probably  fifty-one  were  soldiers  temporarily 
stationed  there.  A  private  school  existed  in  1818.  (1) 

Fr.  Zalvidea  was  transferred  to  San  Juan  Capistra- 
no  in  March  1826,  and  succeeded  by  Fr.  Geronimo 
Boscana.  Fr.  Joaquin  Pascual  Nuez,  who  had  come  to 
San  Gabriel  in  March  1814,  died  on  December  30th, 
1821.  Fr.  Jos£  Sanchez  took  his  place  and  continued 
to  reside  here,  though  he  became  superior  of  the 
California  missions  in  1827.  (2)  . 

The  names  of  Fathers  Jesus  Martinez,  Francisco 
Gonzalez  de  Ibarra,  and  Vincente  Pascual  Oliva,  and 
the  Dominscans  Francisco  Ouculla  and  Mariano  Sosa, 
appear  occasionally  on  the  mission  registers  in  1831 
and  1832;  but  the  regular  missionaries  were  Fathers 
Boscana  and  Sanchez  until  their  deaths,  which  oc- 
curred in  1831  and  18*3  respectively.  (21) 

(1)  Banc.  II,  356-357.  (2)  Ibid.  II,  567.  Fr.  Nuez  was  born  February  20th , 
1785,  at  Luco,  Valle  of  Daroca,  Spain.  He  received  the  habit  on  Septem- 
ber 24th,  1800;  sailed  from  Cadiz  March  20th,  1810;  and  was  ordered  to 
California  in  July  1811.  He  arrived  in  California,  after  being  dotained  by 
a  pestilence,  in  July  1812.  He  was  stationed  at  San  Fernando  until  March 
1811,  and  at  San  Gabriel  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  his  last  years  his 
acts  of  mortification  were  extreme.  After  suffering  a  severe  illness  for  24 
days,  he  expired  on  December  30th,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  the  mission 
church  on  the  next  day.  Fr.  Seftan  in  one  record  gives  the  dat?  of  his 
death  as  December  26th. 

(3)  Banc.  Ill,  641-643.  Fr.  Oeronimo  Boscana,  the  first  to  die,  was 
born  on  May  23d,  1776,  at  Llumayor,  Island  of  Mallorca,  and  took 
the  habit  at  Palma  on  August  4th,  1792.  After  acting  as  professor  for 
nearly  four  years,  he  started  for  America  on  June  5th,  1803,  and  arrived  at 
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Fr.  Sanchez  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Tomfts  Kleutcrio 
Estenega,  who  came  down  from  the  north  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Zaeatecan  Franciscan.*,  and  remained  at 
San  Gabriel  many  years.  The  Rev.  Alexis  Bachelot 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  abo  lived  here  most  of 
the  time  in  18^2-18*30.  The  neophyte  lopulation  de- 
creased only  about  thirty  down  to  \K\\,  when  the 
missions  were  about  to  be  >c<ulari/cd;  but  by  the 
end  of  1840  nearly  1,000  had  left  the  community,  and 
only  about  400  remained.  San  Gabriel  reached  the 
highest  number  in  its  population  with  1,701  souls  in 
1817.  The  largest  crop  ever  raised  by  any  mission  was 
at  San  Gabriel  in  1821,  when  20,400  bushels  of  grain 
were  harvested.  In  1884  there  were  !(>>,570  vines  in 
four  vineyards,  and  2,#>3  fruit  tree-  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  mission.  (  I) 

In  18S4  San  Gabriel* was  secularized,  though  the 
Indians  would  not  hear  of  the  change*.  The  result  was 


San  Fernaudo  college  in  October.  Ho  reached  Monti  rey  on  Juno  Gth, 
1H'6,  and  was  assigned  to  Soledrid.  In  tli »  samvyoi;'  ho  was  transferred 
to  Purisima  where  lie  .^taid  until  1811.  At  San  Luh  Roy  Fr.  Bo.cana  was 
in  1812-K13;  at  San  Junn  Capistrano  in  1814-1826;  and  at  San  Gabriel  in 
fr23-l£il.  At  San  Juan  he  rYvoted  much  strdy  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  os|)cc  tally  th  *ir  religion-*  traditions.  His  writings  on 
this  i-ubject  wore  published  by  Robin: on  in  lHfc}  under  the  title  of  Chink* • 
CHIN'icr.  Hi-;  <!oat'i  occurod  on  July  5t!i,  18)1;  and  hi.-  body  was  buried 
next  day  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  mission  church. 

Fr.  Jotc  Br  inn  do  fcai  <  1  (7,  v.l.o  died  on  July  lr.th,  livH,  was  lorn  at  Eo- 
bledillo,  Spain,  on  September  7t'i.  1778.  and  b.>c:im?  a  Franciscan  on  Oc- 
tober fth,  1794.  Leaving  Spain  in  February  IX. J,  he  came  to  California  by 
way  of  Mexico  in  l>a4.  He  was  stationed  at  San  Di^go  in  181 '4 -1820;  at 
Purisima  in  18^'-*8<21 ;  and  at  San  Oabriel  thereafter  until  Ida  death.  In 
1806  Fr.  Sanchez  accompanied  an  expedition  against  the  Indians;  in  1821 
lie  went  with  Ft*.  Pajor.n  on  an  exploring  tour  among  the  gentile  ranche- 
rias.  From  1827-1." VA  he  held  the  ollice  of  president  of  the  California  mi.-- 
mom.  Mofras  says  tint  Fr.  Siuchez  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  of  the  mis- 
sions  through  secularization.  Hi.;  remains  wero  interred  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  in  the  mhs.o  i  church. 

U)  Banc.  Ill,  012 ;  II,  5i57— 5CS.  Tit- minion  lands  in  1822  extended 
.south  U  league*  to  Sant i  (lertrudi*;  southwest,  6  leagues  to  San  Pedro; 
wc.-t  V's  leagues;  noith.  2  leagues;  eastward,  7-9  leagues  into  the  moun- 
tains and  toward  tie' Colorado,  including  the  pagan  se  ttlement  of  San  Ber- 
nardino; and  15  bnguo.;  northoa.t,  Iu  a  rei>ort  of  1828  there  are  named  a* 
mission  ram  bus.  La  Pucnt,\  Santa  Ana,  Jurupa,  San  Bernardino,  Sant » 
Timothco,  San  Oorgouio,  four  sites  ou  the  San  Gabriel,  and  ako  lands 
botweca  the  pueblo  aud  Sin  Rafael. 
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the  same  as  at  other  missions.  In  1880  the  missiou 
owned  25,725  cattle,  2,225  horses  and  mules,  and 
14,650  sheep.  In  1840,  when  the  management  of  the 
temporalities  was  again  turned  over  to  Fr.  Est^nega, 
livestock  included  seventy-two  cattle  and  700  sheep. 
In  a  letter  of  February  1840  Fr.  Duran  quotes  Fr. 
Est^nega  to  the  effect  that  the  mission  has  to  sup- 
port thirty-eight  white  people;  that  there  is  not  a 
candle,  no  tallow  to  make  a  candle,  and  no  cattle  fat 
enough  to  supply  the  tallow.  "What  a  scandal!  and 
what  a  comment  on  secularization!"  Fr.  Duran  justly 
exclaims.  (5) 

From  the  time  that  the  mission  was  founded  in 
1771  down  to  December  81st,  1831,  when  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Fr.  Superior  of  the  missions  was  made, 
there  were  baptized  at  San  Gabriel  7,709  persons,  5, 
494  were  buried,  and  1,877  couples  were  married. 
The  mission  owned  20,600  cattle,  13,554  sheep,  and 
485  horses  and  mules  at  the  close  of  1881.(6) 

In  1848  the  real  estate  and  other  property  of  the 
mission  was  restored  to  the  Fathers;  but  in  1845  the 
government  resolved  to  rent  the  estates.  The  property 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  comisionados  on  July 
7th.  There  was  no  semblance  of  prosperity  after  that, 
but  a  constant  decrease  of  mission  property.  At  the 
end  of  1845  there  were  but  250  Indians  remaining  at 
the  mission,  and  probably  even  fewer.  Finally,  in 
June  1846  the  mission  estate  was  sold  by  the  govern- 

(5)  Banc.  Ill,  613-645.  As  early  as  1M1  the  cook  and  cowherd  were 
discharged  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  mission.  Ibid.  IV.  6i7. 
(6)  "Inforraes  Genorales,"  1831.  Bancroft  gives  the  following  figures: 
General  statistics  for  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's  existence,  1771- 
1834;  Total  number  of  baptisms,  7,854,  of  which  4  355  Indian  adults  2,459 
Indian  children;  one  adult  and  1,039  children  of  gente  de  razon;  average 
l>er  year,  123.  Total  of  marriages,  1,955,  of  which  241  do  razon.  Deaths,  5, 
656,  of  which  2.916  Indian  adults;  2,363  Indian  children;  211  adults  and  186 
children  de  razon.  Largest  number  of  cattle,  26,300.  in  1828;  horses,  2,400, 
in  1827;  muler,  205,  in  1814;  sheep,  15,000,  in  in  1829;  goats,  1,380,  in  1785; 
Hwine,  300,  in  1802;  all  kinds  of  animals,  40,360,  in  1830.  Total  product  of 
wheat,  225,912  bushels;  barley,  during  eleven  years  only,  1,25*)  bushels; 
corn,  154,820  bushels ;  and  beans,  14,467  bushels.   Banc,  III,  643. 
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meat  to  Reid  and  Workman  in  payment  for  past  aid 
to  the  government;  the  title  was  later  on  declared 
invalid  by  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  had  no  right  to  sell  the  property. 

Fr.  Est^nega  died  early  in  1847,  and  Fr.  Ordaz  a 
few  months  later  took  charge  of  San  Gabriel.  (7)'  Fr. 
Ordaz  after  1848  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  Fer- 
nandinos  in  California,  and  the  last  missionary  for 
the  Indians  of  San  Gabriel.  He  too  passed  away  in 
1850.  (8) 

John  Russel  Bartlett,  who  visited  San  Gabriel  in 
1852,  only  two  years  after  the  last  Franciscan  had 
died  at  his  post,  writes  of  the  Indians  he  observed  in 
this  once  prosperous  district  as  follows:  "I  saw  more 
Indians  about  this  place  (Los  Angeles)  than  in  any 
part  of  California  I  had  yet  visited.  They  were  chief- 
ly "Mission  Indians,"  i.  e.  those  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  and  derived  their  support 
from  them  until  the  suppression  of  those  establish- 
ments. They  are  a  miserable,  squalid-looking  set, 
squatting  or  lying  about  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
with  no  occupation.  They  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
a  living,  as  their  lands  are  taken  from  them ;  and  the 
mission,  for  which  they  labored,  and  which  provided 
after  a  sort  for  many  thousands  of  them,  are  abol- 
ished. No  care  seems  to  be  taken  of  them  by  the  A- 

(7)  Banc,  V,  829.  Fr.  Tomas  Eleutsrio  Estenega  was  bom  in  the  province 
of  Vizcaya  about  1790;  he  hocamo  a  Francitcan  at  Cantabria;  came  to 
the  college  in  1880,  and  and  arrived  California  in  1S20.  Fr.  Tomas  served  at 
San  Miguel  in  1820-1812  at  San  Francisco  in  1832-1833:  and  at  San  Gabriel, 
from  1833  to  1847.  Bancroft  say*  "i  find  no  trace  of  him  in  the  mission 
register  after  1845,  and,  rather  strangely,  no  record  of  his  death ;  but  it 
appears  that  ho  died  at  San  Gabriel  early  in  1*47,  sr_co  the  juez  on  May 
8th  writes  of  what  the  "lata"  Padre  Estenega  did  "over  two  months  ago." 
(8)  Banc,  V,  629;  IV,  759.  Fr.  Bias  Ordaz  was  born  in  Castilla  la  Nuova, 
Spain,  about  1792.  and  came  to  California  in  1820.  He  was  j-titioned  at 
San  Francisco  in  1820-1823;  From  there  he  accompanied  Arguello  on  his 
famous  expedition  to  the  north,  of  which  trip  he  wrote  a  diary.  In  1820- 
1822  Fr.  Ordaz  was  at  San  Miguel;  1823-1833  at  Santa  Ines  and  Purisima; 
in  1833-l«i8  at  San  Buenaventura;  at  San  Feinando  in  1828- 1£47;  and  at 
San  Gabriel  in  J 847  1850. 
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mericans;  on  the  contrary,  the  elfori  seen*  to  be  to 
exterminate  them  as  soon  as  possible."  (9) 

The  "Los  Angeles  Star-'  in  1852  had  this  to  Bay  on 
the  same  subject:  "Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
valley,  surrounded  with  abundant  timber,  and  sup- 
plied by  a  thousand  springs  with  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  water,  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  flourished 
and  became  exceedingly  rich.  Authentic  (?)  records 
are  said  to  exist  which  show  that  at  one  time  the 
mission  branded  fifty  thousand  calves,  manufactured 
three  thousand  barrels  of  wine,  and  harvested  one 
hundred  thousand  iV.negas  of  grain  a  year.  (10)  The 
timber  for  a  brigantine  was  cut,  fctfwed,  and  fitted 
at  the  mission,  and  then  transported  to  and  launched 
at  San  Pedro.  Five  thousand  (?)  Indians  were  at  one 
time  collected  and  attached  to  the  mission.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well 
clothed  and  fed;  and  they  roem  to  have  experienced 
as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adapted  by 
nature  to  receive.  These  live  thousand  Indians  consti- 
tuted a  large*  family,  of  which  the  Padres  were  the 
social,  religious,  and  we  might  almost  say  political 
heads." 

"Living  thus  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began  to 
learn  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilized 
life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  be  respect- 
ed, and,  blessed  by  religion,  grew  to  be  so  much  con- 
sidered that  deviation  from  its  duties  were  somewhat 
unfrequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  stage  of  puberty,  \ver;»  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sew- 
ing, weaving,  cording,  e'e,  and  were  only  permitted 

(9)  "Personal  Narrative,"  Vol  II,  Xl.  HO)  These  figure*  are  very  much 
e  caggerated,  but  they  are  in  keei  ing  with  th»  notions  of  many  scribblers 
and  so-called  historians.  "Bandiiii  Hi«t."  Cal.,  for  instance,  "t:ilks  of  80,'.KK) 
cittle;  Robinson  eveu  nm'.s  13M<0  cattle.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  cur- 
leut  new8paj*»r  articles  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  wealth  of  this  mission, 
though  doubtless  under  the  c>oe  of  Zalvidea  it  was  mo«t  prosperous  and 
most  systematically  managed,'"  says  Banc,  II,  Itf8.  We  have  given  the 
official  numbers  in  the  preceding  »  ages. 
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to  mingle  with  the  population  when  they  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  wives. 

"When  at  present  we  look  around  and  behold  the 
state  of  the  Indians  of  this  country,  when  we  sec 
their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too  menial 
to  be  domestics,  when  we  behold  their  men  brutalized 
by  drink,  incapable  of  work,  and  following  a  system 
of  petty  thievery  for  a  living,  humanity  cannot  re- 
frain from  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel  should  be  renovated,  and  its  broken  walls 
be  rebuilt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its  de- 
serted halls  be  again  filled  with  its  ancient  industri- 
ous, happy,  and  contented  original  population." 

"Several  industries  had  been  developed  in  the  mis- 
sion workshops;  a  soap  factory  was  established,  be- 
sides a  shoe-shop  and  a  carpenter-shop.  These  were 
operated  by  converted  Indians,  many  of  whom  at- 
tained considerable  skill  in  their  respective  branches. 
Manufactures,  too,  had  progressed  satisfactorily,  in- 
cluding large  quantities  of  cloth,  blankets,  saddles, 
c!\\  Among  the  Padres  were  some  of  artistic  tastes, 
whose  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  carving  in 
wood,  horn,  or  leather,  some  specimens  of  which  were 
very  beautiful.  Eventually,  the  more  delicate  and 
sensitive  of  the  natives  were  instructed  in  the  art, 
and  some  marvelous  tracings  were  done  by  their 
hands/'  (11) 

"San  Gabriel,"  says  the  author  of  The  Old  Mis- 
sions of  California,'  p.  14-15,  "suffered  sadly  from 
the  cruel  blow  of  secularization,  administered,  as  it 
was,  at  a  time  wholly  premature  and  ill-advised. 
Secularization  was  but  a  synonym  for  destruction  

Ml;  "Personal  Narrative"  Vol.  II  aS-Sl.  The  Lord'*  Prayor  in  the 
language  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  Indians,  tlio  Kizh  idiom,  is  as 
follows:  "Yyonak  y  yogin  tucupuguaisa  snjucoy  motuanian  masarmi  magin 
tucupra  maim  ino  muisme  millooar  y  ya  tucupar  jiraan  bxt  y  yoni 
nvisaxnii  mitoma  ooy  aboxmi  y  yo  nnamiinatar  moojaich  mtlli  y  yaqma 
nbonac  y  yo  no  y  yo  ocaihuc  coy  jaxmea  main  itan  monosaich  coy  jama 
jmxro?  lm^meniosiich."— Banc,  Hist.  Native   Races  III,  675. 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  San  Gabriel  Arcangel,  the  fair- 
est of  all  the  Franciscan  possessions;  the  generous 
monastery  whose  portals  were  open  wide  to  all  the 
wanderers  of  its  time." 


Founding  Op  San  Luis  Obispo-Missionabies— Captain  Anza's  Expedi- 
tion—Fibe  At  The  Mission— Fb.  Sebba  Conpibms— Death  Op  Fb.  Ca- 
valleb — Depabtube  Op  Fb.  Gibibet— Revolt— Otheh  Items— Dbatii  Op 
Fb.  Cipbes— Fe.  Martinez  Banished— Mission  Lands— Statistics— Fb. 
Gili  Dies— Sale  Op  The  Mission. 

As  early  as  June  1771  Fathers  Cavalier  and  Junco- 
sa  had  been  appointed  as  missionaries  for  the  new 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  (1)  The  foundations, 
however,  could  not  be  laid  until  the  following  year. 
Fr.  Serra,  then  on  his  way  south,  took  with  him 
Fr.  Cavalier,  five  soldiers,  and  a  few  San  Carlos  In- 
dians. When  within  half  a  league  of  the  Canada  de 
los  08os,  25  leagues  from  San  Antonio,  he  halted  up- 
on a  site  known  among  the  natives  as  'Tixlini.'  Here 
on  the  first  of  September  1772  Fr.  Junipero  founded 
the  fifth  mission  in  California,  San  Luis  Obispo,  in 
honor  of  St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Tolouse.  A  cross  was  e- 
rected,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  Holy  Mass 
offered  up.  On  the  next  day  Fr.  Serra  departed  for 
San  Diego.  He  expressed  great  hopes  for  the  success 
of  the  mission,  for  in  his  'Representacion1  he  wrote: 
"Let  us  leave  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  progress 
which  I  hope  Christianity  will  make  among  them  in 

U)   Vida.  119-120. 
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spite  of  the  Enemy,  who  has  already  began  to  lash 
his  tail  by  means  of  a  bad  soldiers,  whom  soon  after 
arrival  they  caught  in  actual  sin  with  an  Indian  wo- 
man, a  thing  which  greatly  grieved  the  poor  padre." 
Fr.  Cavalier  with  two  Indians  from  Lower  California 
and  five  soldiers  remained  at  the  new  mission.  The 
only  provisions  on  hand  were  fifty  pounds  of  flour 
and  about  three  pecks  of  wheat,  besides  a  barrel  of 
brown  sugar.  With  the  sugar  they  expected  to  pro- 
cure seeds  from  the  pagans.  These  were  scanty  means, 
but  the  Father  was  contented  and  for  the  rest  trust- 
ed in  God. 

Fr.  Cavalier  at  once  had  a  little  chapel  and  a 
dwelling  erected.  In  a  few  days  the  natives  began  to 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  were  soon  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  missionary.  They  frequently 
brought  seeds  and  venison,  and  in  this  way  helped 
the  Father  along  until  provisions  arrived  from  San 
Diego.  The  first  few  months  were  more  fruitful  of 
baptisms  at  San  Luis  than  was  the  first  year  at  the 
earlier  missions.  Fr.  Palou  in  the  following  year 
found  twelve  Christians.  He  left  four  families  of 
Lower  California  Christians  at  the  new  mission,  be- 
sides a  few  unmarried  Christians.  At  the  time  of  Fr. 
Serra's  death'the  number  had  increased  to  616  neo- 
phytes. In  other  respects  San  Luis  Obispo  also  fared 
well  after  the  first  year;  but  those  twelve  months 
were  trying  times  for  the  struggling,  lonely  Fr.  Ca- 
valier. Then  the  clouds  lifted  as  Fr.  Juncosa  joined 
him.  Later,  in  1778,  Fathers  Jof£  Murguia,  Juan 
Prestamero,  and  Tom&s  de  la  Pena  were  added  to 
the  missionary  force  as  supernumeraries.  The  mission 
was  distant  from  the  ocean  about  three  leagues,  near 
the  little  Bay  of  Buchon,  fifty  leagues  from  Monte- 
rey. (2) 

On  March  2d,  1776,  Captain   Anza's  immigrants, 

(2)   Vida,  140-143:  Bancroft,  I,  138-W  196, 


accompanied  by  Fr.  Pedro  Font  of  the  Quer£tarri 
Franciscans,  were  welcomed  at  San  Luie.  The  mission 
records  show  that  the  next  day  Anza  stood  godfather 
for  several  native  children  whom  Fr.  Font  baptized. 
From  this  place  the  travellers  continued  onward  to 
Monterey.  (8) 

On  November  29th.  tire  destroyed  the  buildings, 
except  the  church  and  granary,  together  with  the  im- 
plements and  some  other  property.  The  fire  was  the 
work  of  gentiles  who  discharged  burning  arrows  at 
the  tule  roofs,  not  so  much  to  injure  the  Span- 
iards as  to  reveng?  themselves  on  a  hostile  tribe  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  Rivera  hastened  to 
the  mission,  captured  two  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
sent  them  to  the  presidio.  On  this  occasion  the  mar- 
riage register  was  destroyed. 

Twice  again  the  mission  was  on  fire  within  ten 
years,  and  this  caused  the  use  of  tiles  for  roofing  to 
be  generally  adopted  at  all  the  missions.  Fr.  Figuer 
was  made  assistant  of  Fr.  Cavalier  in  1774,  and  re- 
mained here  until  1777.  Fr.  Murguia,  1778-1777,  and 
Fr.  Mugdrtcgi:i,  1775-1776,  were  also  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians.  (4) 

In  1778  Fr.  Juuipero  Serra  administered  confirma- 
tion here  for  the  first  time.  His  second  and  last  visit 
to  San  Luis  Obispo  for  the  same  purpose  was  at  the 
dose  of  1788,  or  the  beginning  of  1784.  (o) 

Fr.  Cavalier,  who  had  been  stationed  here  since 
the  foundation  of  the  mission  died  on  December  9th, 
1789.  (6)  His  associate  from  1777  to  1786  was  the 
aged  Fr.  Paterna.  Fr.  Miguel  Girihet  arrived  in  De- 
cember 1787.  Between  the  two  Fr.  Faustino  Sola  had 


Banc,  I,  288.  See  also  "Franciscans  in  Arizona"  for  particulars  about 
this  expedition.  (4)  Vic!n,  14.M43;  Fancrt  ft  I,  SKK'-'JIU ;  %$Bk ;  459 ;  476.  (5) 
Vida.  228:  265.  (C)  Banc,  I,  4(9.  Fr  Ji»e  Cavnller  was  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Falcet  in  Catatonia.  He  left  the  college,  Mexico  in,  October  1770,  and 
reached  Monterey  in  May  1771.  Ho  rtmiine  i  thrro  as  nupernumerary  un- 
til he  went  to  found  San  Luis  Obispo.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  mi>- 
tv  n  church.  He  li  ft  the  reputation  of  a  z»nh  us  and  succ^s.  ful  missionary. 
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charge  of  the  mission  for  a  few  months.  What  other 
Father  was  at  San  Luis  during  the  interval  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Fr.  Miguel  Giribet  continued  as  sen- 


ior missionary  at  6an  Luis  Obispo  until  ITiJt),  when 
he  left  California  for  his  college  in  Mexico.  (7) 

(7)  Banc,  I,  469;  472;  689.  Fr.  Giribet  came  to  California  in  1785,  where  be 
served  two  years  at  San  Francisco  and  twelve  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  He 
was  zealous  and  successful,  but,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case  with  mis- 
sionaries, his  health  was  unequal  to  the  task.  His  last  signature  on  the 
mission  books  was  on  October  2d,  1799,  but  he  did  not  sail  from  San  Die- 
go until  January  16tb,  1*00.  He  died  at  the  college  in  W04. 
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Fr.  Lasuen,  superior  of  the  missions,  seems  to  have 
acted  as  senior  missionary  after  Fr.  Giribet's  depart- 
ure until  August  1800,  when  Fr.  Jos6  Miguel  arrived. 
The  position  of  associate  was  held  successively  by 
Fr.  EstSvan  Tapis  in  1790-1793;  Fr.  Gregorio  Fernan- 
dez in  1794-1796;  Fr.  Antonio  Peyri  in  1796-1798; 
and  Fr.  Luis  Antonio  Martinez,  wiio  began  his  long 
service  at  this  mission  in  1798.  (8) 

In  September  1794  fifteen  or  twenty  neophytes  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  La  Purisima  were  arrested, 
with  some  gentiles,  for  making  threats  and  inciting 
revolt  at  San  Luis.  Five  of  the  culprits  were  con- 
demned to  presidio  work.  In  the  same  year  this  mis- 
sion reached  the  highest  figure  of  population  with  946 
souls.  The  church,  of  adobes  with  tile  roof,  was  built 
before  1793,  in  which  year  a  portico  was  added  to  the 
front.  In  1794  the  missionary's  house,  the  work-room, 
barracks,  and  guard-house  were  completed.  The  na- 
tive huts  were  well  built,  and  afforded  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  everything  but  fire.  In  1794  a  miller, 
a  smith,  and  a  carpenter  were  sent  here  to  instruct 
the  Indians;  in  1798  a  water-power  mill  was  finished. 

In  1805  the  Fathers  were  commended  for  their  cool 
reception  of  a  foreign  vessel,  which  came  in  pretend- 
ed need  of  fresh  provisions,  but  really  in  quest  of  op- 
portunities for  illicit  trade.  In  1809  the  governor  ap- 
proved of  the  building  of  a  chapel  at  San  Miguelito, 
one  of  the  ranchenas  of  this  mission. 

Fr.  Jos6  de  Miguel  left  San  Luis  in  1803.  Fr.  M. 
Cipr^s  replaced  him  in  the  following  year,  but  died 
in  1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Marquinez.  (9) 

(8)  Banc,  I,  089.  Fr.  Bartolomo  Gili  spent  some  time  hero  before  his  de- 
parture in  1794.  Ho  had  come  to  California  in  1791,  and  served  irregular  • 
ly,  as  supernumerary  for  the  most  part,  at  San  Antonio,  Soledad,  and  at 
San  Luij  Obispo  until  1794.  "He  was  one  of  the  few  black  sheep  in  the 
missionary  fold,"  says  Bancroft. 

(9)  Banc.  I,  M7;  689  II,  148.  Fr.  Marcelino  Cipres  was  a  native  of  Hues- 
ca,  Spain.  He  received  the  habit  at  Saragossa,  and  came  to  Mexico  in  1793, 
In  1795  he  was  assigned  to  the  California  mission.  He  was  stationed  at  San 
Antonio  from  October  1795  until  the  end  of  1804;  and  at  San  Luis  Obispo 


Fr.  Jos£  Marquinez  in  1811  was  replaced  by  Fr. 
Antonio  Rodriguez,  who  remained  here  until  1821. 
From  1798-1880  Fr.  Luis  Martinez  labored  at  San  Luis, 
generally  alo;ie,  till  he  wm  banish?d  by  th?  govern- 
ment. His  place  w.is  tillel  by  Fr.  T/iis  Gil  y  Taboa- 
da.  (10) 

Events  at  San  Luis  Obispo  were  neither  numerous 
nor  exciting.  In  1821  eighty  horses,  eighty  saddles, 
and  fifty  blankets  were  sent  to  the  troops  as  a  gift 
from  Father  Martinez;  but  in  1830  Fr.  Gil  said  the 
mission  had  become  very  poor.  (31) 

In  1822  the  mission  lands  were  described  as  lying 
in  a  canada  one  league  wide  and  14  leagues  long, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
west.  Locusts  and  squirrels  were  very  troublesome  at 
the  mission,  and  in  J 820  the  crop  was  destroyed  by 
mice. 

From  the  time  that  this  mission  was  founded  until 
December  81st,  1881,  as  many  as  2,640  persons  were 
baptized,  2,230  died,  and  758  marriages  took  place. 
265  Indians  still  lived  at  the  mission  in  1831.  The 


until  his  e'cath  in  1E10.  Fr.  Cipres  was  a  very  zealous  missionary,  who 
learned  the  native  language  at  San  Antonio,  and  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  attending  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  neophytes.  In  1801  he  had  some  trouble  with  the  mission 
guard,  and  was  in  consequence  the  subject  of  certain  charges  which 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  WTith  his  companion  in  iSU)  he  suffered  from  an 
illness  which  was  attributed  to  poison,  but  he  recovered.  At  the  beginning 
of  1810  he  made  a  visit  to  Monterey,  and  returning  arrived  at  San  Miguel 
on  January'  26th.  There  he  was  attacked  with  an  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
ease and  died.  His  body  was  buried  ou  February  1st  in  tho  mission 
church  of  San  Miguel.   Banc,  II  148—149. 

(10)  Banc.  II  384;  618.  Fr.  Luis  Antonio  Martinez  was  born  on  January 
17th,  1771,  at  Briebes  in  Asturias,  Spain,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at 
Madrid,  in  1785.  He  left  Cadiz  in  1795,  and  joined  the  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando. On  May  9th,  1798,  he  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  San  Luis  Obispo  from  June  of  that  year  until  his  arrest  in 
February  185*3.  For  the  cause*  that  led  to  his  banishment  see  Part 
I,  Chapter  XVII.  In  July  1890  ho  was  at  Lima;  and  in  October  he 
arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  still  lived  in  18*1.  Fr.  Martinez  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  his  superiors.  He  was  familiar  with  the  language  of 
the  Indians  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  "Ho  never  scandalized  his  Order  by 
irregular  or  immoral  conduct."  Bancroft  declares.  (11)  Banc,  II,  618- 
620. 
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The  mission  buildings  were  finally  sold  in  1845.  The 
number  of  cattle  was  2,000,  sheep,  1,200,  and  horses, 
and  mules,  400.  (12) 

Fb.  Oil  continued  as  missionary  at  San  Luis  until 
his  death  towards  the  close  of  1888,  in  which  year 
also  Fr.  Ramon  Abella  came  down  from  the  north 
to  take  his  place.  Fr.  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta 
was  Fr.  Abella's  companion  in  1883-1835. 

The  mission  was  secularized  in  1886,  and  after  that 
the  number  of  the  neophytes  decreased  rapidly,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  1889  there  were  only  170  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood.  Stock  decreased  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  five  last  years.  The  inventory  taken  in  1886 
showed  a  valuation  of  $13,458  on  buildings,  goods, 
produce,  implements,  etc.;  on  live-stock,  $19,109;  f&b- 
rica,  $5,000;  garden,  $6,868;  Santa  Margarita  rancho, 
$4,039;  nine  sites  of  land,  $9,000;  church  and  orna- 
ments, $7,257;  library  and  musical  instruments,  $619; 
credits.  $5,257;  due  from  one  Sanchez,  $9,390;  total 
valuation  $70,779.  On  September  10th,  1812,  Gov.  Al- 
varado  issued  an  order  to  distribute  the  lands  and 
other  property  among  the  neophytes;  and  in  1844 
the  ex-mission  was  formed  into  a  pueblo.  (18) 

(12)  Informes  General©*  1831 ;  Banc,  III,  681,  baft  the  following  figures 
for  the  years  1772- lftU:  Total  number  of  baptisms,  2,057;  deaths,  2,318; 
marriages,  775.  Largest  number  of  catUe  in  any  one  year,  8,900  in  1818; 
sheep,  11,000  in  1813;  horses,  1,594  in  1799;  mules,  340  in  1830;  goats,  515 
in  1786;  swine,  210  in  1788;  all  kinds  of  animals,  20,820  in  1813.  Total  pro- 
duct of  wheat  116,161  bushels;  barley,  1,385  bushels;  corn,  26,923  bushels; 
beans,  3,595  bushels;  and  other  grains,  3,156  bushels. 

(13)  Banc.  Ill,  680-683.  IV,  423.  Fr.  Luis  Gil  y  Taboada  was  born  in 
Mexico  at  the  town  of  Guanajuato,  May  1,  1773,  but  became  a  Francis- 
can at  Pueblito  de  Queretaro  in  1792.  He  joined  the  college  San  Fernando 
in  1800,  and  was  s>nt  ti  California  in  1801.  Ho  served  as  missionary  at 
San  Francisco  inl801-1802, 18JM805,  1813-1820;  at  Jose  in  1802-1804;  at  San- 
ta Ines  in  18W-1810;  at  Santa  Birbira  in  1810-1812;  at  Sn  G.ibrnl  in  1813- 
1814;  atPurUmain  1815  1817;  at  Sin  Rafael  in  1M7-1819;  at  Santa  Cruz 
in  1820-1830;  and  at  San  Luis  Obispo  in  1820  and  1830-183J.  Fr.  Gil  mas  a 
zealous  missionary,  but  he  was  of  ton  in  bad  health.  He  spoke  several  In- 
dian dialects.  In  December  1833,  whilo  at  the  rancho  of  Santa  Margarita, 
whither  ho  had  gone  to  say  Mass  for  the  Indians  occupied  in  planting,  he 
was  attacked  with  dynontry  and  vomiting  of  blood.  Ho  died  on  tho  15th. 
and  was  buried  the  next  day  in  the  mission  church  on  tho  Gospel  eido 
near  tho  sanctuary  by  Fr.  Juan  Cabot. 
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Scott,  Wilson,  and  Me  Kierey  for  $510;  but  on  Aug- 
ust 24th,  1847,  after  the  United  States  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  territory,  Governor  Mason  ordered  that 
all  property  held  by  the  Fathers  at  the  raising  of 
the  United  States  flag  be  turned  over  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Fk.  Ramon  Abella  was  the  missionary  of  San  Luis 
until  the  end  of  1841,  or  the  beginning  of  1842.  Rev. 
Miguel  Gomez,  a  secular  priest,  took  charge  appar- 
ently late  in  1848.  He  attended  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  ex- mission  till  1856.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics of  this  period,  but  Mofras  gives  the  population 
as  eighty  in  1841-1842.  Such  was  the  end  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  as  an  Indian  missionary  establishment.  (14) 


Don  Galvkz  And  St.  Fbancm— Dibcoyeky  Of  San  Francisco  Bay— Expe* 
dition  To  The  Bay  By  Sea— Anza's  Land  Expedition— The  Psbbidio 
Established— Expedition  Noeth  Op  The  Bat— Founding  Of  The  Mis- 
sion—Dolores— The  Indians— Indian  Attach. 

When  consulting  with  the  visitador  general,  Don 
Galvez,  about  the  establishment  of  the  three  first 
missions  in  Upper  California,  whose  names  were  as- 
signed by  the  government,  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  name  of  his  beloved 
Father  St.  Francis  among  the  patrons  selected.  He 
therefore  asked  Don  Galvez — "and  for  our  Father  St. 
Francis,  is  there  to  be  no  mission?"  "y  para  N.  P.  S. 
Francisco  no  hay  una  mission?"  To  this  the  visitador 

(14)   Banc.  Ill,  682;  IV,  423  ;  553  ;  559;  657-659;  V,  638.639, 
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replied:  "If  St.  Francis  wants  a  mission,  let  him 
cause  his  port  to  be  found  and  it  will  be  put  there." 
"Si  San  Francisco  quiere  mision  que  haga  so  halle  su 
puerto,  y  se  le  pondrfi."  St.  Francis  did  show  the 
port  that  bears  his  name,  and  let  St.  Charles  do  as 
much  for  Monterey.  (1) 

The  expedition  in  search  of  Monterey  started  out 
from  San  Diego  on  July  14th,  1709;  but  instead  of 
finding  Monterey,  or  rather  recognizing  it  when  they 
found  it,  the  explorers  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  readily  recognized  the  port.  The  party  sighted 
Point  Reyes  and  the  Farallones  on  October  80th, 
1709.  Fr.  Juan  Crespi,  who  fully  described  the  expedi- 
tion in  his  diary,  and  Fr.  Francisco  Gomez  accompan- 
ied the  party  which  was  under  the  command  of  Gov. 
PortolA.  These  Fathers,  then,  were  the  first  priests 
that  appeared  at  what  is  now  San  Francisco.  Want 
of  food  compelled  the  expedition  to  return  to  San 
Diego.  Bancroft  himself  declares:  "It  must  ever 
remain  more  or  less  inexplicable  that  the  Spaniards 
should  have  failed  at  this  time  to  identify  Monterey 
harbor.  With  the  harbor  lying  at  their  feet,  and  with 
several  landmarks  so  clearly  defined  that  Vila  and 
Fr.  Serra  at  San  Diego  recognized  them  at  once  from 
the  reports,  and  penetrated  the  truth  of  the  matter 
in  spite  of  their  companions'  mystification,  the  Span- 
ish officers  could  find  nothing  resembling  the  object 
of  their  search!  Fr.  Palou,  and  with  him  Gleeson,  at- 
tributes the  failure  of  recognizing  the  port  of  Mon- 
terey to  a  miracle."  (2) 

At  the  end  of  1774  the  viceroy  notified  both  Rivera 
and  Fr.  Serra  that  he  intended  to  establish  a  new 
presidio  at  San  Francisco.  This  establishment  would 
serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  a  future  extension 
of  Spanish  and  Christian  power,  and  under  its  pro- 

(1)   Vida,  88:     Banc..  I,  151-55;     Gleeson  II,  S4-35:    foc  also  Chapter.  V, 
Parti.   (2)   Bane.,  I,  152;    "Our  Centennial,"  7-11. 
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tection  two  new  missions,  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara,  were  to  be  founded  at  once.  Fr.  Serra  was 
requested  to  name  the  missionaries,  and  he  ap- 
pointed Fathers  Cambon  and  Palou  for  the  proposed 
mission  of  San  Francisco.  Lieutenant  Ayala  at  the 
same  time  received  orders  to  explore  the  San  Fran- 
cisco region  by  water,  and  Fr.  Santa  Maria  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  chaplain  on  board  the  San 
Carlos.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Monterey,  proba- 
bly on  July  24th,  and  at  the  same  time  the  crew  be- 
gan a  novena  in  honor  of  St.  Francis,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which,  just  at  night,  the  ship  was  off  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  She  entered  the  bay 
and  anchored  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  North 
Beach.  Next  morning  the  San  Carlos  crossed  over  to 
the  Isla  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles,  so  named 
from  the  feast  of  the  day,  August  2d,  and  still 
known  as  Angel  Island.  Fr.  Santa  Maria  and  the  offi- 
cers landed  several  times  on  the  northern  shore  to- 
ward Point  Reyes  to  visit  the  Indian  rancherias. 
After  waiting  more  than  forty  days  for  the  land  ex- 
pedition, the  San  Carlos  returned  to  Monterey.  On 
the  14th  of  September  Fathers  Palou  and  Campa  set 
out  from  Monterey  with  the  land  expedition.  Follow 
ing  Rivera's  route  of  the  preceding  year,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  seashore  on  the  22d.  On  the  hill-top, 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  cross,  were  found  letters  from 
Fr.  Santa  Maria.  After  looking  in  vain  for  the  San 
Carlos  the  expedition  returned.  (8) 

On  March  10th,  1776,  Captain  Anza  with  Fr.  Pedro 
Font  of  Queretaro,  heading  an  expedition  for  San 
Francisco,  reached  Monterey.  Ai  za  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  forward  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion and  presidio  of  San  Franchco  by  repeatedly  ur- 
ging its  importance  upon  the  dilatoiy  v.vA  'cl  stinate 
Commandant  Rivera.   It  was  not  his  fault  that  he 

(3)   Vida,  201-203;  Banc,  I,  244-248. 
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had  to  leave  the  country  fcefore  his  colonists  had 
been  properly  settled  in  their  new  home.  From  Mon- 
terey the  expedition  followed  the  route  of  Rivera  in 
his  journey  of  December  1774  to  the  Arroyo  de  San 
Francisco,  now  known  as  San  Francisquito  Creek,  at 
a  spot  where  the  Spaniards  had  first  encamped  in 
December  1769,  and  which  Fr.  Palou  had  selected 
two  years  previously  as  a  desirable  site  for  the  mis- 
sion. The  cross  set  up  in  token  of  this  selection  was 
still  standing.  On  March  27th  the  party  encamped  on 
a  lake  near  the  'mouth  of  the  port,'  now  known  as 
Lobos  Creek.  Next  morning  Anza  went  with  Fr. 
Font  to  what  is  now  Fort  Point,  "where  nobody  had 
been,"  and  there  erected  a  cross,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  buried  an  account  of  his  explorations. 
Here  upon  the  table  land  Anza  resolved  to  establish 
the  presidio.  About  half  a  league  east  of  the  camp 
they  found  a  large  lagoon  from  which  was  flowing 
considerable  water;  this  was  the  present  Washer- 
woman's Bay,  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Ontario 
streets.  Next  morning,  the  29th,  they  broke  camp, 
half  the  men  returning  by  the  way  they  had  come 
to  San  Mateo  Creek,  and  the  commander  with  Fr. 
Font  and  five  men  taking  the  route  by  the  bayshore. 
Arriving  at  the  spring  discovered  the  day  before, 
they  named  it  from  the  day,  the  last  Friday  in  Lent, 
Arroyo  de  los  Dolores.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  party 
again  reached  Monterey.  (4) 

On  the  departure  of  Anza,  Rivera  at  once  changed 
his  policy  of  delay,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  des- 
patched an  order  to  Commandant  Moraga  to  proceed, 
and  to  establish  the  fort  on  the  site  chosen  by 
Anza.  However,  he  could  not  refrain  from  annoying 
the  Fathers  by  saying  that  the  founding  of  the  mis- 
sion was  for  the  present  to  be  suspended.  Neverthe- 
less, Fr.  Serra  had  Fathers  Palou  and  Cambon,  who 

U)   Vida,  204-205;  Banc,  I,  268-269;  2*0-287. 


were  destined  for  San  Francisco,  accompany  the  sol- 
diers to  attend  to  their  spiritual  interests,  and  be 
ready  on  the  spot  for  further  orders,  On  June  27th, 
1776,  soldiers,  settlers,  and  two  Fathers  encamped  on 
the  Laguna  de  los  Dolores.  Here  Moraga  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  ship  San  Carlos  which  was  to  bring 
supplies  from  Monterey.  A  month  passed  in  explora- 
tions, in  cutting  timber,  and  in  other  preparations, 
and  st ill  no  vessel  came.  Moraga  then  resolved  to  go 
over  to  the  site  selected  by  Anza,  and  to  make  a  be- 
ginning by  erecting  barracks  of  tules  and  other  light 
material.  The  camp  was  transferred  on  the  26th  of 
July.  The  first  building  completed  was  intended  for  a 
temporary  chapel,  and  in  it  the  first  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  Fr.  Palou  on  July  28th.  The  first  Mass 
after  their  arrival,  however,  had  been  said  on  the 
feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  by  Fr.  Palou  in  a 
little  hut  constructed  of  branches.  Thereafter  the 
two  missionaries  had  said  Mass  every  day  at  the 
camp.  Meanwhile  they  had  also  visited  the  pagan 
rancherias,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  religious  among  them. 

When  the  camp  was  transferred  to  the  presidio, 
the  Fathers  did  not  change  their  quarters.  They 
thought  the  first  camp  better  fitted  for  a  mission 
than  any  other  locality  on  tli3  peninsula;  and, 
though  by  Rivera's  orders  the  mission  was  not  yet 
to  be  founded,  it  was  deemed  safe  and  best  for  the 
two  missionaries  to  make  preparations  for  their  fu- 
ture dwellings.  This  was  the  situation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  nearly  two  months. 

To  the  relief  of  all,  the  San  Carlos  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  August.  Work  was  immediately  begun  on 
permanent  buildings  for  the  presidio,  and  they  were 
completed,  the  chapel  included,  by  the  middle  of 
September.  The  17th  was  chosen  for  the  day  of  reli- 
gious dedication,  it  being  the  feast  of  Stigmata  of 
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8t.  Francis,  the  patron  of  the  port  and  mission.  More 
than  150  persons  witnessed  the  ceremonies.  Fr.  Palou 
sang  High  Mass.  He  was  assisted  by  Fathers  Cambon 
Peila,  who  had  come  up  from  Monterey,  and  Noce- 
dal,  the  chaplain  of  the  ship.  Fr.  Palou  also  blessed 
the  great  cross.  The  "Tc  Deum"  concluded  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  The  officers  then  took  possession 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  the  king,  amid  the  firing 
of  cannon  and  musketry  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  (5) 

Whiue  the  supplies  were  transferred  to  the  ware- 
house, a  new  exploration  of  the  head  of  the  bay  and 
of  the  great  rivers  was  made  by  Captain  Quiros,  Ca« 
fiizares,  and  Fr.  Cambon  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  by 
Lieutenant  Moraga  on  land.  The  boat  went  up  as 
far  as  Petaluma  Creek  and  some  distance  into  it,  be- 
ing probably  the  first  European  vessel  to  pass  along 
the  windings  of  that  stream;  at  any  rate,  Fr.  Cam- 
bon was  the  first  priest  that  came  to  this  region.  (6) 

In  the  camp  at  the  Laguna  de  los  Dolores,  where 
since  July  Fathers  Palou  and  Cambon,  reenforced 
after  a  time  by  Fr.  Pena,  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  mission,  six  soldiers  and  a  settler  had  e- 
rected  houses  for  their  families.  Two  children  of  pre- 
sidio soldiers,  the  first  on  the  peninsula,  were  bap- 
tized in  August. 

As  soon  as  Quiros  arrived  he  immediately  put  six 
sailors  to  work  to  aid  the  missionaries  in  erecting  a 
church  and  dwelling.  No  orders  came  from  Rivera 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  mission,  but  Mo- 
raga saw  no  reason  for  delay,  and  took  the  responsi- 
bility upon  himself.  A  church  fifty-four  feet  long,  and 
a  house  thirty  by  fifteen  feet,  all  of  wood,  plastered 
with  clay,  and  roofed  with  tules,  were  constructed, 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Francis,  October  4th,  was  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  ceremony  of  dedication.  On  the 

(o)   Vida,  205-210;     Ba  ic.  1,287-289;    "Our  Centennial"   24-26;  Gleesou 
JI,  lb;   id)   Vida,  210-214:  Banc,  I,  289-290. 
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third  the  church,  decorated  with  bunting  from  the 
vessel,  was  blessed;  but  the  next  day  Low  Mass  only 
was  said,  for  the  solemn  ceremonies  were  postponed 
on  account  of  Moraga's  absence.  He  arrived  on  the 
seventh,  and  on  October  9th  the  mission  site  was 
blessed,  and  the  great  cross  erected,  after  which  the 
image  of  St.  Francis  was  carried  about  in  procession 
and  then  placed  upon  an  altar.  On  this  occasion 
Fr.  Palou  again  sang  High  Mass,  assisted  by  Fathers 
Cambon,  Nocedal,  and  Pena.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Fr.  Palou.  All  the  Spaniards  on  the  pen- 
insula, except  the  few  soldiers  left  in  charge  of  the 
presidio,  assisted  at  the  solemn  ceremonies.  Volleys 
of  musketry  rent  the  air,  aided  by  swivel-guns  and 
rockets  brought  from  the  San  Carlos,  and  finally  two 
beeves  were  killed  to  feast  the  guests  before  they  de- 
parted. Thus  was  San  Francisco  de  Asis  on  the  Lagu- 
na  de  los  Dolores,  the  sixth  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, formally  established. 

Respecting  the  name  of  this  mission,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  was  simply  San  Francisco 
de  Asis,  and  never  properly  anything  else,  Assisi  was 
dropped  in  common  usage,  as  was  Borromeo  at  San 
Carlos,  and  Alcalft  at  San  Diego.  Then  Dolores  was 
added,  not  as  a  part  of  the  name  but  simply  to  des- 
ignate the  locality,  like  Carmelo  at  San  Carlos.  Grad- 
ually, as  San  Francisco  was  .also  the  name  of  the 
presidio,  and  as  there  was  another  mission  called  San 
Francisco  Solano,  it  became  customary  to  speak  of 
the  mission  as  Mission  de  los  Dolores,  meaning  sim- 
ply 'the  mission  at  Dolores.'  No  other  name  than 
San  Francisco  was  employed  in  official  reports.  Dolo- 
res was  in  full :  "Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores," 
the  name  given  to  a  stream  or  spring  by  Anza  on 
Good  Friday.  (7) 

None  of  the  Indians  witnessed  the  festivities  at 


(7 1   Vicla,  214;   Banc,  I,  291-255.   The  pari«h  church,  however  even  in  our 
time  celebrates  the  17th,  of  S^p-e.nber  a*  its  titular  featt, 
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San  Francisco,  as  in  the  previous  month  of  August 
they  had  fled  to  the  deserted  islands  in  the  bay,  or 
had  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  Their  departure 
was  owing  to  a  sudden  attack  from  their  mortal  ene- 
mies, the  Salsona  Indians,  who  lived  about  six  leagues 
to  the  southeast.  The  soldiers  had  been  unable  to 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  outrages  on  their  neigh- 
bors. In  December  the  natives  began  to  come  back  to 
the  peninsula ;  but  they  came  in  hostile  attitude,  and* 
began  to  steal  all  that  came  within  reach.  One  party 
discharged  arrows  at  the  corporal  of  the  guard;  an- 
other insulted  a  soldier's  wife;  and  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  shoot  a  Christian  from  San  Carlos. 
Then  one  of  the  guilty  Indians  was  shut  up  and 
flogged  by  the  soldiers,  whereupon  the  savages  rushed 
up  and  discharged  a  volley  of  arrows  at  the  mission 
buildings,  and  attempted  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  They 
were  frightened  away,  however,  by  a  discharge  of 
musketry.  On  the  next  day  the  sergeant  went  out  to 
make  arrests,  when  a  new  fight  occurred  in  which  a 
settler  and  a  horse  were  wounded,  while  of  the  na- 
tives one  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  The  In- 
dians now  begged  for  peace;  it  was  granted  after 
sundry  floggings  had  been  administered.  About  three 
months  elapsed  before  the  savages  again  showed  them- 
selves at  the  mission.  Gradually,  however,  the  na- 
tives lost  their  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  June 
24th,  1777,  three  adults,  the  first  converts,  were  bap- 
tized. At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  number  of 
neophytes  had  increased  to  thirty-one.  Before  the 
death  of  Fr.  Junlpero  the  whole  number  of  converts 
was  394.  The  first  burial  of  a  neophyte  took  place  on 
October  20th,  1777.  The  first  marriage  was  between 
two  Spaniards  on  November  28th,  1776. 

In  October  1777  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  the  superior  of 
ihe  missions,  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  Passing  over 
to  the  presidio  on  the  10th,  he  gazed  for  the  tint 
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time  ou  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  and  exclaimed : 
"Thanks  be  to  God  that  now  our  Father  St.  Fran- 
cis, with  the  holy  cross  of  the  procession  of  mis- 
sions, has  reached  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia continent.  To  go  farther  he  must  have  boat*." 
At  the  end  of  1777  the  missionary  force  here  consist- 
ed of  Fathers  Francisco  Palou,  Pedro  Benito  Carabon, 
Jos6  Antonio  Murguia,  and  Tomfts  de  la  Pena.  (8) 


The  Indians  and  Theib  Customs— Fb .  Sebea  Coxfibxs— See  vice  At  The 
Phebidio— Statistical— F».  Fbancibco  Palou— His  Weitinos— Fe.  Cam- 
bok— Lieutenant  Moeaoa— Tboubles  With  The  Natites— Complaints. 

The  natives  around  Mission  San  Francisco  were  of 
a  darker  color  than  those  of  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  Their  religion  was  a  kind  of  negative  infidelity. 
From  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  more 
than  200  leagues,  Fr.  Palou  did  not  discover  a  sin- 
gle trace  of  idolatry.  He  found  a  few  superstitious 
practices,  especially  among  the  old  people,  some  of 
whom  pretended  to  have  the  power  to  bring  on  rain, 
or  to  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  but  he  saw  no 
signs  of  idol  worship.  When  any  of  the  Indians  of 
the  northern  district  fell  sick,  they  imagined  it  was 
owing  to  the  evil  influence  of  an  enemy.  The  bodies 
of  those  that  died  were  cremated,  a  custom  still 
practiced  among  the  Yumas  on  the  Colorado.  The 
Indians  subsisted  on  seeds  and  herbs  gathered  by  the 

(8)   Vida,  214-215;  '224;  Banc,  I,  291-207. 
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women,  who  ground  them  into  powder  and  prepared 
the  dish  from  them  called  4atole.'  Of  a  certain  kind 
of  black  seed  they  made  a  food  similar  in  appearance 
to  "tamales,"  (1)  which  tasted  like  roasted  almonds. 
They  also  caught  fish  in  abundance  along  the  bay, 
gathered  muscles,  hunted  deer,  rabbits,  ducks,  quails, 
and  other  game. 

Occasionally  a  whale  would  appear  on  the  shore, 
which  was  always  a  period  of  rejoicing,  as  was  also 
the  capture  of  a  sea-lion.  The  Indians  would  slice 
these,  roast  them,  and  hang  them  to  a  tree.  When- 
ever the  natives  felt  hungry  they  would  go  to  the 
tree  and  help  themselves  until  nothing  of  the  meat 
was  left.  Along  the  canons  they  gathered  hazel 
nuts,  and  on  the  sandhills  they  picked  the  wild 
strawberries.  On  the  plains  and  hills  a  kind  of  wild 
onion  abounded,  which  was  roasted,  and  this  dish 
was  called  4amole.'  Fr.  Palou  pronounced  it  sweet, 
and  of  as  good  a  flavor  as  that  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
serves. 

Thkkk  was  another  kind  of  "amole,"  of  a  sapona- 
ceous nature,  similar  to  our  castile  soap.  The  poor 
Indians,  however,  had  very  little  use  for  it,  as  the 
men  wore  no  other  garments  than  those  of  Adam  be- 
fore the  fall.  To  protect  themselves  against  the  cold, 
they  would  cover  their  bodies  nith  mud.  As  the  day 
advanced  and  the  atmosphere  grew  warmer,  this 
coating  was  washed  off.  The  women  wore  a  sort  of 
apron,  made  of  skins,  which  reached  down  to  the 
knees;  another  skin  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders  to 
protect  them  against  the  cold. 

Thb  marriage  ceremonies  of  these  Indians  was  very 
simple;  it  consisted  in  the  mutual  consent  to  live  to- 
gether till  some  disagreement  occurred,  when  the 
couple  would  separate  to  choose  other  companions. 
The  children  belonged  to  the  mother.  The  only  for- 

(1)    'Tamales;'*  minced  meat  rolled  up  in  corn  shocks  and  baked  on  coals. 
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inula  of  divorce  was  the  word  of  the  husband:  UI 
put  her  out."  Many,  however,  never  separated,  and 
these  loved  their  children  tenderly.  Some  Indians  had 
several  wives,  because  he  who  obtained  a  wife  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  all  her  sisters,  and  even 
her  mother.  Such  were  the  low  ideas  of  the  natives 
regarding  matrimony.  The  influence  of  Christianity 
soon  made  a  change  in  this  matter.  A  short  time 
after  the  establishment  of  the  mission  a  man  present- 
ed himself  for  instruction  who  had  four  wives:  three 
sisters  and  their  mother.  At  the  request  of  Fr.  Palou 
he  dismissed  all  except  his  first  wife,  and  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  so  many  that  in  a  short  while 
no  Indian  had  more  than  one  wife.  (2) 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  first  time  by  Fr.  Junipero 
Serra  on  October  21st,  1779.  He  had  arrived  on  the 
16th  and  remained  until  the  6th  of  November,  mean- 
while instructing  and  confirming  these  who  were 
ready  for  the  sacrament.  (3) 

On  October  26th,  1781,  Fr.  Serra  again  came  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  administering  confirma- 
tion. He  was  accompanied  by  Fr.  Juan  Orespi,  who 
had  not  been  at  this  mission  since  1769,  when  none 
but  roving  Indians  were  to  be  seen  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  The  two  Fathers  remained  until  Novem- 
ber 9th.  (4) 

A  new  chapel  was  in  course  of  erection  at  the  pre- 
sidio in  the  beginning  of  1780.  Fr.  Junipero  once 
more  visited  San  Francisco  to  give  confirmation  on 
the  fourth  of  May,  1784,  and  remained  with  Fr.  Pa- 
lou two  days.  (6) 

There  was  some  trouble  about  the  performance  of 
chaplain's  duties  at  the  presidio.  For  two  years  the 
soldiers  had  to  attend  Mass  at  the  mission,  which 
was  not  a  great  distance  away;  but  about  the  year 

.  (2)   Vida,  215-218.      (3)   Vida,  232-233,      (4)   Vida,  237, 
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1788  a  chapel  was  completed,  and  the  Fathers  there- 
after occasionally  held  service  at  the  presidio.  The 
natives  gave  no  trouble  save  by  the  rare  theft  of  a 
horse  or  cow,  for  which  offence  they  were  chastised 
once  or  twice  at  the  presidio  in  1788;  and  in  1786 
some  neophytes  w$re  arrested  and  flogged  for  ravages 
among  the  cattle  of  the  soldiers.  These  cattle,  how- 
ever, became  so  numerous  as  to  be  annoying,  where- 
fore a  slaughter  wai  begun  as  early  as  1784  to  reduce 
the  number  to  eight  pr  nine  hundred 

Notwithstanding  the  small  area  and  barren  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  yield  °f  grain  at  the  mission  in  17C0 
amounted  to  8,700  buihels.  It  appears  that  the  sowing 
was  done  mostly  at  a  place  ten  or  twelve  miles  down 
the  peninsula.  By  December  81st,  1790,  the  Fathers 
at  San  Francisco  had  baptized  904  persons,  and  bur- 
ied 888.  There  were  tjien  residing  around  the  mis- 
sion 626  Indians.  The  herds  consisted  of  1800  cattle, 
1,700  sheep,  42  horses,  and  159  other  animals.  (7) 

Fr.  Palou,  who  with  Fr.  Cambon  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco,  remained  here  until  1786, 
when  he  retired  to  his  college  at  a  ripe  old  age.  (8) 

It  is  chiefly  through  his  historical  writings  on  Cali- 
fornia that  the  name  of  Fr.  Palou  will  be  remem- 


(7)  Banc,  Vol.  I,  472-473,  "Inforraes  Generates"  for  1790.  (8)  Banc,  472- 
476.  Fr.  Francisco  Palou  was  bom  at  Palma  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca, 
probably  in  1722.  He  received  the  holy  habit  in  the  same  city,  and  in  1740 
became  a  disciple  of  Fr.  Junlpero  Serra,  with  whom  and  with  Fr.  Juan 
Crespi  he  formed  a  life-long  friendship.  With  his  venerable  friend  ho  volun- 
teered for  the  American  missions  in  1749,  left  Palma  in  April,  Cadiz  in 
August,  and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  December.  After  joining  the  college 
of  San  Fernando,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sierra  Gorda  missions,  whore  he 
served  from  1750  to  1759,  subsequently  living  at  the  college  for  eight  years, 
Appointed  to  Baja  California  he  arrived  at  Loreto  in  April  1768,  took 
charge  of  San  Francisco  Javier,  and  in  1709,  after  Fr.  Serra's  departure 
for  the  north,  became  acting  superior  or  president  of  the  missiors  in  Low- 
er California.  At  the  end  of  August  177H  lie  arrived  at  San  Diego,  and  in 
1774,  while  Fr.  Serra  was  absent  in  Mexico,  he  again  acted  as  president 
of  the  missions.  For  two  years  and  a  half  he  was  stationed  at  San  Car- 
los, and  in  June  1776  went  to  found  the  San  Francisco  establishment,  hav- 
ing previously  visited  the  peninsula  twice.  His  first  entry  in  the  mission 
registers  bears  date  of  August  10th,  1776,  and  his  last  was  on  July  25th, 
1785.  On  the  death  of  Fr.  Junlpero  Fr.  Palou  as  senior  missionary  wax 
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bered.  There  was  no  man  so  well  qualified  by  oppor- 
tunities and  ability  to  write  the  early  history  of 
California  as  Fr.  Palou,  and  he  made  excellent  use 
of  his  advantages.  As  early  as  1778  he  began  the  ac- 
cumulation of  material  by  copying  original  docu- 
ments and  recording  events,  without  any  definite  idea 
of  publication.  He  continued  his  labor  of  preparing 
careful  historical  notes  down  to  1788,  devoting  to  it 
such  time  as  could  be  spared  from  his  missionary  du- 
ties at  San  Francisco.  During  the  years  1784-1785, 
having  apparently  suspended  work  on  his  notes,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  life  of  Fr. 
Serra,  his  superior,  former  instructor,  and  life-long 
friend.  This  work  he  completed  in  February  1786, 
and  carried  it  to  Mexico  later  in  the  same  year, 
where  it  was  published  in  1787.  It  was  extensively 
circulated  for  a  book  of  that  epoch,  though  since  con- 
sidered rare,  and  it  has  been  practically  the  source 
of  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on  California  mis- 
sion history  down  to  1784.  Very  few  of  the  modern 
writers  have  consulted  the  original,  however. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Notimas,  after  lying  for 
some  years  in  the  college  vaults,  was  copied  into 
the  Mexican  archives,  and  finally  printed  in  1857, 
though  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  writers  on  Califor- 
nia until  1874,  since  which  date  it  has  been  as  care- 
lessly and  superficially  used  as  was  the  Life  of  Fr. 
Jumpero  before.  Fr.  Palou  must  be  regarded  as  the 
best  original  authority  for  the  earliest  period  of  mis- 
sion history.  (9) 

After  the  departure  of  Fr.  Palou.  Fr.  Miguel  Giri- 
bet  was  stationed  at  San  Francisco  with  Fr.  Benito 


obliged  against  his  own  wishes  to  serve  as  president  of  the  missions  in- 
til  Fr.  Lasuen  rece'ved  the  appointment  in  September  1785.  He  was  now 
free  to  leave  California,  as  he  had  long  desired  to  do,  and  departed*  for 
Mexico  in  October  or  November.  He  reached  his  college  on  February  21st, 
1788,  and  on  July  1st  was  elected  guardian.  He  died  about  the  year  1790. 
(9)  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.  Vol.  I,  417-420.  The  entire  title  of  the  first  work  is : 
"Relacion  Historica  de  la  Vida  y  ApoB$olicas  Tareas  del  Venerable  Padre 
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Cambon.  Except  during  a  short  time  when  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  San  Carlos  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
Fr.  Cambon  attended  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
from  the  beginning  in  1776  until  1791.  Fr.  Giribet 
remained  only  two  years,  1785-1787.  Fr.  Santiago  was 
at  San  Francisco  in  1786  to  1787,  Fathers  Sola  and 
Garcia  in  1787  to  1790;  and  Fr.  Danti  from  1790- 
1796.  (11) 


Fray  Junlpero  Serra  y  de  las  Misiones  que  fundo  en  la  California  Septen- 
trional, y  nuevos  establecimientos  de  Monterey.  Escrita  per  el  R.  P.  L. 
Fr.  Francisco  Palou,  Guardian  actual  del  Colegio  Apostolifo  de  S.  Fern- 
ando de  Mexico,  y  Discipulo  del  Venerable  Fundador.  a  exponsas  de  vari- 
os  Rienhechores.  Impresa  en  Mexico  afto  de  1787/'  In  his  prologue  the 
author  says:  "I  well  know  that  some  who  read  new  things  expect  a  his- 
torian to  indulge  in  theories  and  to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  This  method 
although  tolerated  and  even  applauded  in  profane  histories,  in  those  of 
saints  and  servants  of  God,  written  for  edification  and  to  excite  imitation 
is  deemed  by  the  best  historians  a  fault,  which  I  have  to  avoid. 
As  the  soul  of  history  is  simple  truh,  thou  canst  have  the  asssurance 
that  almost  all  I  relate  I  have  witnessed,  and  the  rest  has  been  told  me 
by  other  missionary  Fathers  and  companions  who  are  worthy  of  belief. 
Finally,  I  do  not  forget  that  neither  Homer  among  the  poets,  nor  Demos- 
thenes among  the  orators,  neither  Aristotle  nor  Solon  among  the  philoso- 
phers ceased  to  be  capable  of  error;  for  although  they  were  eminent  as 
philosophers,  orators,  and  poets,  they  were  men.  Great  is  the  frailty  of 
our  nature ;  and  while  those  who  write  do  not  cease  to  be  men,  there 
will  always  be  men  to  notice  it.  Kind  reader,  remember  your  own  frailty, 
and  you  will  have  compassion  with  mine.'* 

The  other  work  of  Fr.  Palou  "Noticias  de  la  Antigua  y  Nueva  California, 
Mexico,  1857,  is  by  far  the  more  extensive  work  of  the  two,  though  both 
cover  substantially  the  same  ground.  The  latest  date  mentioned  is  in  July 
1783,  about  which  time  it  was  probably  concluded.  The  work  is  divided  in- 
to four  parts.  Part  I  includes  the  annals  of  Lower  California  under  the 
Franciscans  from  1768-1773,  and  extends  over  245  pages  of  the  first  volume 
in  40  chapters.  Part  II  describes  the  expeditions  to  Monterey  and  the 
foundation  of  the  first  five  missions,  and  extends  from  page  247  to  688  in 
50  chapters,  covering  the  period  from  1769  to  1773.  Part  III  is  a  collection 
of  original  documents  on  events  of  1773-1774,  not  arranged  into  chapters, 
and  fill  211  pages  of  the  second  volume.  Part  IV  continues  the  narrative 
in  41  chapters  on  pages  2i:!-:$6,  from  1775  to  1783.  The  author  was  able;  to 
obtain  only  the  two  volumes  I  and  III. 

(11)  Banc.  Vol.  I,  473-474;  712.  Fr.  Pedro  Benito  Cambon,  who  in  1791  re- 
tired to  his  college  entirely  broken  down  in  health,  was  born  at  Santiago 
in  Galicia,  Spain.  He  was  ordered  to  California  from  the  college  in  Au- 
gust 1770,  and  arrived  at  Monterey  on  May  21st,  1771.  Fr.  Cambon  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  San  Gabriel  and  was  stationed  there  until  April  1772.  He 
then  spent  several  years  at  Velicata  in  Lower  California  for  the  benefit 
of  his  heolth,  and  to  look  after  the  property  of  the  missionaries.  In  Octo- 
ber 1776  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  but  was  absent  from  October  1779  un- 
til May  1782,  during  which  time  he  was  chaplain  of  the  San  Carlos.  In 
1782  he  founded  San  Buenaventura.  Fr.  Cambon  was  a  zealous  and  able 
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Lieutenant  Jo*£  Moraga  was  commandant  of  the 
military  from  the  first  founding  of  San  Frtneiseo  as  a 
presidio  in  1776  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
July  ISth,  1785.  He  was  buried  in  the  mission  church 
at  whose  cornerstone  laying  he  had  been  present.  The 
presidial  force  consisted  of  thirty-four  men  besides 
the  officers.  From  15  to  20  men  were  on  duty  in  the 
garrison,  while  the  rest  did  guard  duty  at  the  mis- 
sion,  at  Santa  Clara,  and  at  San  Jos£.  (12) 

The  natives  caused  more  trouble  in  the  region  of 
San  Francisco  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
than  in  any  other  part  of  California.  In  March  1795 
Fr.  Danti  sent  a  party  of  fourteen  neophytes  to  the 
ranchenas  of  the  Chaclanes  or  Sacalanes  to  bring 
back  some  fugitives,  but  these  were  attacked  by  gen- 
tiles and  renegade  Christians,  and  at  least  seven  of 
the  number  were  killed.  In  September  over  two 
hundred  natives  deserted  from  San  Francisco.  It  seems 
Fr.  Danti  was  less  lenient  than  his  brother  mission- 
aries, and  kept  up  a  strict  discipline  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Indians.  The  governor  complained  to  Fr.  Las- 
uen  about  the  missionary.  Fr.  Lasuen  promised  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Unwillingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  neophytes  seems  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  mission. 

In  June  a  new  difficulty  arose.  A  large  part  of  the 
fugitive  natives  belonged  to  the  Cuchillones  across 
the  bay.  The  missionaries  sent  about  thirty  mission 
Indians  to  bring  back  the  runaways.  They  crossed  the 
bay  on  balsas  and  soon  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Cuch- 
illones. No  lives  were  lost,  but  no  fugitives  could  be 
recovered.  This  affair  gave  rise  to  new  correspondence 
with  the  governor.  The  gent  ilea  now  threatened  to 

man,  says  f  ancroft,  but  his  health  repeatedly  broke  down.  His  last  signa- 
ture on  the  minion  books  is  dated  September  10th,  1791. 
Of  Fr.  Antonio  Danti  we  only  know  that  he  was  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  disliked  by  the  Indians  for  that 
reason,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health. 
(12)   Bancnft  VoL  I,  47(M72, 
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kill  the  Christians  if  they  continued  to  work,  and 
the  foldiers  if  they  dared  to  interfere.  By  order  of 
the  governor  Sergeant  Amador  with  22  men  then  at- 
tacked the  Indians  in  their  rancheria.  In  the  fight 
two  soldiers  were  wounded  and  seven  natives  killed. 
Amador  then  returned  to  San  Jos£  with  88  Christians 
and  nine  pagans.  In  the  examination  held  with  a 
view  to  learn  why  the  neophytes  had  run  away^  the 
shrewd  Indians  gave  as  their  reasons  excessive  flog- 
ging, hunger,  and  the  death  of  relatives.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indian  character  will  smile  at  the 
first  two  Reasons.  Any  punishment  in  any  shape  is 
excessive  with  Indians.  Probably  the  good  Father  ap- 
plied St.  Paul's  command,  "that  if  any  one  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  (18)  Fr.  La- 
suen,  who  also  investigated  the  complaints  of  the  In- 
dians, declared  that  the  charges  of  cruelty  were  un- 
founded, as  was  also  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
conversions.  The  neophytes  fled,  rot  because  they 
were  flogged  or  overworked,  but  because  of  the  rav- 
ages of  an  epidemic.  No  further  troubles  occurred  at 
San  Francisco,  but  the  Sacalanes  and  other  pagan  In- 
dians continued  their  hostile  influence  at  Mission 
San  Jos£.  (14) 

(13)  II,  These.,  Ill,  10.   (14)  Banc,  I,  708-712. 
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A  Carmelite  M on ast ik t  Plannei>—  Rancho  Del  Bby— Missionary 
Changes— Fathers  Espi,  Garcia,  And  Fernandez  Retire— The  Mission 
Buildings— Vancouver's  Visit— Fr.  Saenz  Retires— The  Church. 
Great  Mortality— Other  Its*  j— Branch  Mission  Across  The  Bay- 
Statistical— Missionary  Change*— The  Inventory— Statistics. 

A  singular  plan  was  formed  in  Mexico  at  this 
time.  A  monastery  of  Carmelites  was  to  be  estab- 
lished at  San  Francisco.  The  buildings  were  to  cost 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  and  the  community  was  to 
be  composed  of  twelve  religious.  It  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  agricultural  establishment,  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  settlement,  and  thus  promote  both  the 
civilization  of  the  natives  and  the  colonization  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
monastery  towers  to  navigation  as  landmarks.  This 
doubtful  scheme  wras  referred  to  two  religious,  Fa- 
thers Mug&rtegui  and  Pefia,  who  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Fathers  reported  adversely,  but  declared 
that,  instead,  any  aid  from  the  Carmelites  in  found- 
ing new  missions  would  be  acceptable.  There  the 
matter  rested.  Governor  Borica  himself  disapproved 
of  the  proposed  establishment,  because  there  would 
be  no  market  for  the  produce.  (1) 

In  1796,  at  the  suggestion  of  Comandante  Sal,  Gov- 
ernor Borica  determined  to  reestablish  a  branch  of 
the  rancho  del  rey,  which  had  been  abandoned  in 
1701  at  the  petition  of  the  Fathers,  who  claimed  that 

(1)   Banc,  I,  580-581. 
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injury  v.as  done  to  the  nrifltion  interest'.  The  plan 
was  carried  out  in  1707.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cattle  were  purchased  from  the  missions  and  placed 
at  Buriburiy  between  San  Bruno  and  San  Mateo. 
When  the  news  reached  Mexico  it  brought  out  a  pro- 
test from  the  Fr.  Guardian  to  the  viceroy  on  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1708.  In  this  document  the  past  history  of 
the  rancho  was  related,  and  the  charge  made  that 
Borica  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes. 
The  guardian  then  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
rancho  as  well  as  of  the  cattle  owned  by  the  sol- 
diers. The  pasturage,  he  showed,  was  all  needed  for 
the  mission  herds,  which  new  must  be  driven  far 
down  the  peninsula;  and  the  natives  were  suffering 
great  injury  in  their  natural  and  legal  rights.  As  in- 
stances the  Fr.  Guardian  stated  that  the  horses  were 
kept  ten  leagues  distant;  sheep  under  a  salaried  man 
six  leagues  away;  and  the  oxen  not  actually  at  work 
were  also  pastured  at  a  long  distance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  of  the  missionaries  the  viceroy  or- 
dered the  rancho  to  be  maintained.  (2) 

Several  changes  took  place  among  the  missionaries 
of  San  Francisco  about  the  close  of  the  century.  Fr. 
Martin  Landaeta,  a  new-comer,  succeeded  Fr.  Cambon 
and  remained  until  October  1708,  when  sickness 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Mexico  for  awhile.  Fr. 
Espi  resided  here  in  1797-1790,  and  then  retired  to 
his  college.  (3)  For  awhile,  1799-1800,  Fr.  Merelo  suc- 
ceeded him.  Fr.  Diego  Garcia  returned  to  S:in  Fran- 
cisco in  1707,  and  remained  until  the  following  year 

(2)  Banc.  I,  70G-708.  (3)  Fr.  Jos4  de  la  Cruz  E*pi,  a  native  of  Valencia, 
came  to  Mexico  in  17S6,  and  two  years  latsr  went  to  Nootka  as  chaplaiu 
with  the  expedition  of  Martinez,  which  touched  on  tho  California  coast. 
Ho  came  to  California  as  a  missionary  in  1703,  and  served  at  San  Antonio 
from  September  of  that  year  until  September  1791;  at  Solodad  until  De- 
comber  1795;  at  Santa  Cruz  until  1797:  and  at  San  Francisco  from  Juao 
1797 ;  until  August  1799,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  but  did  not  sail 
away  from  San  Diego  until  January  ICth,  WOO. 

Fr.  Diofro  Garcia  came  to  California  in  1767.  He  was  stationed  at 
San  Frauci^co  from  September  of  that  year  until  October  1791 ;  at  Sole* 
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when  he  departed  for  Mexico.  Fr.  Fernandez  served 
at  the  mission  in  1706-1797,  and  Fr.  Ramon  Abel- 
la  arrived  in  July  1798.  (4)  Fr.  Martiarena  was 
also  a  supernumerary  from  August  1800,  and  the 
names  of  several  others  appear  on  the  mission  books 
as  having  offieated  here  at  different  dates.  Down  to 
December  81st,  1800,  the  Fathers  had  baptized  2,117 
persons  at  the  mission  of  San  Francisco;  1,809  burials 
had  taken  place,  and  648  couples  had  been  joined  in 
holy  matrimony.  686  Indians  were  on  the  mission 
rolls  on  the  same  date.  (6) 

Thk  mission  buildings  were  described  by  Vancouver 
in  1792  as  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  without  any 
apparent  intention  of  completing  the  quadrangle,  the 
architecture  and  the  material  being  the  same  as  at 
the  presidio,  but  the  apartments  were  larger,  better 
constructed,  and  cleaner.  At  this  period  all  the  rcofs 
were  of  thatch,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Indians  were 
huts  of  willow  poles,  basket-work  of  twigs,  and 
thatch  of  grass  and  tules.  These  huts  were  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
In  1798  nineteen  adobe  houses  were  built,  which  num- 
ber was  subsequently  increased  until  in  1798  there 
were  enough  for  most  of  the  married  neophytes.  In 
179*1  a  new  storehouse,  150  feet  long,  was  erected 
and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  half  a  league  of  ditch  was 
dug  around  the  potrero  (6)  and  fields.  In  1796  an  ado- 
be building  180  feet  long  was  built,  and  tile  roofs 
were  completed  for  all  the  structures,  including  the 
church,  whose  cornerstone   had  been  laid  in  1782. 

dad  till  February  1792;  at  Sau  Antonio  until  Norember  1792;  again  at 
Soledad  till  March  179G;  and  again  at  San  Francisco  until  May  1797, 
when  he  watt  allowed  to  depart.  He  was  generally  a  supernumerary 
(4)  Fr.  Joee  Maria  Fernando*  left  his  college  in  February,  and  arrived  at 
Sau  Francisco  in  Soptember  1790.  He  served  as  missionary  until  1797.  Ho 
was  a  very  kindbearted  man;  but  a  blow  on  the  head  accidentally  re* 
ceived  affected  his  health,  and  especially  his  mind,  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  incapacitated  for  missionary  labor.  He  left  California  pro* 
bably  in  August  1797.  (&)  Banc.,  I,  712 ;  "Informcs  Gencralcs,"  afio  1800, 
(W   Cattle  farm. 
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Where  the  cultivated  fields  were  situated  at  this 
time  does  not  appear.  In  1705  supplies  furnished  to 
the  presidio  amounted  to  $2,881.  In  January  1705  cold 
weather  prevented  the  Fathers  from  saying  Mass. 
From  1707  to  1800  regular  weather  reports  were  ren- 
dared  at  tho  en.l  of  each  year.  At  the  time  of  Van- 
couver's visit  one  large  room  at  the  mission  was  occu- 
pied by  manufacturers  of  a  coarse  sort  of  blanketing, 
made  from  wool  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  4 'The 
looms,"  he  soys,  "though  rudely  constructed,  were  tol- 
erably well  contrived,  and  had  been  made  by  the  Iu- 
dians.  The  produce  is  wholly  applied  to  the  clothing 
of  the  converted  Indians.  I  saw  some  of  the  cloth, 
which  was  by  no  means  despicable;  and,  had  it  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  fulling,  would  have  been  a 
very  decent  sort  of  clothing."  In  1797  Governor  Bori- 
ca  directed  that  mission  blankets  should  be  used  at 
the  presidio,  and  no  more  procured  from  Mexico ;  but 
in  1799  he  disapproved  of  the  missionaries'  plan  of 
building  a  fulling-mill.  In  1796  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  pottery  was  begun.  Some  cotton  from  San  Bias 
was  woven  before  1797.  In  1798  the  mission  contract- 
ed to  furnish  tiles  to  the  presidio  at  $20  per  thou- 
sand. (7) 

TnE  missionaries  now  had  less  trouble  with  their 
neophytes  than  in  former  years,  though  230  of  them 
were  carried  away  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  from 
April  to  June  1806.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  San 
Francisco  Indians  wore  also  killed  in  February  1807 
by  the  gentiles  in  a  fight  that  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  region  of  Carquines  Strait. 

A  traveller  visiting  the  mission  about  this  time  de 
scribes  the  dwelling  of  the  missionaries  as  consisting 
of  spacious  apartments.  Behind  the  dwelling  was  a 
large  court  surrounded  by  buildings  in  which  the  ne- 
ophytes were  employed,  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 

(7)   Bftoc.,  L  lll'lli. 


wool  and  the  weaving  of  coAMe  fabrics*  About  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  mission  w  as  the  rancherla 
composed  of  eight  long  rows  of  dwellings  for  the  In- 
dian families.  There  were  buildings  for  melting  tal- 
low and  for  making  soap,  smithshops,  shops  for  car- 
penters and  cabinet-makers,  magazines  for  storing  tal- 
low, soap,  butter,  salt,  wool,  and  hides,  and  store- 
houses filled  with  grain.  The  wine  served  was  of  a 
very  ordinary  quality,  being  a  production  of  the 
country.  The  kitchen  garden  was  in  a  poor  condition, 
the  high  winds  and  drifting  sands  of  the  peninsula 
not  being  favorable  to  horticulture.  The  visitors  were 
as  a  rule  very  favorably  impressed  by  what  they  saw 
at  the  mission,  and  had  nothing  but  good  to  say  of 
the  Fathers. 

Fr.  Landaeta,  who  had  returned  in  1800,  left  San 
Francisco  for  the  south  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Fr.  Juan  Saenz  de  Lucio,  who  had  come  here  the 
year  before.  Fr.  Martiarena  in  1801,  Fr.  Taboada 
in  1801-1802  and  in  1804-1805,  and  Fr.  Barcenilla 
in  1802,  for  a  few  months,  are  the  other  names  of 
missionaries  that  appear  on  the  mission  registers  to- 
gether with  Fr.  Abella.  He  with  Fr.  Saenz  labored  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  until  1816,  when 
Fr.  Saenz  left  the  province.  Fr.  Abella  remained  at 
San  Francisco  until  1819,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
San  Carlos.  Fr.  Oliva  served  here  in  1815-1819,  and 
Fr.  Juan  Cabot  in  1818-1820;  while  Fathers  Ordaz 
and  Altimira  came  in  1820.  (8) 

San  Francisco  reached  its  highest  figure  as  regards 
the  Indian  population  in  1820  with  1,252  neophytes 
on  the  registers.  In  1818  a  school  was  in  operation. 
At  this  period  the  Indians  had  their  own  gardens, 

(8)  Banc,  II,  181-i:t2  j  875.  Fr.  Juan  Stums  de  Lucio  wn  a  natto  of  Can. 
tabria.  lie  loft  his  ooilesjo  for  California  in  Fobru  w  180G,  Til*  la«t  sUror . 
ture  on  the  Bun  Francisco  books  is  on  August  7th.  1415,  but  ho  scorns 
to  have  passed  some  months  at  8*a  Juan  Bauttstt  before  IfQTltur  the 
pxorioof  in  Norwabor  UM6, 
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and  all  the  building,  including  the  houses  of  the  In 
dians,  were  of  stone  or  adobe,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
The  habitations  of  the  Indians  consisting  of  long,  low 
houses,  formed  several  streets.  The  church  was  "spa- 
cious, built  of  stone,  and  handsomely  decorated.  It 
had  room  for  500  or  600  persons ;  but  there  were  no 
seats."  Twenty  looms  were  in  constant  operation,  and 
two  mills  moved  by  mule-power.  The  terrible  mortal- 
ity among  the  neophytes  was  the  great  trouble  of 
the  Fathers.  To  prevent  a  panic  among  the  Indians 
the  branch  at  San  Rafael  across  the  bay  was  estab- 
lished in  order  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  natives  to 
this  more  salubrious  climate.  A  beginning  of  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  operations  seems  to  have  been 
made  across  the  bay  where  Oakland  or  Alameda  now 
stand,  but  no  particulars  are  on  record.  (9) 

Thr  registered  population  fell  from  1,252  to  219, 
during  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  but,  after 
making  deductions  for  San  Rafael  and  Solano,  the  real 
decline  was  from  840  to  210;  590  were  at  San  Rafael 
and  322  Went  to  Solano  in  1828.  The  tax  on  products 
paid  by  the  missions  was  about  $800  a  year.  In  1821 
the  mission  furnished  the  presidio  $1,200  in  soap.  The 
supplies  furnished  the  garrison  in  1821-1880,  except 
1827,  amounted  to  over  $8,000  according  to  some  ac- 
counts; others  say  $6,288. 

Op  the  buildings  at  this  period  nothing  new  is 
learned.  The  houses  were  regularly  arranged  in 
streets,  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  flowed  through  the 
plaza.  The  most  important  event  was  the  proposed 
transfer  to  Sonoma,  which  was  begun  in  1828,  so 

(0)  Banc,,  II,  374-873.  In  1814  limits  wore  asslgnod  to  the  mission  land* 
by  Governor  Sola  according  to  Fr.  Esteuega's  statement  In  1828;  but 
"East  to  Laurel  Creek,  and  south  across  the  sierra,  so  as  to  Include  San 
Pedro  rancho  on  the  coast,"  is  tho  substance  of  the  Information  given. 
On  July  22d,  1814,  Fr.  Abella  burled  an  old  woman  said  to  hare  been 
250  (7)  years  old,  and  tho  last  living  native  within  tlx  leagues  who 
could  remember  tho  founders  of  the  mission.  The  mission  supplied  the 
profrlllo  in  181*5-1820  with  $8,28U. 
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thftt  Solano  became  a  separate  mission;  but  it  took 
only  half  instead  of  all  the  neophytes  from  the  old 
establishment. 

Fk.  Bias  Ordaz  was  succeeded  in  October  1821  by 
Fr.  Tomds  Est^nega,  who  served  alone  after  Fr.  Alti- 
mira  went  to  San  Francisco  Solano  in  1828,  When* 
the  Zacatecan  Fathers  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the 
northern  missions  in  1838,  Fr.  Est^ncga  went  to  San 
Gabriel.  Fr.  Lorenzo  Quijas  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  next  year  Fr.  Jos6 
Gutierrez  took  Fr  Quijas's  place,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  the  end  of  1889.  The  neophytes  num- 
bered 210  on  December  81st,  1881,  probably  fewer 
than  150  in  1884,  and  at  the  end  of  1880  there  were 
left  only  90,  who  lived  at  San  Mateo,  with  possibly 
50  more  scattered   around  the  country. 

Wrrn  secularization  began  a  rapid  decline  in  every 
branch.  The  inventory  of  July  28th,  1886,  described 
the  buildings  minutely.  It  included  27  structures  be- 
sides the  principal  one,  and  valued  them  at  $22,482; 
utensils  and  furniture  were  estimated  at  $819;  man- 
ufacturing apparatus,  $288;  goods  and  produce  in 
the  storehouse  $2,414;  garden  with  fences  and  fruit- 
trees,  $884;  corral,  $886;  farming  tools,  $84:  launch 
and  boat,  $880;  live-stock:  4,446  cattle,  691  horses, 
2,126  sheep,  6  mules,  0  assea,  122  swine,  $17,172; 
church  property:  buildings,  $9,067;  ornaments,  etc., 
$8,770;  etc.  If  any  property  was  ever  divided  among 
the  Indians,  there  are  no  records  to  show  it.  (10) 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  resident  missionary  after 
1840,  though  the  Fathers  Real  occasionally  came  to 
the  mission,  and  Fr.  Muro  seems  to  have  spent  sev- 
eral months  there  in  1846.  (11)  The  church  erected 

(10)  Banc..  II,  000-596.  Ill,  713-710;  In  1822  tho  mission  landt  fire  described 
m  extending  tlx  league*  north  to  south,  and  three  leagues  east  to  west, 
hilly,  but  suflicicut  with  hard  work  to  maintain  half  the  neophyter. 
There  was  no  irrigation.  The  mission  also  owned  a  piece  of  land  three 
)*fi<ni»«  north  to  fwith.  end  a  half  a  league  east  to  west  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay.     (11)  Banc,  IV,  875. 
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Mission  Dolores  At  The  Present  Tima. 
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by  the  Fath3rs,  however,  is  still  used  for  weekday 
service  by  the  parish  of  "Dolores"  in  that  part  of 
San  Francisco  called  "The  Mission". 

The  Rev.  Prudencio  Santillan  was  curate  of  San 
Francisco  from  1846  to  1850.  When  the  Americans 
took  possession  of  the  territory  Santillan  retired  to 
Mexico,  and  did  not  return  to  reside  permanently  un- 
til after  1848.  (12) 

During  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  as  an  In- 
dian mission  down  to  December  81st,  1881,  when  the 
"Informes  Gcnerales"  cease,  the  Fathers  baptized 
6,883  perrons,  buried  2,089  dead,  and  blessed  2,040 
marriage3. 

According  to  Bancroft  during  the  same  period  the 
whole  number  of  baptisms  was  6,998,  of  which  num- 
ber of  persons  8,716  were  Indian  adults,  2,829  were 
Indian  children,  end  454  children  of  settlers  or  sol- 
diers. The  marriages  numbered  2,121,  of  which  85 
were  between  settlers.  The  number  of  burials  was  5, 
558,  of  which  3,404  were  of  Indian  adults,  1,900  In- 
dian children,  111  white  children,  and  58  white  a- 
dults. 

The  largest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  mission 
was  11,240  in  1808;  the  larges;  number  of  horses,  1, 
239  in  1881;  mules  42,  in  1818;  sheep,  11,824  in  1813; 
all  kinds  of  animals,  22,668  in  1805.  The  total  pro- 
duct of  wheat  amounted  to  114,480  bushels;  barley  59, 
500  bushels;  com  16,900  bushels;  beans  19,880  bush- 
els; and  miscellaneous  grains  19,058  busheh.  (13) 

(12)  Bancroft,  V,  712,  says  Santillan  was  a  novice,  who  had  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia with  Bishop  Diego  in  1841.  He  was  of  Indian  parentage,  and  was 
ordained  priest  soon  after  his  arrival.  'Novice'  may  irean  seminarian, 
which  is  more  probable.  Later  he  bocame  assistant  enrate  at  Macatlan, 
Moxico,  before  1050,     (jq)  "Informos  Generates,"  J831 ;  Banc,  III,  714, 
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GIjPPflEU  XI. 


SAN  JUAN  CAPIBTfiANO. 


Fust  Attempt  To  Foukd  The  Misiion— The  Focxdixg— ?h.  Susa'i 
Danger— Fiest  Coxvebts— The  Mibsxoxabibs—  Fathebb  Axubbto  Axd 
Muoabtbgui  Retibe— Dbath  Of  Fb.  Fu.-tpe— Coxexbmatxox  At  Sah 
Juan— Statistical— New  Church  Begun— Weaving— A  Fiee— Dedica- 
tion Or  The  New  Church— Fatheer  Santiago  And  Fauea  Retjbe— The 
Missionaries — An  Earth<juaee  Desteots  the  Buildings  And  Kills  A 
NujfB2B  Of  Indians— Decline  Of  The  Mission— Fe.  Boscana  Insulted- 

£  MANCIPATION — In  VENTOET — FATHERS  OLIVA  AND  ORDAE  DlE— LAST  MIS- 
SION abies—  S ale  Of  The  Mission— Statistics— The  "Oub  Father." 

At  a  conference  of  the  Fathers,  held  at  Mon- 
terey cn  the  12th  of  August,  1775,  it  was  resolved 
to  establish  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  un- 
der Fathers  Lasuen  and  Amurrio.  Fr.  Lasuen,  there- 
upon, said  the  first  Mass  in  a  hut  constructed  of 
branches,  on  a  spot  26  leagues  from  San  Diego  and 
18  leagues  from  San  Gabriel.  He  likewise  erected 
and  blessed  the  great  cross,  and  thus  formally  began 
the  mission  on  the  80th  of  October,  the  octave  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  according  to  Palou,  but  on 
the  19th  according  to  Sergeant  Ortega.  The  na- 
tives who  appeared  in  large  numbers  were  well  dis- 
posed, and  assisted  in  the  work  on  the  chapel  and 
other  buildings.  Fr.  Amurrio  arrived  eight  days  later 
with  provisions,  and  the  prospects  were  deemed  fa- 
vorable, when  on  November  7th  Lieutenant  Ortega 
was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  news  of  an  Indian 
revolt  at  San  Diego.  He  advised  the  missionaries  to 
abandon  the  place  for  the  present.  The  bells  were 
therefore  buried,  and  the  whole  party  returned  to 
the  presidio. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  October  177G  Fr.  Serra  left 
San  Diego  with  Fathers  Mug£rtegui  and  Amurrio, 
under  an  escort  of  eleven  soldiers  to  establish  a- 
new  Mission  San  Juan.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  abandoned  a  year  before,  they  found  the  cross 
still  standing.  They  also  found  the  bells,  placed  them 
in  position,  and  rang  them,  thereby  causing  a  num- 
l>er  of  gentiles  to  assemble,  who  expressed  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  return  of  the  missionaries.  A  hut 
was  quickly  constructed  of  branches,  and  an  altar  e- 
rected  at  which  Fr.  Serra  said  the  lirst  Mass.  Tims 
the  seventh  mission  in  California  was  firmly  estab, 
lished  on  November  1st,  1776,  on  or  near  the  ruins 
of  a  later  structure. 

In  order  to  speed  the  work,  Fr.  Serra  went  to  San 
Gabriel  for  more  laborers  and  for  some  cattle.  On 
his  return  he  took  with  him  only  one  soldier  and  a 
Christian  Indian.  After  having  proceeded  about  ten 
leagues  from  the  mission,  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
pack-train  and  a  drove  of  cattle,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  savages,  who  shouted  wildly, 
and  threatened  to  kill  them.  Fr.  Serra  actually 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come.  The  Christian  Indian 
however  bade  the  savages  beware,  as  many  soldiers 
were  approaching.  This  caused  them  to  desist.  Fr. 
Jumpero  now  kindly  invited  the  pagans  to  draw 
near.  He  then  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  their 
foreheads,  and  by  means  of  beads  gained  their  good 


Fr.  Lasuen,  who  had  been  assigned  to  San  Juan, 
was  changed  to  San  Diego  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lamented  Fr.  Jay  me.  The  first  baptism  at  San  Juan 
took  place  on  December  15th.  Fr.  Amurrio  officiated. 
On  Christmas-Day  Fr.  Mugdrtegui,  who  had  succeeded 
Fr.  Lasuen,  again  administered  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. The  whole  number  of  those  baptized  before  the 
close  of  the  year  was  four;  but  during  the  next  year 
forty  Indians  received  the  grace  of  regeneration.  Tin 


will. 
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hative  name  of  the  mission  site  was  Sajirit.  The  land 
was  fertile,  and  the  natives  were  well  disposed.  Fa- 
g6s  in  his  report  of  1787  alludes  briefly  to  the  mis- 
sion as  in  a  thoroughly  prosperous  condition.  The 
number  of  converts  in  1790  was  nearly  double  what 
it  had  been  in  1783.  In  the  latter  year  San  Junn 
had  388  neophytes,  whereas  at  the  close  of  1790  there 
were  765.  Since  1788  there  had  been  609  baptisms 
and  only  249  deaths.  Agricultural  products  in  1790 
amounted  to  over  8,000  bushels.  An  occasional  scarci- 
ty of  water  was  the  only  drawback  to  farming  opera- 
tions. 

Op  the  original  missionaries,  who  were  stationed  at 
San  Juan  from  the  time  of  the  founding  in  1776,  Fr. 
Gregorio  Amurrio  had  left  the  mission,  and  probably 
the  country,  in  the  autumn  of  1779.  (1) 

Fb.  Vincente  Fuster  was  the  successor  of  Fr. 
Amurrio  until  the  end  of  1787,  when  ho  was  trans- 
ferred to  Purisima.  Fr.  Fuster's  place  was  filled  by 
Fr.  Santiago.  Fr.  Mug&rtegui,  the  other  founder  of 
San  Juan  Oapistrano,  left  California  at  the  end  of 
1789,  Fr.  Fuster  having  returned  in  September.  Fa- 
thers Fuster  and  Santiago  then  continued  at  San  Juan 
together  until  1800,  when  the  former  died.  (8) 

(1)  Vida,  174-170;  107  210;  Banc,  I,  3OXJ04:  4SS;  Informs  Oencrales.  Fr.  Gre- 
gorio Amurrio  was  ono  of  the  party  that  was  wrecked  at  Hansanillo  in  at- 
tempting to  ciws  firm  San  Bias  to  Loitto  in  1771.  lie  crn.e  tack  to  SinaJoa 
by  land,  reached  Lore  to  in  November,  and  served  at  Santa  Oertrudis  din- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Franciscans.  At  the  cession  be 
came  with  Fr.  Pnlou  to  San  Diego  iu  August  17T.k  Here  ha  remained  un- 
til April  1771,  wheu  ho  sailod  for  Monte*  oy,  subsequently  serving  mo.4  of 
the  timo  as  supernumerary  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  until  the  attempted  foun- 
dation of  San  Juun  on  October  :0th,  1775.  His  last  entry  In  the  books  of 
that  mission  was  in  Soptambor  of  I77i>. 

(2)  Fr.  Pablo  rfe  Mugaitegul  can  e  to  Californli  with  Fr.  Serra  on  the 
latter's  return  from  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  March  lUth. 
1774.  Being  in  poor  health  he  reran loed  for  some  time  unattached  to  any 
mifsion.  flrrt  serving  as  supornnmorary  at  San  Antonio  from  January  to 
July  1775.  lie  was  the  regular  missionary  of  San  Luis  Obispo  from  Au- 
gust 1775  until  November  1770,  nod  of  Sin  Juan  dpistrano  until  Novem- 
ber 17S9.  From  August  10th,  1780,  ho  held  tho  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  California  missions.  Dune,  I,  433:657, 
Fr.  Vincent©  Fu>tQT  was  «  natlro  uf  tVragoa  who  tail  QrlfflatU/ 
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Accobdiko  to  Fr.  Palou,  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  admiu- 
ittered  the  tacrament  of  confirmation  probably  in 
October  1778,  and  again  apparently  in  October, 
1768.  (8) 

The  missionaries  by  December  81st,  1800,  had  bap- 
tized 909  persons,  blessed  447  marriages,  and  buried 
917  dead.  1,046  Indians  were  on  the  mission  roll. 
Horses  and  cattle  increased  to  8,500,  while  in  sheep 
San  Juan  with  17,000  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  mis- 
sion. The  average  crop  amounted  to  5,700  bushels.  In 
1797  there  was  due  San  Juan  for  supplies  furnished 
to  the  presidios  of  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara 
over  $6,000. 

.In  1794  there  were  built  two  large  adobe  granaries 
roofed  with  tiles,  and  forty  houses  for  neophytes, 
some  with  grass  roofs  and  others  with  tile  roofs.  In 
February  1797  work  was  begun  on  a  new  stone  church 
which  was  to  be  the  finest  edifice,  in  California.  A 
master  mason  was  obtained  from  Culiacan,  and  the 
structure  rose  slowly,  but  steadily  for  nine  years  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  building  measured 
58X10  varas  or  yards.  On  November  22d,  1800,  the 
,  walls  were  slightly  Cracked  by  an  earthquake. 

Mariano  Mendoza,  a  weaver,  was* sent  from  Monter- 


left  Moxico  in  October  1770,  arrived  at  Loroto  in  November  1771, 
served  at  Velicata,  and  came  up  from  the  peninsula  with  Fr,  Palou. 
Hi  arrived  at  Sm  Dharo  A'igu«t  30th  1773,  and  was  stationed 
there  untU  1776.  He  was  with  Fr.  Jayme  on  the  torriblo  night  of  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1775,  when  Mission  San  Diego  was  destroyed  and  his  compan- 
ion murdered.  His  pen  has  graphically  described  the  horrors  of  that 
night.  After  living  at  San  Gabriel  and  other  missions  as  supernumerary, 
he  was  missionary  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  from  November  1779  until 
December  1787,  when  he  founded  Purisima  and  remained  there  till  Aug- 
ust 1789.  He  then  returned  to  San  Juan  and  resided  tlnro  until  his  dcatli 
on  October  21st,  1800.  no  was  buried  in  tho  mission  church.  On  September 
9th,  1800,  his  remains  were  transferred  with  all  due  solemnity  to  their  fl 
nal  resting-place  in  the  prosbytory  of  tho  new  church  on  the  epistle  side. 

(3)  Vida,  22H;  2<M:  Among  the  visiting  Fathers  who  officiated  here  were 
Fr.  Figuer,  June  1780;  Fr.  Miguel  Sanchez,  May  1782;  Fr.  Lasuen.  Octc- 
bwr  178»;  Fr.  Rloboo,  February  1784;  Fr.  Mariner,  October  1785;  Fr.  Jojc 
Arroita.  December  1780;  Fr.  Jo?e  Calzada,  April  178S:  Fr.  Torrcns,  Octo- 
ber 1788;  and  Fr-  Cri.tobai  0:aaias.  December  1788  to  January  1789. 


ey  in  the  summer  of  1770  to  teach  his  trade  to  the 
Indians.  He  was  under  contract  with  the  government 
at  thirty  dollars  a  month.  A  loom  was  set  up  with 
other  necessary  apparatus  of  a  rude  nature.  Coarse 
fabrics  and  blankets  were  thereafter  manufactured  by 
the  Indians  at  this  mission.  Early  in  1797  the  Fathers 
were  notified  that  if  they  wished  the  services  of 
Mendoza  for  a  longer  time  they  must  pay  his  wages; 
but  they  thought  his  instructions  not  worth  th?  mon- 
ey, especially  now  that  the  natives  had  learned  all  he 
knew,  and  the  weaving  industry  had  been  successful- 
ly established. 

Besides  home  manufactures,  Capistrano  supplied 
large  quantities  of  wool  for  experiments  at  other  es- 
tablishments. On  April  16th,  1797,  Pedro  Polorena  re- 
ported that  blankets,  wide  woolen  cloths,  manga* 
for  vaqueros,  80  yards  of  manta,  80  yards  of  baize 
had  been  successfully  woven.  The  goods  were  not  so 
perfect  as  the  Mexican  article,  but  good  enough  for 
this  country.  The  native  women  could  also  spin,  pick 
wool  and  cotton,  and  dye  tolerably  well.  (4) 

In  March  1801  the  6tore-rooni  was  6et  on  fire  by  a 
sergeant's  carelessness.  The  mission  lost  2,400  bushels 
of  grain,  besides  more  than  six  tons  of  tallow;  some 
damage  was  also  done  to  church  property. 

A  most  important  event  in  the  mission  annals  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano  was  the  completion  of  the  new 
church.  It  was  the  finest  church  in  California,  buitt 
of  stone  and  mortar,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tow- 
er. It  was  regarded  with  equal  pride  by  missionaries 
and  neophytes,  who  had  accomplished  the  work  with 
the  aid  of  a  master-mason.  The  dedication  took  place 
on  September  7th,  1800.  Fr.  Superior  Tapis  was  assist- 
ed by  the  Fathers  of  the  mission,  and  Fathers  Urresti, 
Victoria,  Zalvidea,  Peyri,  and  Cueva.  Governor  Arrill- 
aga  was  present  with  Captain  Rodriguez,  Lieutenant 

[D  "Iufomics  Goncraios"  del  nfio  ItJOU;  Banc-.  I.  W7-650. 
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Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  Crowds  of  neophytes  from 
all  the  country  round  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nies. Next  day  Fr.  Victoria  celebrated  Mass  and  Fr. 
Urresti  preached  the  sermon.  On  the  Oth  the  remains 
of  Fr.  Fuster  were  transferred  to  the  new  church.  On 
this  occasion  Fr.  Cueva  sang  the  Requiem  Mass.  Fr. 
Faura  preached  the  sermon.  Meanwhile  Fr.  Sanchez 
from  San  Diego  had  come  to  join  in  the  festivities. 
The  three  days  formed  an  epoch  long  remembered  in 
southern  California.  The  first  baptism  in  the  new 
church  took  place  on  October  18th,  1806. 

Fr.  Santiago  remained  in  charge  of  Mission  San 
Juan  until  1810,  when  he  retired  to  Mexico.  Fr.  Fau- 
ra likewise  retired  in  180P.  Fr.  Francisco  Sufier  came 
to  the  mission  in  1800,  and  Fr.  Jose"  Barona  began 
his  long  ministry  in  1810.  (5) 

A  series  of  earthquake  shocks,  the  most  disastrous 
if  not  the  most  seveie  that  ever  occurred  in  Califor- 
nia, caused  the  wildest  terror  throughout  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province  in  1812.  The  year  was  ever 
after  known  as  4el  afio  de  los  temblores,'  and  was 
for  San  Juan  Capistrano  particularly  unfortunate.  It 
occurred  during  early  Mass  on  Sunday  December  8th, 
when  about  fifty  persons  were  in  the  church.  The 
edifice  was  of  the  usual  cruciform  shape,  with  very 
thick  walls  and  arched  dome-like  roof,  all  construct- 
ed of  stone  imbedded  in  mortar  or  cement.  The 
stones  were  not  hewn,  but  of  irregular  size  and 
shape.  The  lofty  tower  at  the  church  front  fell  witli 
a  crash  on  the  vaulted  roof  at  the  second  shock,  and 
in  a  moment  the  immense  mass  of  stone  and  mortar 


(5)  Banc,  II,  100-111.  Fr.  Juan  Noberto  do  Santiago  came  to  Mexico  from 
Spain  in  1785,  and  was  sent  to  California  the  next  year.  His  signature 
appears  in  the  books  of  Sau  Francisco  often  in  1780-7;  but  his  only  regit* 
lar  ministry  was  at  San  Juan  from  1780-1810. 

Fr.  Josl  Faura  was  a  native  of  Barcelona  ;  he  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara 
Mav  7th,  1708;  served  at  San  Luis  Key  from  July  of  that  year  till  1800 ; 
and  at  Ban  Juan  Capistrano  till  October  1800,  when  he  was  allowed  tQ 
retire,  his  term  of  service  having  expired. 
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c:mo  dtwn  uion  the  little  rctigrcfctfou.  The  cele- 
brant, just  then  at  the  offertory  of  the  Mass,  escaped 
by  the  <!oor  of  the  racristy,  and  six  neophytes  be- 
sides were  saved  as  by  a  miracle;  but  the  rest,  forty 
in  number  according  to  the  official  reports,  were 
crushed  to  death.  In  the  search  for  bodies  much  of 
the  debris  was  removed  from  the  interior;  but  other- 
wise the  ruins  of  the  most  beautiful  mission  struct- 
ure in  California  still  stands  as  it  was  left  in  1812. 
An  apartment  in  an  adjoining  adobe  building  has 
been  used  ever  since  for  religious  service. 

Fr.  Suner,  at  the  end  of  1818,  or  early  in  1814, 
changed  places  with  Fr.  Boscana  of  San  Luis  Rey; 
and  in  1826  Fr.  Zalvidea  took  the  place  of  Fr.  Bos- 
cana. After  1827  the  venerable  Fr.  Barona  spent 
much  of  his  time  as  an  invalid  at  San  Luis  Rey,  but 
he  finally  died  at  Capistrano  in  1831.  (6) 

Unlike  the  other  missions,  Capistrano  was  no  long- 
er prosperous  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century.  The 
population  decreased,  and  so  did  livestock.  The  aver- 
age crop  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  preceding 
decade.  The  neophyter,  while  not  engaged  in  open  re- 
volt, were  disposed  to  be  insolent  and  unmanageable; 
and  there  was  also  at  times  a  spirit  of  hostility  a- 
gainst  the  Fathers  among  the  guardr.  In  January  1828 
the  soldiers  went  so  far  as  to  use  violence  towards 
the  venerable  Fr.  Barona,  something  that  had  never 
before  occurred  in  California.  Fr.  Boscana  reported 
the  affair  as  uel  caso  mas  escandaloso  que  se  habia 
visto  en  California;"  "the  most  scandalous  case  ever 
seen  in  California."  Jos6  Canedo  and  two  other  sol- 


(6)  Banc,  II,  21)0;  347-949;  555;  III,  625.  Fr.  Jose  Barona  was  born  at  Villa 
Naera,  Spain,  March  22d,  1764;  he  became  a  Franciscan  at  Velorado  July 
18th,  1783;  he  left  Spain  in  1794,  and  arrived  at  the  college  of  San  Fernan- 
do Amnifct  24th,  1705;  to  California  lie  came  in  January  or  May  1798.  He 
was  stationed  at  San  Diego  in  1798-1811,  and  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  in 
in  1811-1831.  As  early  as  1817  he  was  in  broken  health,  nnd  desirous  of 
letlremenr.  In  1823  he  was  rudely  treated  by  the  soldiers  at  San  Juan. 
Uo  di<d  on  Argu-'t  4th.  and  was  buried  on  the  Cth  by  Fr.  Zalvtdoa. 
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di^ra  wets  Implicated;  they  were  excommunicated  by 
the  Fathers,  and  a  military  trial  was  held.  Finally,  in 
December  1824,  the  supreme  tribunal  in  Mexico  decid- 
ed that  Oafiedo  had  merely  carried  out  the  orders  of 
his  chief,  and  in  view  of  his  two  years  imprisonment 
in  shackles  he  was  to  be  set  free  and  made  corpor- 


The  neophytes  were  all  "emancipated"  under  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa's  experimental  system  in  1883,  the 
lands  apportioned  to  the  natives,  and  a  regular  In- 
dian pueblo  was  organized  in  November.  In  1840  the 
Indians  were  again  put  in  charge  of  Fr.  Zalvidea,  and 
he  also  again  managed  what  was  left  of  the  mission 
property.  The  Indian  population  had  decreased  to  861 
in  1833,  and  in  1840  was  probably  less  than  500,  with 
less  than  100  at  the  pueblo.  The  inventory  of  mission 
property  made  in  1835  by  the  missionary  and  four 
comisionados  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $54,456;  this 
includes  the  buildings,  also  the  library,  which  was 
valued  at  $490.  The  debts  amounted  to  $1,410.  (8) 

Fk.  Zalvidea  remained  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  1842,  when  he  went  to  San  Luis 
Rey.  Thereafter  the  mission  was  without  a  missionary 
until  1846,  except  that  Fr.  Est6nega  officiated  there 
occasionally  in  1843-1846,  and  Fr.  Ignacio  Ramirez  de 
Arrellano  in  1844.  Fr.  Oliva  came  to  San  Juan  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  and  died  there  in  January  1848.  He 
was  apparently  the  last  Franciscan  that  resided  at 
Capistrano,  Fr.  Bias  Ordaz,  however,  occasionally 
visited  San  Juan  in  1847-1848.  (9) 

(7)  Banc,  II,  488  ;  555-556.  Id  1822  tho  lands  were  dercrlbod  as  extending  12- 
13  leagues  north  and  south;  3-4  leagues  east  a»<rt  west.  Some  of  the  fields 
were  irrigated,  and  they  furnished  grain  enough  to  feed  the  Indians  with 
the  aid  of  fish  and  meat.  In  1&4-1&X)  tho  mission  ranchos  are  named  as 
Santa  Anas,  San  Joaquin,  Trabuco  and  S;in  Mateo. 
(M)  Banc,  III,  025-027.  As  a  specimen  of  Bancroft's  knowledge  of  Catho- 
lic affairs  the  reader  will  appreciate  this  'historical  fact:'  "September  )2tb( 
1832,  P.  Zalvidea  sends  a  keg  to  San  Luis  to  be  filled  with  opvtBCSATSO 
wine,  that  at  S.  Juan  having  soured."  Banc.  Ill,  626,  footnote. 
(9)  Banc.  IV,  624;  V,  628;  Fr.  Viucente  Pascual  Olira  was  bom  July  3d 


aL  (7) 


In  December  1845  the  mission  buildings  and  gardens 
were  sold  to  McKinley  and  Forster  by  order  of  the 
government  for  $710.  The  last  named  of  the  purchas- 
ers remained  in  possession  for  twenty  years.  The 
Catholic  Church  authorities  then  claimed  the  chapel 
and  its  belongings.  After  much  litigation  the  bishop 
won  the  suit.  (10) 

Dubixo  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's  existence, 
November  1st,  1770  to  1884,  there  were  baptized  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano  4,404  persons,  of  whom  1,089 
were  Indian  adults,  2,028  Indian  children,  four  white 
adults,  and  £8  children  of  rettlers.  The  total  number 
of  marriages  was  1,108,  of  which  24  were  not  Indian. 
8,227  persons  died,  i.  e.  1,255  Indian  adults,  1,808 
Indian  children,  24  white  adults,  and  80  children. 

The  "Informes  (venerates,"  or  official  reports  of  the 
Fathers,  state  that  from  November  1st,  1770  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1881,  there  were  4,808  baptisms,  1,149 
marriages,  and  8,00-1  deaths  recorded. 

The  largest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  mission 
in  one  year  was  14,000  in  1819;  largest  number  of 
horses,  1,855  in  1806;  mules,  183  in  1818;  asses,  4  in 
1813;  sheep.  17,080  in  1800;  goats,  1,858  in  1784: 
swine,  200  in  1818;  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  31,270 
in  1819.  The  total  production  of  wheat  was  140,700 
bushels;  barley,  7,760  bushels;  corn,  89,975  bushels; 
and  beans,  5,375  bushels  (11) 

1780,  at  Maxtia  del  Rio,  Arajron,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at  Zaragosa, 
February  1st,  1790.  He  can  e  to  Mexico  in  1M0  and  rtaitcd  for  California  in 
1811,  but  did  not  arrive  until  August  1813.  He  rorved  as  a  supernumerary 
at  San  Carlos  in  1813-1814,  at  S  in  Fernando  in  1814-1815,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1815-1810,  at  San  Miguel  in  1819-20,  at  San  Diego  in  1820-4G, 
and  at  San  Juan  in  1846-1848.  He  died  without  receiving  the  sacra vients 
on  January  2d,  1848,  as  the  rains  prevented  Fr.  Ordat  from  arriving  in 
time ;  but  Fr.  Ordai  buried  him  in  the  presbytery  cf  the  mission  church. 

(10)  L'anc,  IV,  624-4*28;  V,  62a.  'Old  Missions  of  California'  p.  CO.  The 
"Oar  Father"  In  the  language  of  the  Notola  Indians  at  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano is  as  follows:  "Ghana  cch  tupuna  avo  onench,  otune  a  cuachin  cah-, 
mo  om  reino,  libi  yb  chosonec  esna  tupana  cham  ncchctepe,  micate  torn 
cha  chaom,  pepsum  yg  cai  caychame,  y  i  Julugcalmo  cai  cch.  Depupu* 
uopco  chame  chum  oyote.  Amen."  Banc.,  "Natire  Bocos,"  III,  C7C 
(11)  Banc.,  Ill,  628.  ~~ 
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COPTER  XII. 


SANTA  CLARA. 


Fovndino  Of  The  Misfiox— A  Habvest  Of  Souls— Sodomy— Fb.  Sebba 
At  The  Mission— The  New  Chubch— Fb.  Mubguia  Lies— Othfh  Items— 
Fatdeb8  Pexa  And  NoroA  FFTirr— V/Kf  crvEB'R  Visit— The  Bti  d* 
ix \<—  !ndu«tbieh— Indi in  Tb  >u bl^s—  Vsor j  :a  CHuaca  Building 
Erected— Fh.  Catala'b  Death— Bioob  a  phy— Taxes— Fb.  Viadeh  Ry- 
tibes — The  Zacatecaxs  Abbive— Fb.  Mobexo  Dits— Fb.  Mescado 
Petibek— Fis.  Jose  Real  Ketibes— Sectlaeizatiox— Statistics— Toe 
Lobd's  Pbateb. 

Fathers  Tom&s  de  la  Pena  and  Jos£  Murguia  had 
long  been  appointed  for  the  new  mission  which  was 
to  be  named  for  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,  but  the  establish- 
ment was  delayed  through  the  animosity  of  Com. 
Rivera.  Nor  did  he  make  any  arrangements  to  found 
the  mission,  as  ordered  by  the  viceroy,  until  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Bucareli  in  September 
1776.  The  viceroy  wrote  as  though  the  mission  were 
already  established.  Rivera  now  realized  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  at  once.  On  the  Cth  of  January,  1777,  Lieutenant 
Moraga  and  Fr.  Pena,  with  a  company  of  eoldiers, 
started  southward  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  spot  chosen,  the  great  cross  was  erected 
and  blessed,  and  Holy  Mass  said  on  January  12th  by 
Fr.  Pena  in  a  hut  constructed  of  boughs.  The  new 
mission  ever  after  was  known  as  Santa  Clara.  It 
was  situated  on  a  spot  called  Thsmien  ly  the  nc- 
tives,  fifteen  leagues  from  San  Francisco,  among  the 
tribe  of  Indians  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tarer.  Fr. 
Murguiii  with  cattle  and  other  property  joined  his 
companion  on  the  21st, 
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San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1865. 
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The  Indians  soon  approached,  and  in  May  the  first 
baptism  could  be  administered.  Some  time  after  an 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  children.  The  Fathers 
went  from  rancheria  to  rancheria  and  baptized  a  large 
number  of  little  ones  who  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
Some  of  the  parents  were  likewise  baptized  after  bav- 
in: been  properly  instructed,  so  that  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  registers  contained  the  names  of  six- 
ty-seven Indians,  of  whom  eight  were  adults.  Thirteen 
Christians  and  ten  catechumens  were  living  at  the 
mission,  whilst  the  others  still  remained  in  their  ran- 
cherias.  The  new  church  was  six  varas  wide  and  twen- 
ty varas  long.  The  dwellings  were  constructed  of  tim- 
ber and  plastered  with  clay.  The  mission  had  many 
advantages  not  possessed  by  the  others.  Its  soil  was 
very  productive,  and  the  crops  of  beans,  corn,  and 
other  grain  were  abundant.  By  means  of  irrigation 
soon  all  kinds  of  fruit  were  raised.  Until  the  Fathers 
arrived  the  Indians  had  largely  subsisted  on  acorns. 
The  language  of  the  natives  was  similar  to  that  spok- 
en among  the  tribes  near  San  Francisco.  Sodomy  was 
practised  here  and  among  the  Indians  of  other  mis- 
sions to  some  extent,  especially  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  but  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  con- 
cealed .themselves.  In  a  short  time  every  vestige  of 
the  vice  disappeared  before  the  influence  of  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  (1) 

Fr.  Junipero  Serra  arrived  at  Santa  Clara  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1777,  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  The 
next  day  being  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  good  Fa- 
ther sang  High  Mass  and  preached.  Fr.  Serra  again 
passed  through  Santa  Clara  in  October  1779  to  give 
confirmation  at  the  northern  missions.  He  returned  on 
November  6th  or  7th,  and  remained  for  some  days  to 
prepare  the  Indians  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation. 

On  November  9th  or  10th,  1781,  Fr.  Junipero  came 

(V   Vida.  215-222:    Banc.  I.  ON  m 
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to  Santa  Clara  from  the  north  with  Fr.  Juan  Crespi. 
He  confirmed  the  neophytes,  and  on  the  10th,  with 
the  assistance  of  Fathers  Crespi,  and  the  two  resident 
missionaries  Pefta  and  Murguia,  the  cornerstone  for  a 
new  church,  was  laid.  Fr.  JunJpero  again  passed 
through  Santa  Clara  in  the  latter  part  of  April  1784, 
but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  detained,  as  he 
expected  to  be  back  for  the  dedication  of  the  new 
church,  which  was  fixed  for  the  ICth  of  May.  He 
returned  to  Santa  Clara  on  the  morning  of  May 
16th,  and  was  greeted  by  a  mourning  congregation; 
for  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mission,  the  architect 
and  builder  of  the  new  church,  had  died  only  four 
days  before.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  new  a- 
dobe  structure  was  blessed  by  Fr.  Serra  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Fathers  Palou  and  Pefta,  in  the  presence 
of  Governor  Fages,  Comandante  Moraga,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  neophytes,  pagans,  and  settlers.  On  the 
following  day,  which  was  the  fifth  Sunday  after  East- 
er, and  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Fr.  Junipero  sang  High  Mass, 
during  which  he  preached  to  the  multitude  with  his 
accustomed  fervor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  he 
confirmed  those  who  were  prepared.  He  also  made 
the  spiritual  exercises  here  for  the  last  time  as  a  pre- 
paration for  his  death,  which  he  saw  was  near  at 
hartd.  During  his  stay  he  at  different  times  gave  con- 
firmation to  all  who  could  be  made  ready,  even  going 
to  the  rancherias  for  the  sake  of  those  that  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  could  not  come  to  the  church.  On 
his  arrival  at  Monterey  Fr.  Serra  appointed  Fr.  No- 
boa  to  take  the  place  cf  the  late  Fr.  Murgufa  at 
Santa  Clara.  The  new  church  was  the  finest  yet  e- 
rected  in  California.  The  builder,  Fr.  Murgula,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  to  see  its  dedication.  (2) 


(2)  Vida,  Z&-ZU:  fcJl-233;  287;  2C5-2C8;    Banc.  I,  451.   Fr.  Jos*  Antonio  de 
Jesus  Maria  de  Murpula  was  born  December  lOtb,  1715,  at  Domayguia, 


Fa.  Lasuen,  the  suparior  of  the  (California  missions, 
seems  to  have  resided  at  Santa  Clara  much  of  the 
time  from  1786-1789.  There  were  no  serious  troubles 
with  the  natives,  though  the  neophytes  were  some- 
limes  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  petty  wars  of  the 
gentiles.  Two  or  three  neophytes  were  chastised  by 
the  Fathers  in  1780  for  being  present  at  a  gentile 
fight,  and  Sergeant  Amador  was  sent  to  warn  the  pa- 
gans not  to  tempt  the  converts. 

In  agricultural  advantages  Santa  Clara  was  deemed 
superior  to  any  other  mission  except  San  Gabriel,  and 
the  crops  of  grain  and  fruit  usually  were  large.  In 
17C0  the  miff  ion  owned  2,477  cattle,  800  sheep,  8G 
horses.  Down  to  December  31st  of  that  year  the 
Fathers  had  baptized  1,886  persons,  blessed  228  mar 
riages,  and  buried  870  dead.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  060  Indians  on  the  mission  roll.  (8) 

Fathers  Peila  and  Noboa  labored  together  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  at  Santa  Clara  until  August 
1703,  when  both  retired,  tho  former  on  account  of  ill- 
health  and  the  latter  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten 
years  of  service.  (4)  Their  successors  were  the  saint- 

Alava,  Spain.  Ho  camo  to  America  a«  a  layman,  but  entered  the  Franc b- 
can  Order  at  San  Fernando  college,  Mexico,  June  2fth,  1736;  waa  ordained 
pricht  in  1744,  and  aligned  t:>  the  Sierra  Gorda  missions  in  1748.  There 
he  toiled  for  10  year*  and  built  the  first  masonry  church  in  the  district, 
that  of  San  Miguel.  Chosen  for  California  in  1767,  he  reached  Loreto 
April  U%,  1708,  and  was  assigned  to  Mission  Santiago,  where  he  remained 
until  March  1769.  In  June  he  was  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo  waiting  to 
embark  for  California;  but  sickness  saved  his  life  by  preventing  him  from 
hailing  in  the  ill-fated  San  Jose.  Ho  subsequently  served  at  Sin  Javier, 
but  in  July  1773  joined  Fr.  Palou  and  accompanied  him  to  San  Diego. 
He  resided  for  a  while  at  San  Antonio  as  supernumerary,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1773  became  the  pastor  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  In  January  1777  with 
Fr.  Pcfta  he  founded  Santa  Clara,  and  died  there  May  12th  1788,  whilo 
preparing  for  the  dedication  of  the  rhurch  on  which  he  had  worked  so 
hard  mm  architect,  director,  and  even  laborer.  His  remains  were  buried 
on  May  12th  in  the  presbytery  of  the  new  edifice  by  Fr.  Palou,  who 
had  ahn  administered  the  last  sacraments.  (3)  Bancroft,  I,  476-177:  "la- 
forme*  Gene  rales"  for  17UT. 

<4)  Banc.  I,  722.  Fr.  Tomas  de  la  reft  a  y  Saravis,  a  natives  of  Spain,  left 
Mexico  in  October  1770,  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  February  1771,  was  driv- 
en to  ManzanilWcame  back  to  Slnaloa  by  land,  and  finally  reaching  La- 


\y  Fl\  Magin  OatttlA  and  Fr.  Manuel  Fernandez,  but 
the  latter  nerved  only  one  year,  when  Fr.  Jor£  Via- 
der  took  his  place.  It  seems  the  soldiers  insulted 
Fr.  Catalfi  on  some  occasion;  for  on  January  7th, 
1797,  Governor  Borica  ordered  officers  Moraga  and 
Vallejo  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Father  for  their 
conduct  towards  him.  (5) 

In  1800  Santa  Clara  had  a  larger  Indian  population 
than  any  other  mission  in  California.  The  average 
crop  of  grain  amounted  to  4,200  bushels  per  year. 
Wheat  was  the  leading  product.  In  the  garden  were 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  tigs,  and  grapes. 
Twenty  four  oxen  were  killed  every  Saturday  for 
food  at  the  time  of  Vancouver'?,  visit  in  1792.  Van- 
couver describes  the  mission  buildings  as  erected  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  at  San  Francisco.  They 

reto  November  24th,  1771,  was  assigned  to  Comondil  Mb*  on.  ramo 
up  to  San  Diego  on  September  1772,  serving  there  for  n  year,  and  subse- 
quently as  a  supernumerary  for  short  periods  at  San  LuU  Obispo  and  nt 
Ban  Carlos.  From  June  to  Aumist  1774  ho  made  a  voyage  with  Perez  to  the 
northwest  coast,  and  kept  a  diary  of  the  ezpedition.After  his  return  he  re- 
mained as  supernumerary  at  San  Carlos  and  neighboring  missions  until 
January  1777,  when  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Santa  Clara.  He 
served  there  until  August  llth,  1794,  when  be  sailed  for  Mexico.  In  1705  ho 
received  some  votes  for  office  of  puardian  of  the  college,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected,  since  he  held  the  position  in  1798.  Ho  was  also  sindic  of 
the  college  from  1800  to  February  6th,  1806,  the  date  of  his  death.  Fr.  Pr  A  a 
was  an  able  and  successful  missionary,  but  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  was 
accused,  before  1790,  of  having  caused  the  death  of  two  boys  by  blows ;  but 
after  a  full  investigation  the  charge  was  proven  false,  the  Indian  wit- 
nesses confessing  that  they  had  testified  falsely ;  some  evidence  was  ad- 
duce d  to  { how  that  Ccmacdante  Gonzalez,  whom  the  Father  had  reproved 
for  immorality,  had  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  accusation.  The 
formal  decision  was  not  reached  until  1795,  after  the  poor  missionary 
had  retired  to  Mexico;  but  he  interceded  with  the  authorities  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  accusers,  who  were  then  released  aitor  publicly  apologizing 
to  the  missionaries  for  the  attempt  to  bring  dishonor  on  the  religious. 
The  affair  had  weighed  on  the  Father  so  much,  however,  that  Fr.  Lasu- 
en  in  May  1794  tpoke  of  his  condition  as  very  pitiable,  for  he  had  become 
emaciated,  talked  to  hinuelf,  appeared  constantly  afraid,  and  showed 
other  symtoms,  which  caused  fear*  that  he  might  lose  hU  reason.  Fr. 
Pefia  had  been  appointed  by  the  college  to  take  Fr.  Lasuen's  place  as  su- 
perior of  the  missions  in  case  of  latter's  death.  Of  Fr.  Diego  de  Noboa 
nothing  is  known  save  that  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  Juno  2d,  1783, 
remained  at  that  place  and  Santa  Clara  until  June  1784,  when  he  became 
the  successor  of  Fr.  Murguia,  and  served  till  bo  sailed  away  with  his 
associate,  August  11th,  1794.         (5)   Banc. ,  I,  723. 
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formed  an  incomplete  square  of  about  100  by  170 
feet.  The  structures  were  somewhat  superior  to  those 
of  San  Francisco,  the  church  especially  being  long, 
lofty,  and  as  well  built  as  the  rude  materials  would 
permit.  The  upper  stories  of  the  other  buildings  and 
some  of  the  lower  rooms  were  used  as  granaries,  but 
there  were  aleo  two  detached  storehouses  recently 
erected.  Close  to  the  dwelling  of  the  missionaries  ran 
a  fine  stream  of  water,  but  in  order  to  be  near  this 
stream  the  site  had  been  selected  in  a  low  marshy 
spot  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  dry  and  com- 
fortable eminences.  In  fact  this  very  year  of  1792 
the  Fathers  had  been  confined  for  a  long  time  to 
their  house  by  a  flood,  and  it  had  already  been  re- 
solved to  move  the  mission  buildings  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  to  higher  ground.  There  is  no  further  di- 
rect record  of  the  removal,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
church  was  ever  removed,  but  a  report  of  1797  that 
the  houses  of  the  Fathers,  the  guard-room,  storehouse 
and  soldiers'  dwellings  had  been  completed  indicates 
a  transfer  of  those  buildings  which  were  on  low 
ground.  The  convent  had  eight  rooms.  The  church 
had  a  roof  of  tiles,  and  had  been  lengthened  twenty- 
four  feet  in  1795. 

At  the  time  of  Vancouver's  visit  some  of  the  na 
tives  were  at  work  on  adobe  houses  for  themselves. 
Fourteen  of  these  dwellings,  thatched,  were  complet- 
ed in  1798,  nine  more  in  1794,  and  before  1798  near- 
ly all  the  married  neophytes  were  thus  accommodated. 
There  was  also  a  corral  36  yards  6quare,  with  walls 
six  feet  high,  built  of  stout  timbers  and  adobes,  A 
trench  was  dug  in  1795  half  a  league  long,  nine  feet 
wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The  cloth  woven  at  Santa 
Clara  seemed  to  Vancouver  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  manufactured  at  San  Francisco.  2,000  hides  were 
tanned  in  1792,  but  very  few  of  them  could  be  sold 
for  want  of  a  market,  There  was  a  master  tanner  and 
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shoemaker,  and  a  carpenter  and  millwright  at  the 
mission.  (6) 

On  August  12th,  1802,  a  new  main  altar  was  con- 
secrated. It  had  been  purchased  in  Mexico.  There 
were  some  troubles  with  the  Indians  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1801.  In  a  fight  which  ensued  five  gentiles 
were  killed.  In  April  1804  the  Fathers  sent  twenty 
neophytes  out  to  bring  back  some  fugitives;  but  the 
party  was  attacked,  one  Christian  was  killed,  and  the 
rest  came  running  to  the  mission  without  a  captive. 
In  May  1805  a  neophyte  and  a  pagan  of  the  Sennen- 
es  were  caught  on  the  roof  of  .the  convent.  It  was 
rumored  about  that  the  Indians  had  planned  to  burn 
the  mission  and  kill  the  Fathers.  Five  or  six  accom- 
plices were  arrested.  The  excitement  was  great,  and 
all  the  available  forces  of  San  Francisco  with  reen- 
forceraent  from  Monterey  were  sent  in  haste  to  the 
rescue.  The  rumors  of  impending  hostilities  were  found 
to  be  without  foundation,  however;  6ome  discontent- 
ed neophytes  had  simply  uttered  threats  with  a  view 
to  frighten  the  missionaries  and  avoid  certain  immin- 
ent floggings. 

Though  the  number  of  baptisms  was  larger  at  Santa 
Clara  than  at  any  other  establishment  at  this  period, 
except  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  nowhere  exceeded.  According  to 
the  biennial  mission  report  for  1817-1818,  a  fine  new 
church  of  adobes  with  tile  roof  had  been  completed 
during  that  time.  (7) 

Dukixo  all  these  years,  from  1796-1830,  Fathers  Ca- 
ta\&  and  Viader  labored  together  at  Santa  Clara  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives.  In  November  1880,  howev- 
er, Father  Catilft,  one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  in 
California  died  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years 
at  this  very  mi66ion.  (8) 

(6)  Banc.,  I.  HZtrll'y.      (7)   Banc,  II,  W0-J37;  877.      (8)  Ibid.  II,  e«0-C02. 
Fr.  Mapin  CataM  was  born  about  1701  at  MontblaTjch,  Catalouia, 


In  population  the  maximum  of  1,464  souls  was 
reached  at  Santa  Clara  in  1827.  After  this  date  the 
decline  began.  The  average  crop  was  4,868  bushels 
of  grain;  yet  tho  taxes  on  mission  products  in  18- 
24  amounted  to  $721,  and  in  1828  the  taxes  were  $1, 
501 !  The  monthly  supplies  to  the  guards  in  1829-1880 
were  Jf40  to  $125  per  month,  generally  alout  570. 
The  supplies  to  the  presidio  in  1821-1880  amounted 
to  $14,068.  (9) 

Fr.  Jos£  Viader  concluded  his  missionary  service 
of  nearly  forty  years  in  1883,  when  he  left  the  coun- 

Spain,  ami  became  a  Franciscan  at  Marcolona  in  1777.  Ho  flailed 
from  CAdix  for  San  Fern  a  ado  collogo  la  Octoinr  178),  and  went  to 
Nootka  in  one  of  tho  king's  ships  serving  as  chaplain  for  more* 
than  a  year,  and  subsequently  returned  to  the  college.  Ho  arrived  at 
Monterey  in  July  1794,  and  declined  to  go  to  Nootka  again  as  chaplain  of 
a  ship.  Ho  was  then  sent  to  Santa  (Mara,  whore  lie  was  stationed  contin- 
uously as  long  as  he  lived,  and  during  tl.o  Feme  titre  l.e  also  attended 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  tho  pueblo  of  San  Jose.  In  1UUU  and  1304  Fr.  Ca- 
tala  asked  and  obtained  permission  ta  retire  on  account  of  ill- health,  but 
remained  at  his  post.  At  different  timos  his  teal,  gentleness,  experience, 
and  all  tho  desirable  qualities  of  a  missionary  save  that  of  robust  health, 
were  attested  by  his  superiors.  Ho  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, so  that  for  years  before  his  death  he  could  not  mount  his  horse. 
Among  tho  pooplo  Padre  Magln  was  believed  to  bo  gifted  with  prophetic 
powers;  and  thore  are  currout  tradition**  that  ho  foretold  tho  discovery  of 
j:old  in  im:n^nn  quantities  in  Culifo/nia.  On  one  occasion  he  paused  la 
hit  sermon,  and  called  on  tho  congregation  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  man 
who  had  diod ;  ere  the  prayer  was  endod  news  arrived  that  a  soldier  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  Fr.  Catald  died  on  November  22d, 
1KW,  and  was  buried  in  tho  mission  church  by  Fathers  Viader  and  Duran, 
tho  former  of  whom  testifie*  to  the  exemplary,  laborious,  and  edifying  lifo 
which  had  made  his  associate  beloved  of  all,  and  his  loss  deeply  deplore*! 
by  the  community.  He  was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  all  who  knew  him.  Of 
late  year.*  steps  have  been  taken  by  th«  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  pio- 
cure  the  beatification  of  Fr.  Marin  t'.ittla.  In  18S4  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  receive  the  testimony  of  as  many  as  sixty  wit- 
nesses. Forty  of  those  were  eye-witnesses  to  th~  remarkable  facts  they  re- 
lated und:»r  oath.  The  twenty  others  under  oath  declared  their  information 
was  from  reliable  sources.  The  Mot-t  Kev.  T.  S.  Aleinany,  O.  P..  ArcL- 
bishop  of  San  Francisco,  who  presided  at  the  he  iring  of  the  case,  had 
the  evidence*  transcribed  and  s^nt  to  Rome.  From  this  report  the  late 
Kev.  CJementin  Dejman,  O.  S.  F.,  compiled  a  t-kctch  of  the  life  of  Fr. 
Magin  Catala,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  tho  writer,  and  may  eventi- 
ally  be  published. 

(9)  Banc,  II,  60J.  Tho  lands  in  1822  and  1828  extended  north  to  south 
0  leagues;  and  east  to  west  three  leagues  in  the  widest  part.  The  limit* 
were  the  Rio  Guadalupe,  tho  sierra,  San  Francisquito  Crook  in  the  north- 
west. 
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try  on  the  arrival  of  the  Zacatecan  Fathers.  (10) 

Fh.  Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  prefect  of  the  Zacate- 
can Franciscans  in  California,  succeeded  Fr.  Viader, 
and  remained  at  Santa  Clara  until  the  end  of  1885. 
From  1884  until  his  death  in  1839  Fr.  Rafael  Moreno 
was  also  stationed  here.  (11) 

Fr.  Mercado  took  charge  of  the  mission  on  the 
death  of  Fr.  Moreno,  and  remained  there  until  1844, 
when  he  retired  to  Mexico.  (12) 

Fr.  J.  Rsal  su:ccod?d  Fr.  M?rcado  in  Augus';  1841 
as  missionary  of  Santa  Clara,  from  which  place  ho 
also  attended  San  Joc6  and  San  Carlos.  Fr.  Real  re- 
sided here  until  1852,  when  he  left  the  country.  (13) 


(10)  Banc,  III,  726.  Fr.  Jose  Viader  was  born  at  Gallioes,  Catalonia,  on 
the  27tli  of  August,  1763,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at  Barcelona  in  May 
178*.  He  sailed  for  Mexico  in  17&^  and  start3d  for  California  in  February 
1706.  His  only  mission  service  was  at  Santa  Clara  from  1796-1833.  Fr.  Via- 
der was  a  large  man  of  fine  physique;  somewhat  reserved  anil  stern  in 
manner  with  strangers,  but  well  liked  by  all  acquaintances,  with  whom 
his  manner  was  always  frank  and  courteous:  very  strict  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith  and  religious  observances:  a  diligent  and  effective 
man  of  business.  It  is  related  that  one  night  about  1814.  while  going  to 
attend  a  dying  neophyte,  he  was  attacked  by  three  Indians,  who  tried 
to  kill  him,;  but  tiny  were  instead  overcome  by  his  great  physical 
strength,  and  became  the  Father's  faithful  friends.  In  1818  he  made  a  tour 
to  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael  as  fccietary  to  the  Fr.  Prefect.  In  182G 
ho  declined  to  tako  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ropublic  of  Mexico.  In 
early  years  he  had  often  desired  to  leave  the  country,  but  had  consented 
to  remain  at  the  request  of  supariors  and  neophytes.  In  1835  Fr.  Viader 
arrivod  at  H  ibau  i  whonct  ho  probably  want  to  Spain. 

(11)  Banc,  III,  727.  Fr.  Enfarl  <*e  Jesus  Moreno  was  a  Mexican  Francir- 
can  of  the  Guadalupe  collogo,  Z:icat?cas,  who  camo  with  the  others  in 
18**,  and  served  at  Santa  Clara  until  1839.  he  was  also  president  and  vice- 
prefect  of  the  Zacatccans  in  t$JC-lg>.  "The  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for 
so  responsible  a  position,'  says  Baucroft.  'indicates  that  he  was  a  man  of 
some  ability,  but  otherwise  no  information  droct  or  indirect  about  him 
appears  in  any  records  that  I  havo  seen.'  Uo  died  rn  June  8th,  1839,  at 
Mission  San  Jose  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health  some  time  bofore.  Ho 
was  buried  in  tho  San  Jos£  mission  church  on  the  0th  by  Fr.  Gonznlez. 

(12)  Fr,  Jesus  Mari  i  Vasquoz  del  Mercado  was  ono  of  the  Fathers  who 
came  from  Zacatecas  in  1833.  He  was  doubtless  a  Mexican,  but  of  his 
oarly  life  nothing  is  on  record.  Hi«  missionary  service  was  at  San  Rafael 
in  1SFMKU,  at  San  Antanio  and  Soledad  in  183M839,  and  at  Santa  Clara 
in  1830-1844.  Bancroft  accuses  him  of  almost  all  kinds  of  crimes,  but  adds 
"much  of  tho  testimony,  though  not  all,  comes  from  men  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  padre,"  and  therefore  of  little  value.  We  havo  already 
remarked  elsewhere  that  a  piece  of  gossip  is  often  deemed  of  sufficient 
valtw  to  Had  a  plioo  iu  Bancroft's  Histories  Bane..  IV  632. 

(13)  Fr.  JosC  Maria  del  Rcfurio  Sa&rado  Qaara  del  Foal  camo  to  Ca]i» 
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6ajtta  Clara  was  secularized  in  December  1686.  On 
May  15th,  1840,  the  inventory  of  the  property  showed 
8,717  cattle,  218  horses,  4,807  sheep,  510  fanegas  of 
grain,  some  tallow  and  wool,  whereas  under  the  man- 
ag3ment  of  tin  Fathers  as  late  as  December  81st, 
1831,  there  had  been  9,000  cattle,  7,000  sheep,  and 
230  horses.  (14) 

In  1848  the  mission  was  restored  to  the  Fathers, 
and  in  1845  the  mission  property  was  valued  at  $16, 
173.  On  June  80th,  1840,  the  orchard  of  Santa  Clara 
was  sold  by  the  governor  to  Castafiedn,  Arenas,  and 
Diaz  for  $1,200.  The  title  was  subsequently  declared 
invalid.  Santa  Clara  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest 
missions,  but  its  downfall  after  it  was  taken  out  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries  was  remarkably  rapid.  (15) 

Dubixo  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  as  a  mis- 
sion, 1777-1882,  the  Fathers  of  Santa  Clara  baptized 
8,475  persons,  joined  2,472  couples  in  Christian  mar- 
riage, and  buried  0,724  dead. 

Evbiiy  vestige  of  the  red  man  about  Santa  Clara 
has  disappeared,  everything  save  the  mission  church. 
That  alone  survives,  a  monument  to  a  departed 
race.  (10) 

foroia  In  1833,  a  ad  was  stationed  at  San  Carlos  untU  1849.  He  succeeded 
Fr.  Morcado  at  Santa  Clara  and  remained  there  probably  until  18ft?,  when 
lie  left  the  country  under  threat  of  suspension  if  be  did  not  go.  In  185ft  he 
had  sere  red  his  connection  with  the  college,  and  probably  with  tlie  Order, 
and  was  serving  ns  parish  priest  at  Masatlan.  'It  was  most  unfortunate 
for  the  general  reputation  cf  the  California  Fathers,  a  most  excellent  body 
of  men',  says  Bancroft,  'that  the  Real  brother*.  Quija*,  Mercado,  and  a 
few  other  black  sheep  were  the  friars  whose  conduct  was  best  known  to 
the  foreign  immigrants,  and  on  whom  many  pioneers  hare  founded  their 
estimate  of  the  missionaries."   Dane,  IV,  682-683;  V,  665-667;  660. 

(14)  Banc,  III,  726;  727;  'Infoimrs  Genomics  del  rfio  18H.'  '15)  Banc, 
IV,  47;  809;  C82-083.  On  Decombcr  31st,  1831,  there  were  1.184  Indians 
at  the  mission.  'Informes  Generates.'  In  1839  there  were  left  only  2P1. 
(Banc,  III,  727);  and  in  1845  there  were  no  more  than  ISO  still  in  the 
neighborhood.  (Banc,  IV,  083).  (10)  'Old  Misiions.'  p.  64.  According  to 
Bancroft,  III,  727,  from  1777  to  1S34  the  whole  number  of  baptisms  was  8, 
mo,  of  which  4,534  wore  Indian  adult?,  8,177  Indian  children;  sli  white  a, 
dults,  and  023  white  children.  Marriages.  2,548,  of  which  182  do  raton. 
Death?,  0.060,  of  which  4,152  Indhn  adults,  2,320  Indian  children,  137 
adults,  and  832  children  do  razon.  Largest  number  of  cattle  14,500  In  1828; 
Uorsos  2,800  in  1811;  mulct  45  in  1827;  thocp  15,500  in  1828;  goats  NO  In 
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SAN  BUENAVENTURA. 


Founding  Of  The  Mission  Repeatedly  Delated— A  Beoinnivo  Made 
At  Laht— The  Indians— Governor  Neve's  Plan— Rbpobt  Of  1790— 
Vancouver's  Visit  And  Report— Indian  Fight  -Missionary  Changes— 
DEATn  Of  Fr.  Santa  Maria — Earthquake — Indian  Fight  And  Other 
Items— Death  Of  Fr  Senan— Biography— Fr.  Altimtra  Retires— Inter- 
esting Items— Deaths  Of  Fathers  Sunee,  Uria,  And  Fortuni— Secu- 
larization—Last Missionaries— Sale  Of  The  Mission— Statistics. 

San  Buenaventura  was  among  the  first  three  mis- 
sions which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Don  Gal- 
vez  and  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  to  found  as  early  as 
1768.  As  has  been  related  elsewhere,  Don  Galvez 
himself  had  assisted  in  packing  what  was  necessary 
for  his  mission,  as  ho  called  San  Buenaventura.  (1) 

In  May  1771,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Fathers  An- 
tonio Paterna  and  Antonio  Cruzado  had  already  beeu 
appointed  as  missionaries  for  San  Buenaventura,  yet, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  first,  San  Buenaventura 
was  the  last  mission  founded  by  Fr.  Serra,  through 
no  fault  of  the  good  Father,  however.  Fr.  Jiinip6ro, 
who  had  set  his  heart  on  founding  this  mission,  used 
to  say  of  it:  "Tanien  quo  tardius,  eo  solemnius,"  'the 
more  slowly  the  more  solemnly."  (2) 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  it  seemed  agreeable 
to  Governor  Neve  to  allow  the  mission  to  be  estab- 
lished. He  accordingly  asked  Fr.  Serra  for  two  mis- 
sionaries, one  for  the  long  contemplated  mission  and 
the  other  for  Santa  Barbara.  Though  he  nad  no  mis- 
sionaries to  spare  at  the   time,  Fr,  Junfpero  wanted 

U)   Vida,  56-63.        (2)   Vida,  121;  Itf-Ufl. 
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to  avoid  further  delay;  he  therefore  went  south  him- 
self, and  reached  San  Gabriel  on  March  10th.  Here  he 
met  Fr.  Cambon  who  had  come  up  from  San  Diego 
at  his  request.  Both  Fathers  visited  the  governor  then 
staying  at  San  Gabriel.  It  was  resolved  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  foundation  of  the  mission  at  the  head  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and  to  place  it  in  charge 
of  Fr.  Cambon.  B.v  order  of  the  governor  the  expedi- 
tion set  out  from  San  Gabriel  after  Holy  Mass  on 
Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  which  was  the  26th  of 
March.  The  whole  party  consisted  of  seventy  soldiers 
with  their  officers,  besides  ten  soldiers  from  Monterey 
with  their  families,  servants,  and  some  neophytes. 
The  governor  also  joined  the  expedition  in  company 
with  the  two  Fathers.  At  the  first  encampment  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  party  with  his  ten  soldiers 
on  account  of  news  received  from  Col.  Fag£s.  The 
commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  proceed,  however, 
to  establish  the  mission. 

On  the  29th  the  company  reached  the  first  ranche- 
ria  of  the  channel,  named  Asuncion  de  Nuestra  Se- 
fiora  by  Portola's  party  in  1769.  This  place  had  long 
been  selected  as  a  suitable  locality  for  the  mission 
of  San  Buenaventura.  A  large  tribe  of  Indians  was 
discovered  there  who  dwelt  in  houses  built  in  con- 
ical shape  of  tules  and  straw.  On  the  following  day 
a  large  cross  was  erected  and  a  hut  constructed  of 
boughs.  In  this  little  structure  Fr.  Serra  on  March 
81st,  which  was  Easter  Sunday,  sang  the  first  Mass 
and  preached  after  having  blessed  the  cross  and  the 
place  that  was  to  be  known  thereafter  as  Mission  San 
Buenaventura.  The  Indians  manifested  a  very  friend- 
ly disposition,  and  even  assisted  the  soldiers  in  build- 
ing a  chapel  and  house  for  the  missionaries,  besides 
the  barracks  for  the  guards.  The  whole  group  of 
buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  for  the  sake 
of  greater  security.  By  opening  a  ditch,  water  was 
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for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  loud.  Through  seme 
Christian  Indians  from  San  Gabriel  Fr  Serra  now 
made  known  to  the  natives  the  object  of  the  mission- 
aries, nnd  remained  at  the  new  mission  for  fifteen 
days,  during  which  time  he  eought  to  dispose  the  In- 
dians to  listen  attentively  to  the  truths  of  religion. 
He  hod  not  the  happiness  of  baptizing  any  of  them, 
but  on  his  visit  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  that  some  of  the  natives  had  pro- 
fited by  the  presence  of  the  mieeicnaries  and  had  be- 
como  Christians.  (8) 

It  had  first  been  the  determination  of  Governor 
Neve  and  General  La  Croix  to  found  Mission  Buena- 
ventura on  a  radically  different  plan.  The  mission 
was  to  have  only  a  few  guards,  and  the  temporalities 
were  to  be  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  sol- 
diers. This  system  had  been  tried  on  the  Colorado 
River  against  the  advice  of  the  missionaries.  The  re- 
sult had  been  the  waste  of  four  missionary  lives  and 
of  a  number  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  This  dis- 
aster directly  traceable  to  the  stupid  scheme  of  Neve 
and  La  Croix,  for  a  time  at  least  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  further  plans  of  a  similar  nature.  When, 
therefore,  Gov.  Neve  in  April  visited  the  newly  es- 
tablished mission,  and  noticed  that  the  Fathers  were 
following  the  same  old  method  which  had  made  oth- 
er missions  prosperous,  he  wisely  held  his  peace,  and 
even  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made. 

Fr.  Cambon  remained  in  charge  until  the  coming 
of  Fathers  Dumetz  and  Santa  Maria  in  May.  Only 
two  adults  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  during 
1782;  but  through  the  zeal  of  the  two  missionaries 
the  number  of  baptisms  administered  by  the  81st  of 
December,  1700,  had  reached  534.  During  the  same 
pericd  CO  marriages  were  blessed,  and  116  dead  bur* 
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led.  The  number  of  Indiana  living  at  the  mission 
was  419.  The  mission  owned  771  cattle,  905  sheep, 
and  50  horses.  (4) 

Vakcouvkb  landed  here  on  November  20th,  1793, 
bringing  with  him  Fr.  Santa  Maria  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  missionary's 
piety  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  neophytes.  He  also 
noticed  that  the  natives  were  always  addressed  in 
their  own  tongue.  Vancouver  spent  a  few  hours  at 
the  mission,  which  he  found  to  be  "in  a  style  very 
superior  to  any  of  the  new  establishments  yet  seen." 
4 'The  garden  of  Buenaventura  far  exceeded  anything 
I  had  before  met  with  in  these  regions,"  he  writes, 
"both  in  respect  of  the  quantity,  quulity,  and  variety 
of  its  excellent  productions,  not  only  indigenous  to 
the  country,  but  appertaining  to  the  temperate  as  well 
as  torrid  zone;  not  one  species  having  yet  been  sown 
or  planted  that  had  not  flourished.  These  have  prin- 
cipally consisted  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  figs,  oranges, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  pomegranates,  together  with  the 
plantain,  banana,  cocoa  nut,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and 
a  great  variety  of  the  necessary  and  useful  kitchen 
herbs,  plants,  and  roots.  All  these  were  flourishing 
in  the  greatest  health  and  perfection,  though  separat- 
ed from  the  sea-side  only  by  two  or  three  fields  of 
corn,  that  were  cultivated  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
surf. 

The  buildings  were  also  of  a  superior  class,  a  previ- 
ous destruction  by  lire  having  caused  them  to  be  re- 
built. A  fight  between  the  neophytes  and  pagans  in 
1795  seems  to  have  been  the  only  excitement  of  the 
period.  The  Christians  were  victorious.  They  killed 
two  chiefs  and  made  six  or  seven  pagans  captive, 
while  only  a  few  of  their  own  number  were  wounded. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  were  reproved  or  punished, 
and  one  neophyto  was  put  in  chainr. 

(4)  Dane,  I,  406 ;  "Informes  Oonoralof 1790. 
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Pathms  Dumetz  and  Santa  Maria  continued  their' 
work  together  until  1707,  when  the  former  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fr.  Seflan.  Pr.  Sefian  served  as  missionary 
at  San  Buenaventura  for  many  years,  but  his  com* 
panion,  the  venerable  Fr.  Santa  Maria,  its  first  resi- 
dent missionary,  died  in  1806.  (5) 

Fb.  Victoria  was  his  successor.  Fr.  JRomuald  Anto- 
nio Gutierrez  came  here  from  Santa  In6z  in  1800  in 
search  of  health  which  he  failed  to  find.  The  con- 
struction of  the  new  church  proceeded  slowly.  In  1807 
it  is  still  described  as  nearly  finished,  very  capacious, 
of  stone  and  brick,  a  part  of  the  roof  only  covered 
with  tiles.  Finally  it  was  completed  on  September 
0th,  1809,  and  dedicated  by  Fr.  Sefian  with  the  as- 
sistance of  five  other  Fathers  and  a  secular  priest,  the 
Rev.  Jos6  Ignacio  Arguello,  born  at  San  Gabriel  in 
1782,  and  then  on  a  visit  from  Mexico.  The  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  the  first  Mass  was  sung  by  the 
Rev.  visitor,  and  the  sermon  deliverd  by  Fr.  Urresti. 

In  December  1812  three  heavy  shocks  of  earthquake 
occurred  at  San  Buenaventura,  which  damaged  the 
church  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tower  and  mucli 
of  the  facade  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  whole  mission 
site  appeared  to  settle,  and  the  fear  of  being  engulfed 
by  the  sea  drove  all  away  to  San  Joaquin  y  Santa 
Ana,  where  they  remained  until  April  1818.  A  tem- 
porary chapel  was  constructed  and  several  baptisms 
took  place  there.  In  1814  all  damages  save  those  of 

(5)  Bane.  I,  671-675.  II,  121-122.  Fr.  Vincent©  He  Santa  Maria  was  a 
member  of  the  province  of  Burgos,  Spain.  He  left  San  Fernando  collogo 
for  California  in  October  1770.  He  was  stationed  of  Lore  to,  becamo  the 
missionary  of  San  Javier  in  December  1772,  and  sailed  for  Moxico  on  May 
27th,  1773.  In  the  summer  of  1776  he  camo  to  Alta  California  as  chaplain 
of  the  San  Carlos.  Fr.  Vincente  lived  as  supernumerary  at  San  Francisco, 
Saa  Antonio,  and  Santa  Clara  until  1782,  in  May  of  which  year  ho  was 
transferred  to  San  Buenaventura,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  on 
July  ISth,  1806.  HI*  remains  wore  interred  in  the  mission  church,  and  on 
September  Uth.  1809  they  were  transferred  with  all  possible  solemnity  to 
the  newly  dedicated  church  aud  deposited  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  on  the 
Oospel  side.  Fr.  Santa  Maria  spoke  the  nativo  language  fluently. 
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the  church  had  been  repaired;  and  In  1818  not  only 
was  all  restored  to  a  condition  better  than  the  origi- 
nal, but  a  chapel  in  honor  of  San  Miguel  had  been 
added.  The  work  of  rebuilding  had  been  done  by  the 
neophytes  under  direction  of  the  Fathers. 

The  most  exciting  local  event  at  this  time  was  the 
fight  with  the  Amajaves  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
May  1810,  whon  two  soldier  and  tpn  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  inside  the  mission  enclosure.  San  Bue- 
naventura reached  its  highest  figure  of  population 
in  1S1G  with  1,828  neophytes.  In  June  1820  the  gov- 
ernment owed  San  Buenaventura  $27,885  for  sup- 
plies, besides  $0,200  in  stipends,  and  $1,585  for  a 
cargo  of  hemp,  or  a  total  of  $85,170,  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  ever  receiving.  Fr. 
Seftan  was  superior  of  the  California  missions  in 
1812-1815,  but  he  continued  to  reside  at  San  .Buena- 
ventura with  Fr.  Victoria.  The  latter  was  absent  in 
1818-1819.  On  August  24th,  1828,  Fr.  Sefian  died  at 
this  mission,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Sufier.  (G) 

(G)  Banc,  II,  UC5-3GC.  II.  4C0.  Fr.  Frnncbco  e'e  Paul  Sedan  was  bom 
March  3d,  1700,  at  Barcelona,  and  entered  the  content  of  that  city 
at  tho  early  age  of  14.  He  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  memory 
And  inclination  to  fctudy.  Ho  arrived  nt  the  Mexican  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando in  September  17ft?,  and  in  October  was  sent  to  California.  He  was 
Htationod  at  Sau  Carlos  until  179ft,  when  he  retired.  While  In  Mexico  he 
rondo  a  full  report  to  the  viceroy  on  the  condition  of  the  California  mis* 
Kions.  Ho  returned  to  the  west  and  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  May  7th, 
17U8,  and  was  thereafter  stationed  at  San  Ruvenaentura  until  his  dsath  on 
August  21th,  182:5,  Fr.  Sefian  was  elected  superior  or  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia missions  in  July  1812,  and  held  the  office  from  the  end  of  that 
year  until  tho  end  of  1815.  Ana  in  he  w  is  elected  in  October  1519;  and  oc- 
cupied tho  office  from  April  1820  till  hi*  death.  He  was  also  vicario  fora- 
neo  for  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  and  rice  prefect  of  the  missions  during  the 
same  time.  From  April  28th,  1828,  he  was  the  prefect  of  the  missions.  Banc- 
roft says  of  him:  "Father  Sefian  was  older  in  the  service  than  any  other 
in  C  lUfarula,  baiag  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  had  come  before  17D0. 
He  also  was  a  model  missionary,  resembling  Payeras  in  many  of  his  ex- 
cellencies, but  unlike  tho  latter  thrlnking  from  the  caret  and  responsibili- 
ties of  official  life.  Ho  was  tho  superior  of  Payeras  in  scholarship,  Lis 
equal  in  tho  qualities  that  make  a  successful  missionary,  but  inferior  as 
ii  politician  and  loader.  Ho  was  particularly  averse  to  all  controversy,  ex* 
copt  ou  theological  points.  Ho  disliked  to  l*sue  orders,  but  was  always 
ready  to  re*i>ond  to  the  frequent  calls  of  his  confreres  for  advice. 
Somo times  he  was  nicknamed  Padre  Calma.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
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Fk.  Victoria  left  the  mission  in  1824,  and  Fr.  Alti- 
mira  came  in  1826.  The  latter  retired  in  1828,  but 
Fr.  Francisco  Uria  had  already  arrived  in  1827.  (7) 

The  decline  of  San  Buenaventura  was  very  marked 
and  rapid  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century.  In  the 
number  of  its  cattle  it  dropped  from  the  head  of  the 
mission  list  to  the  fifteenth  place.  As  early  as  1822 
the  Fathers  presented  a  discouraging  report  respect- 
ing the  mission  lands  and  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  projects.  The  Indians,  however,  had  a  num- 
ber of  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
they  sucessfully  raised  vegetables  for  sale.  The  gard- 
ens of  the  mission,  too,  were  much  more  thriving 
than  the  grain  fields.  There  was  a  severe  shock  of 
earthquake  on  January  1st,  1821,  and  extreme  cold, 
snow,  and  frost  in  February.  On  May  16th,  1822,  the 
Fathers  and  neophytes  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  of  Mexico.  On  March  16th,  1822,  Fabian 
an  Indian  neophyte,  was  honored  by  being  buried  in 
the  Franciscan  habit,  says  Bancroft.  Probably  Fabian 
had  been  a  Tertiary  of  St.  Francis  and  his  body 
shrouded  in  the  habit  of  the  Third  Order.  In  1827- 
1828  the  measles  carried  off  many  Indians.  Forty 
head  of  cattle  were  killed  every  week  for  food  at  San 
Buenaventura.  Robinson  mentions  a  small  chapel  as 
standing  near  the  beach,  and  a  fine  fountain  in  the 
garden  in  1829.  From  1822-1827  the  mission  supplied 
the  presidio  with  $26,155.  (8) 

language  of  tho  Indians  about  San  Buenaventura.  Comparatively  few 
of  Lis  writings  are  extant.  During  his  first  term  as  provident  be  managed 
the  into  rests  of  the  missions  with  much  skill,  but  during  his  second 
term  he  was  released  as  far  as  possible  from  such  duties  by  orders  from 
Spain,  In  order  that  he  might  writo  a  history  to  California.  In  1819  He 
promised  to  undortake  the  task,  but  what  progress  he  made,  if  any,  bo- 
fore  his  death  i*  not  known."  Banc,  II,  400-491. 

(7)  Fr.  Jose  Altimira  was  a  native  of  Barcelona,  whore  he  also  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order.  Ho  was  32  years  of  age  when  in  1819  ho  enmo  to  tho 
Moxican  college.  Ho  arrived  at  Monterey  August  18th,  1820.  He  served  at 
8  in  Francisco  in  1820-1824;  at  San  Franciso  Solano,  which  ho  founded,  in 
11U-L820:  and  at  Sai  Buenaventura  in  1820-1827.  As  Into  as  1800  he  was  said 
to  hdve  b*m  living  at  Tjneriffo.  Banc.  II,  578-679,  III,  flfc  (»)   111  579-5K>f 
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Fb.  Sufier  died  at  hit  pott  in  1881,  as  did  also 
his  companion  Fr.  Urla  in  1884.  Fr.  Bias  Ordaz  cam© 
to  San  Buenaventura  in  May  1888  and  remained  un- 
til 1883.  Fr.  Fortuni  was  sent  here  in  the  middle  of 
1887,  and  attended  the  mission  until  his  deuth  in 
1840.  (9) 

The  records  of  secularization,  the  blight  gf  the  mis- 
sions here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  very  meagre,  but 
it  was  not  effected  until  1887.  For  lack  of  a  mission- 
ary in  December  1840  the  sacristan  said  the  prayers 
at  several  burials.  Fr.  Antonio  Jimeno  was  stationed 
at  San  Buenaventura  temporarily  during  the  illness 

(0)  Banc,  III,  6.V8.  Fr.  Francisco  Sufier  was  born  in  January  1758  at 
Olot,  Catalufia.  He  received  the  habit  at  Barcelona  on  April  14th,  1779. 
Lea  Tin*  Cadiz  in  April  1804,  he  reched  the  Mexican  college  in  July, 
and  in  1X18  he  cam?  to  California,  His  missionary  service  was  at  San 
Carlos  in  1808-1809;  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1*09-1813;  at  San  Luis 
Roy  in  1814-1816;  at  Santa  Barbara  In  1816-182);  and  at  San  Buenaventura 
in  182M$?1.  Fr.  Sufier  was  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  elo- 
quence, but  his  usefulness  as  a  missionary  was  seriously  impaired  by 
his  broken  health.  From  1824  he  was  blind.  He  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Mexican  republic  in  1826.  His  death  occurred  on  January 
17th,  1731,  and  he  was  buried  next  day  in  the  mission  church. 

Fr.  Francisco  Javier  de  la  Concepcion  Urla  was  born  May  10th,  1770,  at 
Aixarna,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Spain.  He  became  a  Franciscan  on  Janu- 
ary ltfth,  1789.  at  San  Sebastian;  leaving  Cadis  on  May  8th.  1795,  he  came 
to  California  in  1797.  After  laboring  at  San  Fernando  in  1797-18U5,  he  re- 
tired to  his  college,  bnt  came  back  at  Uie  end  of  1807.  He  then  was 
stationed  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1808;  Santa  Ines  in  1808-1824,  Soled  ad  in 
1821-1828,  and  at  San  Buenaventura  in  1828-18*4.  Fr.  Urla  was  an  excel- 
lent manager  of  temporal  affairs,  and  noted  for  his  generosity,  especially 
to  the  Indians.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  un- 
stable republic  of  Mexico.  In  his  last  illness  he  went  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  died  at  the  house  of  Captain  Guerra  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber ISM.  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  mission 
church  by  Fr.  Jimeno. 

Fr.  Buenaventura  Fortuni,  or  Fortuny,  was  born  at  Moster,  Catalufta. 
in  February  1774,  and  received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  at  Reus  oa 
October  :«th,  1792.  He  left  Cadis  in  May  18ft),  and  came  to  California 
in  18CC.  His  minUtry  was  at  San  Jos£  in  1800-1825;  at  San  Antonio  in 
182.V-182G;  at  San  Francisco  Solano  in  1826--183H;  at  San  Luis  Key  iu 
l£tt-18:*3;  and  at  San  Beunaventura  in  1&S7-1840.  His  superiors  pro- 
nounced him  an  able,  zealous,  and  faithful  missionary.  He  was  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  man,  careful  in  temporal  management,  moderate  in  hi* 
vnws  and  expressions,  strict  in  religious  duties,  but  indulgent  to  the 
Indians,  and  noted  for  his  charitable  disposition.  In  1896  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  but  was  respectful  and  obedient  to  the  government,  say> 
Bancroft.  Like  Urla  he  went  to  Santa  Barbara  in  bis  last  days,  and 
died  at  the  residence  of  Jose  Ant.  Aguirr^  on  Dcvemter  16th,  1*40.  Ho 
was  buried  in  the  mission  vault  on  the  18  h. 
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of  Fr.  Fortuni,  and  teems  to  have  become  the  regu- 
lar missionary  ut  the  end  of  1840.  He  remained  until  x 
late  in  1848.  During  1842  and  1848  he  had  an  assist- 
ant in  the  person  of  Fr.  Francisco  Sanchez.  In  Nov- 
ember 1848  the  bishop  appointed  the  liev,  Jos6  Ma- 
ria  Rosales  curate  of  Sun  Buenaventura,  when  the 
church  prpperty'was  turned  over  to  him.  Rosales  had 
already  lived  there  for  nearly  two  years.  He  remain- 
ed until  after  1845,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temporal  management  of  the  mission.  Which  it 
seems  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Fr.  Jimeno  even  after 
he  was  transferred  to  Santa  Barbara.  Rosales  was  to 
receive  $50  a  month  from  the  mission  fund,  and  to 
have  a  garden  and  servants.  (10) 

In  1845  the  mission  estate  wfas  leased  or  rented  to 
Jos6  Arnaz  and  Narciso  Botello  for  $1,680,  and  finally 
sold  to  Jos6  Arnaz  for  $12,000  in  June  1848.  His  title 
was  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  1846-1848,  and  Arnaz  was  even  ousted  as  lessee  in 
1848.  (11) 

The  statistics  of  San  Buenaventura  from  March 
1782  to  December  81st,  1881,  are  as  follows :  baptisms, 
8,857;  deaths,  3098;  marriages,  1086.  There  were 
still  708  Indians  at  the  mission  in  1881.  The  number 
of  cattle  was  4,000;  sheep  8,100;  and  horses  140.  (12) 

According  to  Bancroft,  III,  660,  the  whole  number 
of  baptisms  from  1782-1884  was  8,876,  of  which  1,896 
were  those  of  Indian  adulte,  1,909  Indian  children,  4 
adults  and  67  children  de  razon;  marriages  1,107, 
of  which  11  de  razon;  deaths  8,216,  of  which  2,015 
and.  adults,  1,168  Indian  children,  22  adults  and  21 
children  de  razon.  The  largest  population,  1,880,  was 
in  1816;  largest  number  of  cattle,  28,400  in  1816; 
horses,  4,652  in  1814:  mules,  342  in  1813;  sheep,  '  18, 
144  in  1816;  goats,  488  in  1790;  swine,  200  in  1803; 

(10)  Bane.,  Ill,  068-001:  IV,  644-64*.    <U)  Banc.  IV,  645;  V.  55* ;  561;  684. 
(12)  "Inforroee  Genemle*,"  for  1831. 
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all  kind*  of.  animals,  41,8S6  ill  1816.  The  total  pro- 
duct  of  wheat  amounted  to  148,866  bushels;  barley, 


54,904  bushels;  maize,  51,214  bushels;  beans,  9,061 
bushels.  The  mission  lands  in  1822  extended  five 
leagues  north,  and  nine  to  ten  leagues  east.  (18) 

(13)   Banc.,  Ill,  57*44. 
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SANTA  B  ABB  ASA. 

Tci  Pmsx&xo  Of  Santa  Babbaba  Foundb©— Fb.  Jckipbbo  Skua  Diiaf- 

P<  INTSB—  SAVTA  BABBABA  MISSION  FoUNDBD  Olf  TBB  OLD  PLAN— TBB 
F3B8T  Ml88K>NABISS— TfiB  RtlLDIXOfi— CoNYEBBXONB— TlLEB  MaNCFAO 
TCBED— MOBB  BUXLOIX08*M-MlS8X09f  ABT  CHANOBJ— DXATH  Of  F«.  FxTRRSf  . 

Tbb  Tbxbd  Chubcb— Wall  Aboubd  Tbb  Pbopebtt— Indvsthies— Bkpoht 
Op  1802— A  Mission aby  Station  At  8  aoshmleel— Mission  Santa  Inez— 
Otbbb  I  tens— The  Bbsebvoib— Fb.  Cobtbb  Betibej- Miss  ion  ait 
Changes- Eabtbquaeb—  New  Chcecb. 

After  San  Buenaventura  had  been  founded,  Gov- 
ernor Neve  came  up  from  San  Gabriel  to  establish 
the  presidio  in  the  channel  district  for  the  protection 
of  the  missions  in  that  region.  Accordingly  the  party 
consisting  of  the  governor.  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  and 
sixty  or  more  soldiers,  marched  along  the  shore  to  a 
spot  about  nine  leagues  from  San  Buenaventura,  and 
near  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  which  like  its 
chief  was  called  Yanonalit.  Here  an  elevation  of  land 
was  found  suitable  for  a  fort.  A  large  cross  was  e- 
rected,  a  hut  constructed  to  serve  as  a  chapel,  and  a 
table  therein  prepared  for  an  altar.  On  the  next  day 
which  was  April  21st,  (1)  1782,  Fr.  Serra  blessed  the 
site  and  the  cross,  after  which  he  celebrated  Mass 
and  preached  a  touching  sermon.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  natives  were  more  friendly  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  Chief  Yanonalit  was  willing  to  ex- 
change presents.  Work  was  at  once  begun  and  oak 
timber  felled  for  the  chapel,  priest's  house,  store- 

il)  O'Kseft,  'Mission  Santa  Barbara'  p.  6,  says  it  was  tbs  29th. 
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house,  barracks,  and  palisade  enclosure.  The  Indians 
were  hired  to  do  the  work  and  paid  in  articles  of 
food  and  clothing.  Yanonalit  had  authority  over  a- 
hout  thirteen  rancherias,  and  his  friendship  proved  of 
great  advantage.  (2) 

As  Fr.  Junipero  naturally  supposed  the  mission 
would  be  founded  along  with  the  presidio,  he  re- 
mained for  soma  time  with  the  soldiers  and  their  fa- 
milies. Noticing,  however,  that  the  governor  made  no 
preparations  to  that  end,  Fr.  Serra  questioned  him 
regarding  the  *  matter.  The  governor  replied  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  begin  that  work  until  the  presidio 
was  completed.  "Then,  Sir,"  said  the  disappointed 
missionary,  "as  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  here 
at  present,  I  shall  return  to  Monterey  and  meet  the 
vessels  that  are  expected;  but  in  order  that  so  many 
people  may  not  be  without  Mass  and  priest,  I  shall 
call  a  Father  from  Sau  Juan  Capistrano."  This  he 
did,  and  then  started  for  San  Carlos,  after  he  had 
administered  confirmation  to  those  of  the  troops  who 
had  not  yet  been  confirmed.  Nor  was  Santa  Barbara 
established  during  the  life-time  of  the  venerable  Fr. 
Junipero. 

The  ships  which  Fr.  Serra  hastened  to  meet  at 
Monterey  did  not  bring  the  six  religious  he  had  ex- 
pected from  Mexico.  The  fault  lay  not  with  the  mis- 
sionaries nor  their  superiors,  but  with  the  govern- 
ment authorities  who  desired  to  overthrow  the  old 
mission  system,  and  to  introduce  the  plan  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  among  the  Yumas  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  only  a  short  time  before.  The  foundation 
of  Mission  Santa  Barbara  was  thus  delayed  indefi- 
nitely. (3) 

When  Fr.  Serra  died  in  1784,  Fr.  Palou  became 
superior  of  the  missions  temporarily.  Fr.  Lasuen  was 

m   Vida.  255;    O  Koefe,  5-6;    Banr..  I,  U77. 
(«)  Banc,  J,  H77;  Vida  SU-atfe 
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appointed  president  of  the  missions  in  1786.  The  Fr. 
Guardian  instructed  him  not  to  allow  any  new  mis- 
sion to  be  founded  except  on  the  old  basis ;  at  the 
same  time  he  informed  Fr.  Lasuen  that  more  Fathers 
would  come  to  California,  and  that  then  Santa  Bar- 
bara might  be  established  if  the  old  system  were 
continued,  but  not  otherwise.  Nor  did  the  Fathers 
pay  any  attention  to  the  repeated  request  of  the 
governor  to  go  on  with  the  founding  of  Santa  Barba- 
ra until  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  way. 

Fr.  Lasuen  then  went  down  to  the  presidio,  at  the 
end  of  October  1786,  with  two  of  the  newly  arrived 
religious,  and  superintended  active  preparations  for 
the  new  mission  which  was  to  be  dedicated  on  De- 
cember 4th,  the  feast  of  Santa  Barbara,  Virgin  and 
Martyr.  On  that  day  the  cross  was  raised  and  blessed 
at  a  place  called  in  Spanish  4E1  Pedragoso,'  in  the 
native  tongue,  Taynayam,  about  one  mile  from  the 
presidio.  Thus  the  4th  of  December  was  ever  since 
regarded  as  the  day  of  the  mission's  regular  founda- 
tion, though  the  ceremonies  were  interrupted  on  ac- 
count of  the  governor's  absence  and  his  order  to  sus- 
pend operations  until  his  arrival.  "Possibly,"  says 
Bancroft,  "Governor  Fag6s  had  some  thought  of  in- 
sisting on  the  innovations  which  had  caused  so  much 
controversy,  but  if  6o  he  changed  his  mind;  for  after 
his  arrival  on  December  14th,  the  Fathers  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on  in  their  own  way."  On  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  Fr.  Lasuen  celebrated  the  first  Mass 
and  preached  in  a  temporary  chapel  constructed  of 
boughs.  The  governor  and  a  few  soldier*  were  pre- 
sent. (4) 

Fathebs  Antonio  Paterna  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Cristobal  Orfimas,  one  of  the  new-comere,  were 
appointed  the  first  missionaries  of  Santa  Barbara. 
The  rainy  season  did  not  permit  the  erection  of 

(4)  O'Keefe  9;  Banc,  I,  422-428;    Bancroft  claim*  Fr.  Paterna  said  the 
tU  Ant  Maes. 


buildings  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  where- 
fore the  first  baptism  was  administered  at  the  presi- 
dio on  December  81st.  The  work  of  building  com- 
mencei  in  1787,  Fir^t  in  order  was  a  house  for  the 
missionaries  which  was  5x16  varas;  a  kitchen  5x0 
varas  was  added;  then  the  first  church  or  chapel  5x 
14  varas  arose,  followed  by  a  servants'  room  5x6  va- 
ras, a  granary  5x21  varas,  and  a  house  for  girls  or 
unmarried  women  5x12  varas*  A  carpenter  shop 
which  for  a  time  served  as  a  home  for  unmarried 
men  was  also  erected.  (5) 

All  the  buildings  were  built  of  adobe,  and  the 
walls  were  one  vara  thick.  The  roofing  consisted  of 
heavy  rafters,  across  which  long  poles  or  canes  were 
tied;  a  layer  of  soft  clay  or  mud  was  spread  over 
these,  then  finished  or  thatched  .with  straw.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1787  as  many  as  188  persons  had 
been  baptized;  and  at  the  end  of  1790  the  missicn 
registers  showed  698  baptisms,  148  marriages,  124 
deaths,  and  407  Indians  living  about  the  mission. 
The  number  of  cattle  was  208,  6heep  286,  and  horses 
30.  (6) 

In  1788  tiles  were  manufactured  and. the  buildings 
covered  with  them.  A  new  house  for  the  unmarried 
men  was  built,  and  the  church  enlarged.  A  second 
church  building,  5x80  varas,  arose  in  1789.  The  first, 
considered  much  to  small,  was  taken  down.  A  larger 
granary,  apartments  for  unmarried  women,  and  two 
rooms  for  the  muleteers  were  next  constructed  of  a- 
dobe,  well  plastered,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  In  1790 
two  houses  for  the  Fathers  were  built,  besides  a 
house  containing  dining  room,  kitchen,  hall,  store- 
room fuel  room,  lockup,  flour  and  meal  room,  a  room 
for  the  women,  and  a  structure  to  be  used  as  a  gran- 
ary. (7) 

(ft)  The  Tars  hat  31  Inebe*.     («)  "Inform**,"  1790, 
(7)  O'Koefe  Banc.,  h  424, 
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l*r.  Jos6  de  Miguel  took  the  place  of  Fr.  Ordmas 
in  1700,  and  Fr.  Paterna  died  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
1798.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Tapis.  Fr.  Mijruel  re- 
mained here  until  1798,  when  he. was  relieved  by  Fr. 
Juan  L^po  Qor:6z.  (8) 

Much  progress  was  made  in  mission  buildings  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  century.  A  third  church  of 
adobe  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1794. 
The  building  measured  9  and  one  fourth  by  45  varas, 
w  ith  a  sacristy  0  and  one  fourth  by  5  varas.  A  por- 
tico of  brick  was  added  to  the  front  in  1895,  and  the 
walls  were  plastered.  The  principal  industry  at  this 
period  was  tha  cording  and  weaving  of  wool  into 
blankets  and  cloth  for  the  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  rapidly  increasing,  it  became 
necessary  to  form  a  village,  and  give  a  separate 
house  to  each  family.  Land  was  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  near  the  mission,  and  in  1798  nineteen  houses 
were  built  of  adobe  for  as  many  families.  These  cot- 
tages measured  12x19  feet,  and  were  plastered, 
whitewashed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Moreover,  a  piece 
of  land  was  inclosed  by  an  adobe  wall  nine  feet  high 
and  1200  yards  long,  to  be  used  as  a  garden,  vine- 
yard, and  orchard.  Tho  wall  was  capped  with  tiles 
to  throw  off  the  rain.  In  the  same  year,  1798,  the  six 
chapels  of  the  church  were  each  adorned  with  an  oil 
painting.  In  1800  thirty-two  cottages  were  erected 
for  as  many  families.  These  houses  were  built  so  as 
to  form  streets  crossing  at  right  anglos.  In  the  same 
year  sixty  neophytes  were  engaged  in  weaving.  The 
carpenter  of  the  presidio  was  hired  at  one  dollar  a 

l»)  Banc  ,  I,  072-673.  Fr.  Antonio  Paterna  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and 
served  twenty  years  intho  Sierra  Gorda  missions  before  coming  to  Cal* 
iforui-i.  Ho  arrived  a  San  Diocro  on  March  12th,  1771.  Ho  was  supernu- 
merary at  San  Gabriel  until  May  1772,  and  the  regular  missionary  until 
September  1777.  Ho  was  acting  president  in  1772—177:1.  From  1777  to  17*0 
ho  was  stationed  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  at  Santa  Barbara  thereafter 
until  he  died  on  February  K'th,  I7li\  His  body  was  buried  in  the  mis* 
elon  church  on  the  next  day. 
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day  to  teach  his  trade  to  the  Indians;  and  a  corporal 
taught  tanning  at  $160  a  year.  Before  October,  165 
naguas  or  petticoat*  of  home  manufacture  had  been 
distributed,  800  yards  of  cotton  find  700  yards  of 
blanketing  woven.  $1,020  worth  of  soap  was  furnished 
to  Monterey  in  1798.  The  mission  supplies,  consisting 
of  implements,  groceries,  church  vestments  and  sacred 
vessels,  clothing,  etc.,  for  1790-1800,  amounted  to 
$10,600.  These  articles  were  purchased  by  the  Fathers 
in  Mexico  with  their  salaries  and  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  produce.  (9) 

In  1801  thirty-one  houses  to  accommodate  that 
many  Indian  families,  and  thirty-one  in  1802  were 
built,  making  a  total  of  113  Indian  dwellings,  enclos- 
ed on  three  sides  by  an  adobe  wall  nine  feet  high. 
Many  other  improvements  were  made  which  it  would 
be  to  tedious  to  enumerate.  According  to  a  state- 
ment drawn  up  by  Fr.  Lasuen  in  1802,  there  had 
been  baptized  at  Santa  Barbara  from  1786  to  Decem- 
ber 8l8t,  1802,  as  many  as  2,261  persons.  During  the 
same  period  989  dead  were  buried,  and  494  marriages 
were  contracted  before  the  Fathers.  1,098  Indians 
lived  at  the  mission,  which  owned  2,100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 9,082  sheep,  215  horses,  427  mares  and  foals,  and 
58  mules.  (10) 

In  1808-1807  there  were  189  additional  dwellings 
erected  for  as  many  Indian  families.  In  order  that 
the  missionaries  could  attend  to  the  distant  Indians 
more  effectively,  a  mission  station  was  established  a- 
bout  two  leagues  west  of  the  mission  at  'Sagshpileel,' 
or  'Mescaltitlan,'  a  large  rancheria  near  a  laguna.  An 
adobe  church  27x66  feet  was  built  there  and  dedicat- 
ed to  San  Miguel.  The  ruins  of  this  chapel  were  yet 
to  be  seen  near  the  old  houses  of  Daniel  Hill,  at  the 
uPatera,"  as  late  as  1886.  On  September  17th,  1808, 
Mission  Santa  In6s,  or  Yn6z,  was  founded.  It  was 

(9)  O'Kocfo  12-10;     Banc,  I,  672-073.  (10)  "Iuforxnof,"  1002. 
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situated  nearer  to  the?  rancherias  of  several  Indiail 
iamilies  baptized  at  Santa  Barbara,  but  enrolled  at 
Santa  In£;  after  that  date.  The  number  thus  with- 
drawn from  Santa  Barbara  war.  112,  which  accounts 
for  t!io  decrease  of  the  population  at  this  time.  All 
the  rancho.?  east  of  the  Santa  In6s  River,  including 
San  Marcos,  belonged  to  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  the  property  extended  to  the  "Rineon."  The 
principal  ranchos  for  wheat  and  corn  were:  San  Pe- 
dro y  San  Pablo,  or  Da.*?  Pueblos,  called  by  the  In- 
dians 'Mekeguwe ;'  San  Est£van,  in  the  native  tongue 
called  4Tokeene' ;  and  San  Miguel,  or  ^Sagshpileel.' 
Corn  and  beans  were  raised  at  San  Jos£  or  Abajo, 
and  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  or  the  Sauzal,  at  present 
a  part  of  the  Hope  ranch  bordering  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  arroyo  del  Burro.  Tokeene  or  San  Est£- 
van  is  all  that  land  north  of  the  present  stage  road, 
beginning  west  of  the  Arroyo  Pedragoso  at  the  new 
bridge,  and  continuing  to  the  Arroyo  del  Burro.  (11) 

A  great  many  improvements  were  made  by  the  Fa- 
thers in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Fr.  O'Keefe's  pam- 
phlet. Among  the  most  notable  works  are  a  reservoir 
40  varas  square,  still  in  perfect  condition,  and  a  very 
solid  dam  across  the  Pedragoso  Creek,  about  a  mile 
and  half  from  the  mission. 

Fathers  Tapis  and  Cortes  continued  as  missionaries 
of  Santa  Barbara  till  1805,  when  the  latter  retired  to 
Mexico.  Fr.  Tapis,  who  in  1803  had  succeeded  Fr. 
Lasuen  as  president  of  the  missions  in  California,  re- 
moved to  San  Carlos  in  1806.  Fr.  Marcos  Amestoy  be- 
gan his  labors  here  in  November  1804.  Fr.  Marcos 
Victoria  was  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1804-1805,  and  Fr. 
Jos£  Urresti  from  1806  to  1809,  when  Fr.  Luis  Gil  y 
Taboada  arrived.  Santa  Barbara  reached  its  highest 
figure  in  Indian  population  with  1,792  souls  in  1803, 

{ID  O'Koefo,  10-20;  Dane,  II,  U9-U0, 
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That  ground  iquirreh  had  already  proved  a  pest  at 
this  early  day  it  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  a 
thousand  of  these  animals  were  killed  in  nine  days 
of  May  1808.  (12) 

Duxtnro  the  month  of  December  1812  several  eartl  - 
quake  shocks  were  felt.  These  shocks  were  60  seveie 
that  all  the  mission  buildiugs  were  badly  damaged: 
the  church  in  particular  had  suffered  so  much  that  it 
was  thought  more  expedient  to  take  it  down  and 
erect  a  new  one  than  to  make  repairs.  A  new  stone 
church  was  accordingly  commenced  in  1816,  but  not 
completed  until  September  1820.  On  the  10th  of  that 
month  the  edifice  was  dedicated.  Three  Fathers  from 
other  missions  joined  the  two  resident  missionaries  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  church,  still  used  by  the  Fathers, 
U  60  varas,  or  nearly  180  feet,  long,  14  varas  wide, 
and  10  varas  high.  The  Avails  are  of  hewn  stone,  and 
nearly  six  feet  thick.  They  are  further  strengthened 
by  solid  stone  buttresses.  The  building  is  without 
doubt  the  strongest  mission  church  in  California.  (13) 

(12)  Banc,  II,  121.  Fr.  Juan  Lopo  Cortes  was  assumed  to  duty  in  Cali- 
forni  i  on  February  24tU.  1700.  He  wa«  stationed  at  San  Gabriel  from  Au- 
gust of  that  year  until  June  17P8,  at  d  at  Santa  Barbara  till  September 
1805;  in  November  he  sailed  for  Mexico.  From  September  1818  he  seem*  to 
hare  been  the  procurador  of  San  Fernando  college;  and  in  June  ltStl  ho 
was  slndico  of  the  same  monastery*     (13)  O'Koafe,  19:  Banc,  II,  865. 
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Mission  Banta  Barbara  in  1865  with  Autocrapn  of 
Fr.  Gonzales  Bubio. 
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SANTA  BARBARA—  (CONTINUED) . 


Indian*  Revolt— Opinion  Of  The  Iathebs— Fb.  Amestoy  Bei  ires— Death 
Of  Pe.  Antonio  Jaime— Fb.  Ripoll  Retires— Interesting  Items— Secc- 
larizatton— Statistics— Mission  Reports— Fr.  Anton.  Jimbno's  Death. 
Fb.  Jose  Jimexo  Retires— The  Mission  Rented  And  Sold— The  Inven- 
tory—Tbe  Community  Of  Santa  Barbara-Fathers  Romo  And  Codina. 
Death  Of  Fb.  Sanchez  -Hie  Bioobaphy. 

The  neophytes  of  the  three  missions  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  In6s,  and  La  Purisinia  in  1824  revolted  against 
the  military  authority,  and  caused  considerable  troub- 
le and  some  bloodshed  before  peace  was  restored.  The 
Fathers  in  Mexico  took  the  ground  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  ever  growing  discontent  of 
the  Indians  at  having  to  support  the  troops  by  their 
hard  labor  without  pay.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
claimed  that  the  first  outbreak  was  due  to  a  petty 
act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
it  was  fanned  into  a  revolution  by  continued  acts  of 
cruel  severity.  This  is  what  Fr.  Ripoll  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara reported  to  Fr.  Sarria  on  May  5th.  Fr.  Sarria 
also  seems  to  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  ill  feeling  shown  by  the  In- 
dians against  th*  missionaries.  (1) 

Fr.  Gil  y  Taboada  was  transferred  to  San  Gabriel 
in  1818,  and  Fr.  OlbSs  succeeded  him  until  1816;  Fr. 
Francieco  Sufier  then  arrived  and  remained  at  Santa 
Barbara  until  1828.  Fr.  Amestoy  retired  to  Mexico  in 
1814.  Only  ono  Father  seems  to  have  been  at  this 

l)  Banc,  II,  527-530, 
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mission  after  Fr.  Anieitoy's  derarture  until  July 
1815,  when  Fr.  Ripoll  was  placed  here.  (2) 

Fit.  Antonio  Jaime  came  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1821 
and  remained  until  1820,  when  he  died.  Fr.  Sufler 
left  the  mission  in  1823,  but  Fr.  Ripoll  remained  un- 
til 1828,  when  he  retired  to  Mexico.  Fr.  Juan  Moreno 
was  stationed  here  in  1827-1829,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Fr.  Antonio  Jimeno.  (8) 

IN  1827  Fr.  Ripoll  had  200  Indians  at  work  in  his 
woolen  factory,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  fountain 
and  a  water-mill.  About  1824  the  Fathers  laid  the 
cornerstone  and  prepared  adobes  for  a  church  at  San 
Emilio,  but  the  work  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  revolt.  In  1822  the  mission  lands  were  described 


(2.)  Banc,  II,  384.  Fr.  Marcos  Amestoy  loft  Guadalajara  for  California 
April  23d,  1804,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  August  14th.  His  only  sta- 
tion was  Santa  Barbara  from  November  1804  to  September  22d,  1814,  when 
he  sailed  for  Mexico,  disabled  by  a  paralysed  arm. 

(3)  Fr.  Jaime,  or  Anton  o  Mariano  Francisco  MUruel  Gaspar  Jayme  do 
Seguras,  was  born  at  Palma  on  the  island  of  Mnllorca  in  1757.  lie  re- 
ceived tho  habit  of  S\  Francis  in  1774  at  Palm?.  He  volunteered  for  Mo 
ico  and  arrived  at  the  college  ^f  San  Fernando  in  August  17J\  Ho  came 
to  California  in  August  17U5,  and  served  at  San  Curios  till  February  170  . 
He  was  thea  stationed  at  Sole. lad  for  25  years  until  October  liCl,  when  Le 
was  transferred  as  invalid  to  Santa  Barbara.  His  namo  is  inteparatel/ 
connected  with  the  mission  of  Soled 41.  In  later  years  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  by  the  torments  of  rheumati  m.  Ho  died  on  December  2d, 
1820,  a  id  his  remains  were  dopositod  iu  tli3  vault  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
church. 

Fr.  A  ttonio  Ripoll  was,  Hko  Jaymo,  a  nativo  of  Palma  :'n  Mullorca, 
where  he  was  born  iu  1785.  He  became  a  Franciscan  in  171*9,  and  arrived 
in  Mexico  in  June  1810.  A  year  lator  ho  was  assigned  to  the  California 
missions,  and  came  to  San  Diego  by  way  of  Lower  California  in  July 
1812.  He  was  stationed  at  Purisima  until  May  1815,  and  at  Santa  Barbara 
till  January  1828.  In  1822  ho  was  raiding  at  his  native  town.  Fr.  Ripoll 
was  noted  for  his  enthusiasm  in  any  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  industries  and  of 
mission  buildings.  At  the  time  of  the  Bouchard  uttack  he  organised  a 
neophyte  force  of  180  men.  In  tho  Iudian  revolt  of  1824  Fr.  Ripoll  saw 
nothing  but  an  act  of  Indians  who  wore  protecting  church  property  and 
the  missionaries.  Hence  the  subsequent  killing  of  natives  was,  in  his  eyes, 
murder.  From  that  time  he  was  discouraged  and  unwilling  to  endure  tho 
later  troubles  to  which  tho  Fathers  wore  subjected  as  Spaniards  and  roy- 
alists. Ho  determined  to  leave  the  country  secretly  that  he  might  avoid 
detention  and  annoyance  by  the  military,  and  rondo  good  his  oscapo  in 
company  of  Fr.  A'timira.  Banc,  II,  576-. 7 3. 


&8  extending  seven  to  eight  leagues  east  to  west,  and 
three  to  four  leagues  north  to  south.  (4) 

Thb  Indian  population  decreased  to  679  in  1881.  In 
1836  it  was  480,  and  in  1840  not  more  than  250.  In 
1881  the  mission  still  owned  2,600  cattle,  8,000  sheep, 
150  mules,  and  210  horser.  (5) 

After  the  mission  was  secularized  in  1834  the  de- 
cline was  rapid,  yet  the  buildings  were  kept  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  at  most  of  the  other  establishments. 
Anastasio  Carrillo  was  the  comisionado  to  secularize 
Santa  Barbara.  In  1888-1839  Manuel  Cota  was  admin- 
istrator. In  1839  his  accounts  were  found  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the  natives 
were  dissastisfied  with  Cota's  management.  Finally 
he  was  suspended  for  cruelty  to  the  Indians  and  in- 
solence to  Fr.  Duran.  In  1839  Fr.  Duran  was  author- 
ized to  expend  $fi00  for  clothing  for  the  Indians  who 
under  Fr.  Duran's  supervision  again  became  more 
contented  and  industrious.  In  1840,  however,  Fr.  Du- 
ran urged  the  appointment  of  an  administrator,  as  he 
did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tem- 
poralities. (6) 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's  existence 
before  secularization  was  ordered,  1786-1834,  the  to- 
tal number  of  baptisms  was  5,679,  of  which  2,490 
were  Indian  adults,  2,168  Indian  children,  and  1,021 
children  of  other  than  Indian  parents.  There  were 
1,524  marriages  contracted  before  the  Fathers,  of 
which  200  were  not  Indian.  The  deaths  amounted  to 
4,046,  of  which  number  2,446  were  Indian  adults, 
1,288  Indian  children,  160  adults  and  152  children  of 
other  than  Indian  blood.  The  largest  number  of  cattle 
owned  by  the  mission  at  one  time  was  5,200  in  1809; 
sheep,  11,066  in  1804;  horses,  1,337  in  1816;  mules. 
340  in  1823;  goats,  200  in  1792;  swine,  200  in  1823; 

(4)  Banc.  II,  576-S79.  (5)  "laformea  Gonerajes"  dd  ftflo  ltfU. 
(0;  Banc,  III,  G50-0W. 
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and  nil  kinds  of  animals,  16,090  in  1809.  The  total 
product  of  wheat  amounted  to  152,797  bushels ;  barley, 
24,733  bushels ;  corn,  19,084  bushels;  and  beans,  2,458 
bushels.  (7) 

The  last  report  rendered  to  the  government  cf 
Mexico  concerning  th<»  missions  was  signed  by  Fr.  An- 
tonia  Jimeno  in  1888.  The  missionaries,  however,  con- 
tinued to  report  the  state  of  the  mission  to  their 
respective  prefects  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
bishop.  The  prefects  sent  these  report*  to  the  colleges 
of  San  Fernando,  or  Guadalupe.  Thus  Fr,  Gonza- 
les Rubio  made  a  report  of  Mission  San  Jos£  as  late 
as  1841.  (8) 

Santa  Barbara  remained  in  charge  of  Fr.  Antonio 
Jimeno  until  late  in  1840,  when  he  went  to  San  Bue- 
naventura. Fr.  Duran,  though  president  or  superior 
of  the  Fernandinos  in  California,  was  the  associate 
missionary.  He  became  the  principal  missionary  on 
the  departure  of  Fr.  Antonio,  and  remained  at  his 
post  until  his  death  in  1846.  Fr.  Antonio  Menendez, 
the  Dominican  chaplain  of  the  presidio,  was  buried 
at  the  mission  in  April  1882.  Fr  Antonio  Jimeno  re- 
turned in  1844  and  remained  at  Santa  Barbara  until 
1856,  or  a  little  later,  when'  he  retired  to  Mexico 
Fr.  Jos6  Gonzalez,  of  the  Zacatecan  Fathers  came  to 
Santa  Barbara  in  1848,  and  resided  there  many 
years.  Fr.  Jos6  Jimeno  came  to  Santa  Barbara  from 
San  Gabriel  in  1858  and  remained  until  his  death  in 
1856.  (9) 

The  temporal  management  of  the  mission  was  re- 
stored to  the  missionaries  in  1848,  but  in  1845  Fr. 
Duran  asked  the  governor  to  relief  him  of  the  care 
of  the  temporalities.  The  good  Father  in  his  old  age 

(7)  Banc,  III,  657.  According  to  the  Informea  Generates,  from  17*'-1K81. 
December  31st,  there  had  been  baptised  5,483  persons,  1,467  couples  joined 
in  marriage,  and  3,674  dead  buried.  (8)  O'Keefe,  26.  (9)  Banc,  III, 
650-438;  IV,  643.  For  the  biographies  of  Fathers  Duran  and  Jimeno  see 
Fart  I. 


hail  become  discouraged,  as  the  Indians,  though  res- 
pectful to  him,  were  careless  and  wasteful.  The  pro- 
perty was  accordingly  appraised  in  July  1845,  Fr. 
Duran  being  one  of  the  committee. 

Finally  in  December  1846  the  mission  estate  was 
rented  by  the  governor  to  Nicholas  A.  Den  and  Dan- 
iel Hill  for  $1,200  a  year.  The  principal  buildings, 
however,  were  reserved  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 
The  Indiaus  were  to  retain  a  part  of  the  building?, 
to  have  lands  assigned  them,  to  be  at  liberty  to 
work  for  the  lessees  or  for  themselves,  and  to  have  a 
third  of  the  rental;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  received  anything  beyond  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining. (10)  In  June  1840  the  mission  was  sold  to 
Richard  S.  Den  for  $7,500,  but  the  title  was  subse- 
quently annulled,  it  secmr.  (11) 

This  practically  put  an  end  to  Santa  Barbara  as  an 
Indian  mission,  but  not  to  the  monastery  which  con- 
tinued as  the  only  Franciscan  community  in  Califor- 
nia for  many  years.  For  the  subsequent  events  at 
Santa  Barbara  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  21 
a  id  22,  Part  I,  and  to  Part  III. 

On  an  accompanying  cut  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  community  of  Santa  Barbara  as  it  existed 
about  the  year  1880.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  religious: 

1.  Fr.  Jos£  Maria  Romo,  guardian;  2.  F.  Joseph 
J.  O'Keefe,  vicar;  8.  Fr.  Francisco  Sanchez,  definit. ; 
4.  Fr.  Bonaventure  Fox ;  5..  Fr.  Francisco  Arbondin ; 

(10)  B:ioc  ,  IV,  (MX-JU.  O'Keefe  29.  Tho  inventory  of  July  25th,  1205  gives 
the  following  valuations:  Luilriings  reserved  lor  the  bishop  and  mis- 
sionaries &t  rooms,  $1, 5(A);  storehouse  and  goods  $1,552;  cellar  and  contents, 
976$;  soap  factory  and  outfit,  $393;  tannery  etc.,  $250;  smithshop  etc.,  $100; 
wearing  rx>m«,  loom,  etc.,  $120;  carpontcrshop,  $41;  majordomo's  house, 
$W5;  vaquero's  outfit,  $24;  orchard  with  512  fruit  trees,  $1,500;  vineyards 
with  3,005  vines  1,720;  816  cattle,  398  horses,  and  9  mules,  $3,545;  carrals, 
$265;  San  Jose  vineyard  with  2,2ti2  vines  and  100  trees.  $1,&5;  cieuepuita 
with  crops,  $J00;  Sau  Antonio,  a  corral,  $25;  rancho  of  San  Marcos  with 
buildings,  vineyards,  grain,  140  cattle,  90  horses,  and  1,7:X)  sheep,  $6,950; 
a  total  valuation  of  $25,845.    (11)   Banc,  V,  633. 
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C.  Bro.  Anthony  Gallagher;  7.  Bro.  Joseph  0?Malley; 
8.  Bro.  Dominic  0.  ReM.  Fathers  Homo  and  Codina 
died  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  but  the  date  is  not  known. 
Fr.  Francisco  de  Jesu  Sanchez  after  a  saintly  life 
died  at  Santa  Barbara,  on  April  17th,  1884.  (12) 


Foundxno  Op  Tn  Mission— Success  Op  Tub  Pathfbs— Fathxm  Aiioita 
And  Fbbmakdks  Bmm«— Nbw  Ciiuich— Rkpobt  Op  Pi.  Patkijls— Mis- 
sionaby  Changes — Kabthquake  In  1812— Destsuction  Op  Thb  Buxt  • 
di nor— Mission  Removed—  New  Chubcii—  Pibe— Deaths  Op  Pathees  Bo- 
deiouei  And  Patbeae— Indian  Revolt— Last  Missionaet— Statistics. 

As  early  as  17794780  it  had  been  determined  to 
found  a  mission  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  San- 
ta Barbara  Channel,  and  to  name  it  La  Purisima 
Concepcion  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  (1)  The  establishment  was  de- 
layed, however,  until  certain  government  restrictions 
obnoxious  to  the  missionaries  had  been  removed.  In 
June  1785  Governor  Fagfo  recommended  a  site  on 
the  Santa  Rosa  River,  now  the  Santa  In6s  River; 
and  in  March  1786  General  Rengel  instructed  the 
governor  to  proceed  with  the  foundation  of  La  Puri- 

(12)  Ho  was  born  st  Leon,  Mexico  in  1813.  Ho  came  to  California  with  the 
other  Zacatecanos  in  1833,  but  nothing  is  heard  of  him  there  until  1812, 
when  he  became  the  missionary  of  San  Buenaventura.  Bancroft  thinks  Fr. 
Sanchez  remained  behind  In  Lower  California  while  the  other  Fathers 
proceedod  to  Upper  California.  Fr.  Francixco  was  stationed  at  San  Bue- 
naventura in  1812-18 43  and  again  in  1852-1853;  at  Santa  Ines  in  18M-1S50 
where  he  was  rice-rector  of  the  seminary.  In  1874  Fr.  Sanches  with  Fr. 
Codina  and  Brother  Joeeph  O'Molley  took  charge  of  the  diocesan  or- 
phan asylum  for  boys  at  Pajaro.  He  remained  there  until  1879,  when  lie 
returned  to  Santa  Barbara.  The  body  of  Fr.  Benches  was  interred  in  the 
mission  vaults,        (1)  Vids,  210, 
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sima.  This  was  done  after  the  government  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  conditions  the  Fathers  laid  down.  Fr. 
Lasuen  went  up  from  the  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara 
to  the  site  selected,  called  by  the  natives  Algsr- 
cupi,  where  on  December  8th,  1787,  he  blessed  the 
place,  raised  the  cross,  celebrated  Mass,  and  preached 
a  sermon.  Thus  the  mission  of  La  Purisima  was  nom- 
inally founds  J,  though  on  account  of  the  rains  act- 
ual work  was  not  begun  until  several  months  later. 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  March  1788,  the 
mission  escort  with  a  band  of  laborers  and  servants 
went  up  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  Early  in 
April  Fr.  President  Lasuen  arrived  with  Fathe:s 
Vincente  Fuster,  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  Jose 
Arroita,  a  new-comer.  After  four  months  the  two 
missionaries  had  already  enrolled  seventy-nine  neo- 
phytes. By  the  end  of  1790  the  records  showed  801 
baptisms,  62  marriages,  and  23  deaths.  At  the  same 
time  the  mission  possessed  169  cattle,  464  sheep,  26 
horses,  and  834  other  animals.  Only  278  Indians  lived 
at  the  mission,  though  there  were  over  fifty  ranche:- 
ias  in  the  Purisima  district.  (2) 

Fit.  Fuster  did  not  remain  long  at  the  mission,  as 
Fr.  Crist6bal  Or&mas  of  Santa  Barbara  replaced  him 
in  1789.  Fr.  Ordmas  was  succeeded  in  1792  by  Fr. 
Antonio  Calzada,  who  labored  here  until  August  1796, 
when  Fr.  Gregorio  Fernandez  arrived.  Fr.  Arroita, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Purisima  Ooncepcion,  re- 
mained at  the  mission  until  June  1796,  when  he  re- 
tired to  Mexico.  In  1798  Fr.  Calzada  returned  and 
served  as  missionary  until  1804,  when  Fr.  Mariano 
Payeras  took  his  place.  Fr.  Juan  Martin  was  also  sta- 
tioned here  in  1796-1797.  In  1805  Fr.  Fernandez  left 
California  for  Mexico.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Ju- 
an Cabot,  who  departed  in  the  next  year  to  give 
way  to  Fr.  Geronimo  Boscana. 

(2)  Banc.,  I,  42W25;  Infonnet  Guoeralw,  1790. 
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Is  1705  the  Fathers  began  to  collect  material  for  a 
new  church,  as  the  old  building  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. The  new  edifice  was  completed  before  the  end 
of  1802.  It  was  built  of  adobes  and  roofed  with 
tiles.  (8) 

In  1810  Fr.  Payeras  made  a  full  report  to  the  Fr. 
Superior  of  the  state  of  his  mission.  From  this  re- 
port we  learn  that,  with  the  help  of  interpreters,  he 
had  made  a  complete  catechism  and  manual  of  con- 
fession in  the  Indian  language  by  means  of  which 
the  neophytes  were  becoming  more  or  less  perfect  in 
the  knowledge  of  religion.  He  had  found  many  er- 
rors in  matters  of  faith,  and  even  idolatry  at  first, 
but  he  had  made  progress  in  uprooting  the  worship 
of  Achup,  or  Ohupu.  Nearly  all  mothers  had  given 
birth  to  dead  infants;  preaching,  teaching,  and  even 
chastisement  had  for  a  while  been  powerless  to  ar- 
rest the  evil,  or  to  make  known  its  direct  cause. 
There  remained  no  more  gentiles  to  be  baptized  ex- 
cept at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues. 
The  natives  were  docile,  industrious,  and  not  inclined 
to  run  away.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  them  at  work, 
sing,  and  pray,  and  especially  to  see  them  bear  their 
sufferings,  beg  for  confession,  and  die  like  good 
Catholics.  For  five  years  not  a  kernel  of  grain  could 
be  raised  without  irrigation;  but  certain  springs  had 
been  found  which  promised  well  for  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  live-stock  had  been  purchased,  and  the 

(3)  Banc,  I,  673;  II,  123.  Fr.  Francisco  Jose  do  Arroita  came  from  Spain 
to  Moxico  in  17&4.  Ho  was  seat  to  California  in  April  1786,  and  tti- 
tionod  at  San  Luis  Obispo  until  December  1767 ;  and  at  Purisima  Le  was 
till  June  1796,  about  which  time  he  sailed  for  ban  Bias. 
Fr.  Gregorio  Fornaudoz  was  born  at  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1751;  became  a 
Franciscan  in  1772;  came  to  America  in  1735,  and  to  California  in  1791. 
He  served  at  S  in  Luis  Obispo  from  November  1794-1790;  and  nt  Purisi- 
ma from  May  1790  to  Ssptombor  19D5.  Ho  also  officiated  at  San  Franc i  cj 
in  June  1791.  Fr.  Fernandez  was  styled  'un  angel'  when  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia; "and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  angelic  qualities  dete- 
riorated in  California,"  says  Bancroft.  He  sailed  for  Mexico  on  November 
6th  1£*. 
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prospects  for  meat,  tallow,  and  wool  were  excellent. 
The  report  is  ,dated  January  18th,  1810.  (4) 

In  1816  Fr.  Payeras  himself  became  president  of  the 
California  missions,  yet  he  continued  to  reside  at  Pu- 
risima;  but  Fr.  Boscana  left  the  mission  at  the  end 
of  1811.  Fr.  Est6van  Tapis,  president  of  the  missions, 
also  served  here  in  1811-1818.  Fr.  Antonio  Ripoll  ar- 
rived in  1812  and  remained  till  1815;  Fr.  Luis  Gil 
from  1815  to  1817;  Fr.  Ullibarri  in  1818-1819;  and 
Fr.  Jos6  Sanchez  in  1820-1821.  The  population  began 
to  decrease  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  but 
in  livestock  Purisima  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition until  December  1816  and  January  1817,  when 
there  was  no  rain,  and  sheep  died  by  the  hun- 
dreds. (5) 

On  December  21st,  1812,  there  was  an  earthquake 
while  the  Fathers  were  making  their  examination  of 
conscience.  The  earth  shook  so  violently  that  it  was 
difficult  to  stand.  A  brief  examination  showed  that  the 
church  walls  had  been  thrown  out  of  plumb.  Just  be- 
fore 11  o'clock  there  came  another  more  violent  shock 
which  brought  down  the  church  and  nearly  all  the 
mission  buildings,  besides  about  100  neophyte  houses 
of  adobe.  The  earth  opened  in  several  places  and 
emitted  water  and  black  sand.  Several  persons  were 
wounded,  but  none  were  killed.  Subsequent  floods 
completed  the  devastation,  so  that  very  few  buildings 
were  worth  repairing.  Huts  of  wood  and  grass  were 
hastily  erected  for  shelter  and  religious  service;  but 
in  March  1818  the  Fathers  petitioned  their  superior 
for  a  permit  to  rebuild  the  mission  on  another  site 
across  the  river  at  Los  Berros,  or  Amun.  The  request 

(4)  Banc,  Id  1*&  (ft)  Banc,  II.  966-967.  In  January  and  February  1810  boko 
measurements  wert  made  by  the  Fathers,  which  ehowed  the  distance 
from  Purls  lma  to  ttanta  Iocs  ts  be  6  and  H  leagues  and  610  rarae ;  to  San 
Lull  Oblrpo  by  way  of  La  Oracloea  16  leagues  leei  260  rarat ;  and  to 
Ban  Antonio  raneho  for  way  of  the  (rarflen  of  Mateo  throe  toAfrucs  and 
8,400  T»r*s, 
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was  granted,  and  the  transfer  effected  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor;  but  of  the  progress  in  erecting 
the  new  building*  little  or  nothing  is  known,  though 
the  church,  houses,  and  irrigating  canal  are  said  to 
have  been  completed  in  two  years.  The  church  was 
only  a  temporary  structure,  but  a  new  one  of  adobes 
and  tiles  was  finished  in  November  1818.  In  the  same 
year,  September  20th,  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the 
neophytes  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  required  a 
year  to  repair  the  damage?.  (0) 

Fb.  Sanchez  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Rodriguez  in 
1821,  but  the  latter  died  in  1824,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Fr.  Victoria.  Fr.  Victoria  seems  to  have 
been  alone  at  Purisima  until  18&1,  when  Fr.  Moreno 
came  to  the  mission.  Fr.  Payeras  also  died  ut  Purisi- 
ma in  1823.  (7) 

The  great  event  of  1824  was  the  Indian  revolt,  dur- 
ing which  the  place  was  retaken  after  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  In  the  re- 
volt the  mission  buildings  were  much  damaged,  and 
it  seems  that  the  church,  though  a  new  structure, 
had  to  be  rebuilt  ;  at  all  events  a  new  church  was 


(6)  Banc,  II,  201 :  307-968.  (7)  Banc,  II,  480:  W0.  Fr.  Antonio  Catari- 
no  Rodriguez  wan  ono  of  the  few  native  Mexican  Franciscans  in  Califor- 
nia before  l&JU.  lie  was  born  at  San  Luis  Potoai  on  January  1st,  1777,  atd 
received  the  habit  in  his  native  city,  where  he  also  filled  the  ofiices  of 
vicar,  master  of  uovices,  and  lector  of  moral  philosophy.  Ho  joined  the 
missionary  college  of  San  Foruaudo  iu  Auirust  1808,  and  arrived  at  Mou- 
torey  on  June  £M.  130J.  His  missionary  gorrico  was  at  Santa  Cruz  till 
1811,  at  San  Luis  Obispo  until  1321,  and  at  Purisima  till  his  death  in 
1824,  Ho  died  at  San  Lu'h  Obispo,  however,  ou  November  24th,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Unit  mission.  Early  in  the  year  of  his  death,  al- 
ready ill  and  infirm,  Fr.  Rodriguez  was  taken  by  the  rebel  Indians  and 
kept  as  a  prisoner  for  several  weeks,  but  ho  was  treated  with  great  res- 
pect, and  worked  earnestly  for  the  interests  of  his  flock  at  the  time  of 
their  surrender. 

Fr.  Mariano  Payeras  was  born  on  October  10th,  1709,  at  Inca,  Island  of 
Mai  lore  a,  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  on  September  5th,  1704  at 
Palma.  He  left  Spain  in  January  179(1.  and  in  February  1796  he  was  sent 
to  California.  Fr.  Payeras  was  stationed  at  San  Carlos  from  1?9<M7?8;  at 
Soled  id  from  November  1798  to  1803;  at  San  Diego  from  September  ltftt 
to  1804 ;  and  at  Purisima  from  1804,  to  tho  day  of  his  death  April  2bth, 
1828,  though  after  1813.  when  he  became  president  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, a  largo  part  of  hi?  turn  was  spmt  in  travelling  from  mission  to 
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dedicated  on  October  4th,  1S25.  The  mission  lands  in 
1322  extended  11  league*  from  north  to  south,  and 
four  and.  0.1  leagues  from  ea*t  to  west.  The  soil  was 
good,  but  irrigation  was  necessary.  Frosts,  grasshop* 
per*,  and  squirrels  were  very  troublesome  At  Purisi- 
ma. The  mission  furnished  412,821  worth  of  supplies 
tj  the  presidio  in  1S22-1S27.  (8) 

For  years  the  Indian  population  of  Purisima  had 
been  decreasing  until  at  the  close  of  1881  there  were 
only  404  natives  at  the  mission;  and  about  the  year 
1840  only  120  were  left,  with  perhaps  as  many  more 
scattered  in  the  region  belonging  to  Purisima.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Fathers  on  December 
31st,  1881,  the  mission  possessed  10,500  cattle,  7,0J0 
sheep,  and  100  horses.  (9) 

In  1834  Domingo  Carrillo  was  appointed  comisiona- 
do  to  secularize  the  mission  of  Purisima  Concepcion; 
this  he  effected  in  the  next  year.  An  inventory  was 
taken  in  1888  and  the  mission  estate  valued  as  fol- 
lows: Chief  building  with  twenty-one  rooms,  $4,800; 
twelve  smaller  buildings,  $1,205;  furniture  and  imple- 
ments, $2,001 ;  contents  of  the  storehouse,  $6,265; 
grain  and  produce,  $4,821;  church  ornaments,  etc.,  $4, 
1144;  church,  $400;  library,  $655;  live  bells,  $1,000; 
three  gardens,  $728;  live-stock,  $201.  The  following 
named  ranches  were  valued  at  the  price  annexed: 
Sitio  de  Minion  Vieja,  $875;  Sitio  de  Jalama,  $784; 
Los  Alamos,  $1,185;  San  Antonio,  $1,418;  Santa  Lucia, 
$1,080;  San  Pablo,  $1,060;  Todos  Santos,  $7,176;  Gua- 
dalupe, $4,065;  live-stock,  $17,821. 

In  February  1889  more  than  600  sheep-  were 
drowned  in  the  floods.  In  1848  the  mission  estate  and 
other  property,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was  restored  to 

minion.  Ho  was  president  till  April  1st  182U,  and  vicario  prefecto  from 
May  1816.  From  April  1st,  182U,  till  hU  death  Fr.  Payeras  was  oomisario 
prefecto,  and  also  comiaario  del  santo  oflcio.  In  October  1819  he  was 
thanked  in  the  king's  name  for  his  services  against  ti  e  Bouchard  rebel'. 
(6)  Banc,  II,  Ml.     (d)  Informes  Generates  alio  1831 ;  Banc,  III,  666-66. 
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the  management  of  the  Fathers,  but  in  1845  it  was 
sold  by  the  governor  to  John  Temple  for  $1,110.  In 
1844  Fr.  Duran  reported  2C0  Indians  for  Purisima  and 
neighborhood,  no  livestock  or  cultivated  lands,  but 
a  email  *  vineyard.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  small -pox  carried  away  most  of  the  Indians  and 
broke  up  the  community.  (10) 

Fr.  Victoria  remained  at  his  post  until  August 
1835,  when  Fr.  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  succeeded  him. 
Fr.  Arroyo  was  transferred  to  Santa  In6s  in  1886, 
after  which  date  it  seems  there  was  no  regular  m's- 
sionary  at  La  Purisima.  Fr.  Juan  Moreno  was  here 
in  1884,  and  possibly  he  was  in  charge  part  of  the 
time  in  1836-1840.  For  a  few  months  the  venerable 
Fr.  Abella,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Fernandinos  who 
came  to  California  before  1800,  served  as  missionary 
at  Purisima,  and  then  died.  (11)  After  Fr.  Ramon's 
death  the  mission  was  in  charge  of  Fr.  Juan  Moreno 
and  a  secular  priest,  the  Rev.  Miguel  Gomez,  though 
both  resided  at  Santa  In€s  most  of  the  time.  After 
the  sale  of  the  estate  in  1845,  when  the  Indians  had 
scattered,  Mission  La  Purisima  Concepcion  was  aban- 
doned. (12) 

(10)  Bin'.,  Ill,  661-600;  IV,  647-3kM.  (11)  Fr.  Ramon  Abella  was  bora 
May  28th,  1764,  at  Montforte,  A  raff  on,  Spain,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at 
Zaragosa  March  6th,  1784.  He  joined  the  college  of  San  Fernando  in  1795, 
and  arrived  in  California  in  1798.  His  missionary  service  of  44  years  was 
pasted  in  success  i<n  nt  San  Frrncbco  in  17ft -1810;  San  Carlos  181M&3: 
ban  Luis  Obispo  1*  83-1842;  and  Purititra  in  February-May  1842.  In  1817  and 
1811  Fr.  Antonio  accompanied  expeditions  to  the  pagans.  His  narratives  of 
the  tours  are  still  extant.  Ee  was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  Ba- 
ttel, and  there  is  hardly  a  mission  register  in  California  that  does  not 
show  his  name.  He  was  considered  by  his  superiors  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ten  lout  and  able  Fathers  in  the  country  for  missionary  work.  In  1826 
Fr.  Abella  professed  obedience  to  the  new  Mexican  republic,  but  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  Before  leaving  San  Carlos  he  became  sick  and  infirm; 
and  his  term  of  service  at  San  Luis  Obispo  was  one  of  illness.  Fr.  June- 
no  In  1842  charged  administrator  Querra  snd  others  with  having  robbed 
Fr.  Abella,  and  with  having  treated  the  old  Father  "with  the  greateet  in- 
gratitude, inhumanity,  and  vlleness  "  Fr.  Bauiou's  last  days  were  passed 
at  Santa  Ines,  whoro  he  was  burled,  on  May  24th,  1842,  in  the  presbytery 
on  the  epistle  aide,  about  two  varai  from  tfco  eburcU  mXU 
(12)  Banc,  IT,  047;  V,  <&, 
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From  the  time  that  Purisima  was  founded*  in  1787 
down  to  December  01  et,  1881,  when  the  general  mis- 
sion reports  cease,  the  number  of  baptisms  was  8, 
245;  marriages,  1,011;  and  deaths,  2,688.  (18) 


Peep akatxohb— Found r> o  Of  The  Miabiox— Fb.  Lasuxk's  Bitobt—  In- 
structions To  Thb  Quabds-Esectio*  Or  Buildings— Dedication  Of 
The  Chc?ch— Gloont  Peospects— Mission abirs— Fathers  Salaeae,  Lo- 
pez, And  Fernandez  Retire— Muedee  Of  Fe.  Quintan  a— Punishment 
Of  The  Criminals— Mission  art  Ch  a  noes— Fathers  Marquinez  And  Ol- 
bes  Retire— Disease  Among  The  Indians— Other  Items— Seculariza- 
tion—Inventory— The  Last  Mission  a  by— Statistics. 

In  1789  it  was  determined  to  found  two  new  mis- 
sions, one  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude,  and  the 
other  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  necessary  pre- 
liminaries were'  arranged  between  the  viceroy  and 
the  Fathers,  and  four  missionaries  were  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  establishments.  Two  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  dollars  were  to  be  paid  to  the  sln- 
dico  at  Mexico,  $1,000  for  each  mission,  and  $200  for 
travelling  expenses  for  each  missionary ;  and  in  April 

(13)  Informed  Gonornles  del  afio  cle  1831.  According  to  Bancroft  the  fet.i- 
tiatics  down  to  1831  are  as  follows:  Total  number  of  baptisms,  3,314,  of 
which  number  1,740  were  those  of  Indian  adults,  1.402  Indian  children, 
four  adults  and  7H  children  de  gente  de  razon.  Deaths,  2,711,  of  which  1, 
790  were  Indian  adults,  002  Indian  children,  one  adult  and  18  children  of 
settlers  or  soldiers.  Marriages  1,031,  of  which  only  five  couples  were  do 
treute  de  razon.  The  largctt  population  ever  reached  at  Purisima  was  1, 
520  in  1804.  The  largest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  mission  in  any 
one  year  was  13.000  in  lrfJO;  horses,  1,451  in  1821;  mules,  300  in  1824;  sheop- 
12,000  in  1820;  goats,  292  in  1791;  all  kinds  of  animal  I,  23,882  In  1821. 
The  total  product  of  wheat  wai  0,522  bushels;  com,  23,255  bushels: 
barley,  9,300  bushels ;  and  beans,  4,81*  bushels.  Banc,  III,  661-408, 
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1700  the  sindico  Fr.  Ger6nimo,  sent  provisions  and 
tools  for  Santa  Cruz  to  the  value  of  $1,021.  This  in- 
formation reached  California  at  the  end  of  July  1790, 
together  with  Fathers  Danti,  Miguel,  Rubi,  and  Ta- 
pis, and  everything  necessary  except  the  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels.  This  omission  caused  delay,  and 
it  was  not  until  July  1791  that  a  positive  assurance 
came  from  the  viceroy  that  ihese  articles  would  be 
sent.  He  then  ordered  the  Fathers  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  founding,  and  meanwhile  to  borrow 
the  needed  articles  from  the  other  missions.  What 
further  happened  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Fr. 
President  Lasuen  to  Governor  Romeu,  written  on 
September  29th,  1791.  It  is  as  follows: 

uIn  view  of  the  superior  order  of  his  excellency  I 
at  once  named  the  missionaries.  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  the  commandant  of  this  presidio  the  ne- 
cessary aid  for  exploring  anew  the  region  of  Sole- 
d&d,  and  there  was  chosen  a  cite  having  some  advan- 
tages over  the  two  previously  considered.  I  applied 
to  the  missions  for  vestments  and  sacred  ve3sels; 
and  as  soon  as  the  commander  of  the  Aranzazu 
furnished  the  help  allowed  for  the  new  establish- 
ments, 1  proceeded  to  Santa  Clara  in  order  to  ex- 
amine anew  in  person  the  site  of  Santa  Cruz.  I 
crossed  the  sierra  by  a  long  and  rough  road,  and  I 
found  in  the  site  the  same  excellent  fitness  that  had 
been  reported  to  me.  I  found  besides  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter very  near,  copious,  and  important.  On  the  day  of 
San  Augustin,  August  28th,  I  said  Mass,  and  a  cross 
was  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  establishment  is  to 
be.  Many  gentiles  came,  old  and  young,  of  both  sex- 
es, and  showed  that  they  would  gladly  enlist  under 
that  sacred  standard,  thanks  be  to  God!  I  returned 
to  Santa  Clara  by  another  way,  rougher  but  shorter 
and  more  direct.  I  had  the  Indians  improve  the  road 
and  was  perfectly  successful,  because  for  this  as  for 


everything  else  the  the  comandante  of  San  Francisco, 
Don  Hcrmcncgildo  Sal,  has  furnished  with  the  great- 
est activity  and  promptness  all  the  aid  I  had  asked 
for.  I  ordered  some  little  huts  made,  and  I  suppose 
that  by  this  time  the  missionaries  are  there.  I  found 
in  Monterey  the  two  corvettes  of  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition, and  the  commander's  power  to  please  obliged 
me  to  await  their  departure.  I  endeavored  to  induce 
them  to  transport  the  Santa  Cruz  supplies  by  water, 
but  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  however,  some  were  sent  there  by  land, 
and  with  them  a  man  from  the  schooner  which  came 
from  Nootka  under  Don  Juan  Carrasco.  The  plan  is 
to  see  if  there  is  any  shelter  for  a  vessel  on  the 
coast  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  transport  thither  what 
is  left.  To-morrow  a  report  is  expected.  This  measure 
is  taken  because  we  lack  animals.  To-day  eleven  In- 
dians have  departed  from  here  with  tools  to  con- 
struct a  shelter  at  Soled&d  for  the  Fathers  and  the 
supplies.  I  and  the  other  Fathers  are  making  prepa- 
rations, and  my  departure  thither  will  be,  by  the  fa- 
vor of  God,  the  day  after  St.  Francis,  October  8th  at 
the  latest."  (1) 

Comandante  Sal  now  started  out  from  San  Francis- 
co fo:  Santa  Cruz  with  a  corporal  and  two  privates. 
The  corporal  of  the  mission  guard  was  fully  instruct- 
ed respecting  his  duties.  He  was  admonished  to  con- 
stant precautions,  kindness  to  the  gentiles,  harmony 
with  the  Fathers,  strict  performance  of  religious  du- 
ties, etc.  The  instructions  were  about  the  same  as 
those  given  to  the  soldiers  at  the  other  missions.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  when  escorting  the 
missionaries  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  away  from  the  mission.  If  a  missionary- 
desired  to  go  to  a  distant  mission,  word  had  1o 
be  sent  to    San  Francisco,  and  a  guard  obtained 

(1)   Banc,  I,  *?1-4CU 
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from  the  presidio.  From  Santa  Clara  Sal  proceeded 
to  Santa  Cruz  in  company  with  Fathers  Salazar  and 
Baldomero  Lopez,  On  the  24th  of  September  some 
Christian  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  were  set  to  work 
cutting  timber  and  building  a  hut  for  the  mission- 
aries, while  these  were  looking  for  a  suitable  piece 
of  land  to  sow  twenty-five  fancgas  of  wheat.  A  fine 
plain  was  found  near  a  stream  called  by  the  explo- 
rers of  1709  Arroyo  de  Pedro  Regalado.  The  mis- 
sion site  was  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Rio 
San  Lorenzo,  also  nam3d  in  1739.  The  chief,  Stgert, 
came  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  promised  to 
become  tho  first  Christian  of  his  tribe,  and  Sal  a- 
greed  to  be  godfather. 

On  Sunday,  September  25th,  Don  Hermenegildo  Sal 
took  formal  possession  of  the  place,  Holy  Mass  was 
celebrated,  the  To  D^uni  chanted,  and  thus  Mission 
Santa  Cruz  formally  established.  Santa  Clara  sent  a 
contribution  to  the  new  mission  consisting  of  G4 
cattle,  22  horses,  77  fanegas  of  grain,  and  26  loaves 
of  bread.  San  Francisco  gave  five  yoke  of  oxen,  70 
sheep,  and  two  bushels  of  barley;  and  San  Carlos 
furnished  seven  mules  and  eight  horses.  Church 
vestments,  etc.,  were  also  provided  by  the  older  mis- 
sions. 

At  the  end  of  1791  the  neophytes  numbered  eighty- 
f  >ur,  but  after  another  year  they  had  increased  to 
22i.  In  1796  the  number  was  523,  the  highest  ever 
reached.  (2) 

The  church,  whoso  cornerstone  had  been  laid  with 
due  solemnity  on  February  27th,  1793,  was  formally 
dedicated  to  its  holy  use  on  the  10th  of  May,  or  pos- 
sibly March,  1794,  by  Fr.  Pena  of  Santa  Clara,  with 
tie  assistance  of  Fathers  Gil  and  Sanchez,  and  the 
resident  missionaries.  The  next  day  Holy  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  new  edifice.  The  building  measured 

tf)  Informoa  Oanoralos  Uol  aflo  do  1790;  Banc,  I,  403-05. 
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about  thirty  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and 
was  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  foundation  walls  to 
the  height  of  threo  feet  were  of  stone,  the  front  wan 
of  masonry,  and  the  rest  of  adobes.  About  the  other 
mission  buildings  but  little  is  recorded,  except  lhat 
the  last  two  sides  of  the  Hquare  were  completed  in 
1795.  A  flouring  mill  was  built  and  began  to  run  in 
t!  e  autumn  of  1796,  but  it  was  badly  damaged  by 
th:»  rain*  in  December.  In  1798  a  granary  of  two 
stories  and  a  house  for  the  looms  were  finished. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  mission  pros- 
pects were  far  from  encouraging.  At  the  beginning 
of  1798  Fr.  Fernandez  wrote  that  everything  was  in 
a  bad  shape.  A  hundred  and  thirty  eight  neophytes 
had  deserted  and  left  only  thirty  or  forty  to  work, 
while  the  land  was  overflowed  and  the  planting  not 
half  done.  The  church  had  been  damaged  by  the 
flood;  the  live-stock  was  dying;  and  a  dead  whale  on 
the  beach  had  attracted  an  unusual  multitude  of 
wolves  and  bears. 

The  missionary  founders  of  Santa  Cruz.  Fathers 
Salazar  and  Lopez,  served  here  till  July  1795  and 
August  1796  respectively,  at  or  about  which  dates 
they  departed  for  Mexico  to  seek  the  retirement 
of  their  college.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fathers 
Manuel  Fernandez  and  Jose*  de  la  Cruz  Espi.  The 
latter  was  replaced  in  May  1797  by  Fr.  Francisco 
Gonzalez,  while  the  former  had  as  successor,  after 
his  departure  from  tho  country  in  October  1798,  Fr. 
*  Carranza.  (3) 

(:*)  Banc,  I,  49S-4US.  Of  Fr.  Alonso  Isidor  Salazar  we  know  nothing  till 
ho  became  missionary  at  Santa  Cruz;  ho  probably  arrived  from  Mexico  a 
little  earlier  in  the  samo  year  1791.  On  May  11th,  1796,  while  at  the  col- 
lege of  San  Fernando  he  wrote  a  lorn:  report  on  California. 

Fr.  Baldomoro  Lopez  came  to  California  in  1791,  and  was  stationed  at 
Santa  Cruz  until  ho  retired  in  August  179J.  was  most  of  the  time  in 
ill  hoalth ;  in  Mexico  it  seems  he  regained  his  health,  for  on  August  fcth, 
1M8,  he  was  elected  guardian  of  San  Fornando. 

Fr.  Manuel  Fernandez  was  born  in  1707  at  Tuy  in  Galicia,  Spain.  He  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  Order  at  Compostela  in  1781  joined  the  collcf  o  of 
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Nothing*  of  importance  occurred  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  except  that  in 
1805  Captain  Goycocchea  recommended  that  the  neo- 
phytes of  the  mission  be  divided  between  Santa  Cla* 
ra  and  San  Juan  Bautiata,  and  that  the  Fathers  be 
employed  in  new  fields,  since  all  the  Indians  in  the 
district  had  been  converted.  The  year  1812,  however, 
saw  an  awful  crimo  committed  at  Santa  Cruz:  Fr. 
Andres  Quintana  was  brutally  murdered,  though  it 
was  first  supposed  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  (4) 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of 
of  October  12th,  1812,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
by  Fathers  Viader  and  Duran.  The  suddenness  of  the 
death  caused  an  investigation,  which  was  conducted 
by  Lieutenant  Estudillo  during  the  following  week; 
but  the  conclusion  was  that,  as  there  were  no  signs 
of  violence,  the  missionary  had  died  a  natural  death. 
About  two  years  later  suspicions  were  again  aroused. 
A  new  investigation  was  made,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Fr.  Quintana,  though  sick  himself,  had 
been  called  from  his  room  at  night  to  visit  a  man 
said  to  be  dying,  and  that  on  the  way  he  had  been 
murdered  in  a  most  diabolical^  manner.  The  body  had 
then  been  taken  back  to  the  room  of  the  missionary, 
put  to  bed,  and  the  door  afterwards  carefully  locked. 
Nine  or  ten  Indians  were  tried  for  the  crime,  and 
the  case  was  sent  to  Mexico  for  final  sentence.  In 
the  spring  of  1816  the  sentence  came  by  which  five 
of  the  criminals  were  condemned  to  receive  two 
hundred  lashes  each,  and  to  work  in  chains  from  two 

San  Fernando  in  1790,  and  came  to  California  in  1794.  He  was  one  of  flv> 
Fathers  who  arrived  recommended  by  Fr.  Mw?arte*ui  as  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  several  who  had  exhausted  Fr.  Lasucn's  patience.  Fr. 
Fernando  was  stationed  at  Santa  Clara  in  1794,  but  was  much  nt  San 
Francisco  in  179a.  He  was  sent  to  Santa  Crux  in  1795  and  remained  there 
till  October  179*,  when  he  obtained  permiss'on  to  retire  on  account  of 
sickness. 

(4)  Banc,  II,  1W;  888-889.  Fr.  Audres  Quitana  was  a  native  of  Antofia- 
na,  Alava,  Spain.  He  landed  at  Monterey  August  Hist,  1805,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Santa  Crui  from  November  of  that  year  until  his  death. 
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to  ten  years.  Two  others  of  the  accused  had  mean- 
while died  in  prison,  and  one  of  the  five,  Lino,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  leader,  died  in  1817  at  Santa 
Barbara  presidio,  where  the  convicts  had  been  sent 
io  servo  out  their  time.  Only  one  is  said  to  have 
survived  the  punishment. 

On  November  21st,  1820,  another  Indian,  Albert  c, 
imprisoned  at  San  Francisco,  was  examined  on  the 
subject,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
join  the  conspiracy,  but  that  he  had  refused.  Ia  the 
sentence  it  appears  that  the  defence  of  the  murder- 
ers had  been  excessive  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
murdered  missionary.  The  officials  in  Mexico  seem  to 
have  attached  some  importance  to  this  absurd  i  lea, 
vo  that  Governor  Sola  felt  himself  called  upon  to  re- 
ply. He  denied  the  charges  of  the  Indians,  and  eulo- 
gized Fr.  Quintana  as  a  model  of  kindness,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  duty:  first  in  leav- 
i ii ir  San  Carina  to  aesist  sick  a  missionary,  and  then 
in  rising  from  a  sick-bed  to  visit  that  of  an  Indian 
.supposed  to  be  dying.  And  still  further  the  governor 
declared  that  after  a  close  investigation  he  could  find 
no  evidence  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers, 
and  that  their  errors  were  for  the  most  part  on  the 
ride  of  mer  *y.  (5) 

Fr..  (Jonzalez  labored  at  Santa  Cruz  until  June 
IF  re,  when  l.e  retired  to  Mexico.  Fr.  Quintana  had 
:  ucceeded  him  until  1812.  Fr.  Carranza  left  the  mis- 
sion in  August  1808.  The  two  Fathers,  Jos6  Antonio 
and  Francisco  Javier,  Una  served  here  as  supernu- 
meraries in  1806-1808,  and  Fr.  Antonio  Rodriguez  ar- 
rived in  June  1809,  but  remained  only  till  1811.  Fr. 
Tapis  was  at  Santa  Cruz  for  a  time  in  1812;  but  Fa- 
thers Marquinez  and  Escud£  held  out  longer,  the  for- 
mer from  1811  to  1817,  and  the  latter  from  1812  to 
1 818,  when  Fr.  01b6s  arrived.  Fr.  Gil  was  transferred 

C,>    Kane.   II.  :^7-:M». 


to  Santa  Cruz  in  1S20.  Of  Ibis  number  of  mission- 
aries Fr.  Marquinez  departed  for  Mexico  from  Santa 
Cruz.  Fr.  01b6s  aho  returned  to  his  college  in  1821, 
bo  that  Fr.  Gil  y  Taboada  toiled  nlono  here  after 
that  date,  except  for  the  period  1827-1880,  when  Fa- 
thers Antonio  Jimeno,  Jos£  Jraquin  Jimeno,  nr.d 
Juan  Moreno  were  at  Santa  Cruz  much  of  that  time. 
Iu  1880  Fr.  Gil  left  the  mission  in  charge  of  Vr.  Jot 6 
Jimeno,  who  remained  at  his  post  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Zacatecan  Fathers  in  1883.  (6) 

The  mortality  at  San  Cruz  was  very  great  at  this 
period.  Fr.  Gil  writing  on  the  subject  eays  that  the 
Indians  were  all  impregnated  with  venereal  disease, 
so  that  the  slightest  change  in  the  temperature  pro- 
strated them,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  were  sick  at 
the  same  time.  The  mission  lands  extended  three 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  to  nine  leagues 
from  east  to  west,  though  only  three  miles  were  of 
use.  Grasshoppers  and  other  insects  did  much  damage 
to  the  cultivated  fields,  yet  the  taxe3  on  mission  pro- 
duce amounted  to  about  $880  a  year.  Supplies  to  the 
guards  averaged  about  $35  a  month,  and  the  supplies 
furnished  to  the  presidio  during  1821-1830,  except 
1817,  amounted  to  $5,GC0.  On  December  81st,  1881, 
the  mission  possessed  3,500  cattle,  5,403  sheep,  and 
140  horses;  at  the  same  time  298  Indians  were  still 
living  at  the  mission.  (7) 

The  mission  was  secularized  in  1884-1885  by  Ignacio 

(0)  Banc,  II,  151-155 ;  387;  025.  Fr.  M  a  reel  i  no  Marquinoz  was  a  native  of 
Trovifio,  Vizcaya,  Spain,  when*  he  was  born  in  May  1779.  ne  took  the 
habit  in  November  17Ja,  and  joiuod  the  college  of  San  Fernanda  in  1804. 
After  his  arrival  in  California  in  July  1810,  he  served  as  missionary  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  from  September  of  that  year  to  November  1811,  and  then 
at  Santa  Cruz  until  May  1817.  As  late  as  1811  he  was  still  living  at  the 
college.  Ill-health  had  been  the  reason  for  his  retirement. 

Fr.  Ramon  Olbea  was  born  at  Atoca  in  Aragon,  Spain,  February  8th, 
178f ;  he  took  the  the  habit  at  Ziraguza  January  1st,  1802;  joined  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  June  10th,  1810,  and  reached  California  in  1812. 
Ho  was  ttitloned  at  Santa  In$*  iu  1812-1813;  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1813- 
1816;  at  San  Luis  Rcy  in  1816-1818;  and  at  Snnta  Cruz  from  June  1818  to 
November  1821,  when  he  went  to  Mexico  on  account  of  ill-health. 
(7)  Banc,  II,  62&-02C;    Informed  Oeneralos  del  alio  1831. 
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del  Valle,  the  comisionado.  The  value  of  the  property 
when  turned  over  to  the  secular  authorities  at  the 
end  of  1886  was  $47,000,  exclusive  of  land  and  the 
church  property,  besides  $10,000,  which  had  l>een  dis- 
tributed to  (he  Indians.  There  is  no  record  of  sub- 
sequent  distributions,  or  how  the  estate  disappeared; 
but  in  1839  Hartnell  found  only  70  Indians,  with  per- 
haps as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district,  and  a- 
bout  one  sixth  of  the  liv.  •  ;tock  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer inventory. 

The  church  property  in  1885  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $32,142  as  follows:  Buildings,  $8,050;  orna- 
ments, bells,  etc.,  $23,505;  library  of  162  volumes, 
$386.  The  live-stock  consisted  of  3,700  cattle,  500 
horses,  2,900  sheep,  18  mules,  10  asses,  and  28  swine. 
In  1839  there  were  left  86  cattle,  127  horses,  and 
1,026  sheep.  Lands,  buildings,  and  fruit  trees  were 
valued  at  less  than  $1,000  in  1846.  In  the  same  year 
only  about  40  Indians  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  mission. 

In  1888  Fr.  Antonio  Suarez  del  Real  of  the  Zacate- 
cans  succeeded  Fr.  Jimeno,  and  remained  at  Santa 
Cruz  until  about  1844.  Fr.  Anzar  of  San  Juan  Bautis- 
ta  seems  also  to  have  officiated  here  in  1844-1845. 
Thereafter  there  is  no  definite  record  of  any  resident- 
Father  at  Santa  Cruz.  .(8) 

From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Mission  Santa 
Cruz  in  1791  down  to  December  81st,  1881,  the  Fa- 
thers baptized  2,424  persons,  blessed  820  marriages, 
and  buried  1,946  dead.  (9) 

(8)   Banc.  Ill,  IV,  662;  V,  042 

(0)  Informes  Generate*  del  afio  1831.  Bancroft,  III,  694  gives  the  follow* 
tag  statistics  for  the  same  period  down  to  18B4 :  Total  number  of  baptisms 
2,466,  of  which  1,277  Indian  adults,  939  Indian  Children,  six  adults  aud  244 
children  de  gente  de  razon.  Marriages,  £47,  of  which  63  de  razon.  Deaths, 
2,035,  of  which  1,359  Indian  adult*,  574  Indiau  children,  45  adults  and  47 
children  de  razon.  Largest  population  ever  reached  at  Santa  Cruz,  644  in 
1798  Largest  number  of  cattle  3,700  in  1828;  horses  900  in  1828;  mules  92  in 
1805;  sheep  8,:XX1  in  1826;  swine  150  in  all  kinds  of  animals  12,502  in 
1827.  Total  product  of  wheat  9,900  bushels;  barley  13,180  bushels;  maizo  30- 
500  bushels ;  bsans  9.250  bushels ;  miscellaneous  grains  7,000  bushels. 
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Fr.  President  Lasuen  selected  the  site  for  Mission 
Soledad  early  in  1791,  but  not  till  September  29th 
did  a  party  of  natives  depart  from  San  C&rlcu  to  e- 
rect  the  necessary  buildings.  On  October  ninth,  with 
the  assistance  of  Fathers  Sitjar  and  Garcia,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Arguello,  the  guards,  and 
a  number  of  Indian?,  Fr.  Lasuen  blessed  the  place, 
erected  and  blessed  the  mission  cross,  and  thus 
ushered  into  existence  the  mission  of  Our  Lady  of 
Solitude.  The  spot  was  called  Chuttusgelis  by  the  na- 
tives, but  to  the  Spaniards  the  region  had  been 
known  as  Soledad  since  the  first  occupation  of  the 
cmntry. 

The  first  baptism  of  an  Indian  took  place  on  No- 
vember 23d,  1791.  One  other  entry  in  the  mission  re- 
cords deserves  special  mention.  From  them  it  appears 
that  on  May  19th,  1793,  there  was  baptized  a  Ncotka 
Indian,  twenty  years  of  age,  "Iquina,  eon  of  a  gen- 
tile father,  named  Taguasmiki,  who  in  the  year  1789 
was  killed  by  the  American  Gret  (Gray),  captain  of 
t'le  vessel  called  Washington  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Boston."  (1) 

(1)  See  beginning  of  preceding  chapter.  Banc,  It  Hist.  Cal.  I.  496-500. 
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At  the  end  of  the  flr3t  year  Soledad  counted  elev- 
en converts,  but  on  December  8let,  1800,  the  books 
showed  704  baptisms,  164  marriages,  and  221  deaths. 
512  Indians  lived  at  the  mission  which,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  1,000  cattle,  8,000  sheep,  and  04 
horses.  (2) 

Fathers  Diego  Garcia  and  Mariano  Rubi  were  the 
lirst  missionaries  of  Soledad.  The  former  was  present 
at  the  founding  of  the  mission,  and  the  latter  ar- 
rived soon  after,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  he  left 
the  mission  in  January,  and  the  country  in  February 
or  March  1703.  Fr.  Garcia  also  left  La  Soledad  in 
February  1702,  but  returned  in  December  and  re- 
mained until  March  1796,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
San  Francisco.  Fr.  Gili  succeeded  Fr.  Rubi  and  staid 
at  Soledad  until  the  arrival  of  Fr.  Espi  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1795  Fr.  Espi  gave  way  to  Fr.  Mar- 
tiareno,  who  labored  at  the  mission  for  two  years, 
when  Fr.  Carnicer  took  his  place  until  1798.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  the  missionaries  were  Fathers 
Antonio  Jaime  and  Mariano  Paycras,  since  March 
1796  and  November  lirst,  1798,  respectively.  In  1808 
Fr.  Ibanez  relieved  Fr.  Payeras.  (8) 

The  epidemic  in  the  spring  of  1802  was  particular- 
ly severe  at  Soledad.  On  February  5th  the  Fathers 
reported  that  the  Indians  through  fear  were  abandon- 
ing the  mission ;  that  each  day  five  or  six  deaths  oc- 
curred; and  that  the  missionaries  were  overworked. 
Yet  three  years  later  the  same  mission  reached  its 
largest  population  with  727  neophytes.  After  that 
date  the  Indian  population  f  lowly  decreased  until 
1810,  when  it  was  the  smallest  mission  in  the  pro- 
vince, except  San  Carlos.  (4) 

(2)  Informcs  Genornles,  nflo  18C0.  (3)  Fr.  Mariano  Rubi  was  ono  c  f 
the  four  Fathers  who  arrived  in  California  in  July  1790  sent  expressly  for 
tho  new  establishments.  Ho  was  stationed  at  Sin  Antonio  from  17P0  to 
September  1731,  and  at  Soledad  from  October  1791  to  January  17WJ,  when 
he  retired  to  Mexico  on  account  of  ill  health.  Banc,  I,  190-500:  II,  152. 
(4)      Bancroft,  II,  1?2-J5a;  '.HQ, 
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A  new  church  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1808  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  straw-covered  adobe  build- 
ing, till  then  used  for  a  place  of  worship.  Governor 
Don  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  died  at  Soledad  on 
July  24th,  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  While  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  ill- 
ness, and  hastened  to  Soledad  in  order  to  put  him- 
self under  the  care  of  his  old  friend  Fr.  Ibanez.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  mission  church  by  Fr. 
Ibanez  on  Tuesday  July  20th.  His  will  directed  that 
his  body  be  shrouded  in  the  Franciscan  habit  and 
buried  at  the  mission  where  he  might  chance  to  die. 
One  hunl red  Masses  were  to  be  said  for  his  soul  at 
San  Miguel  and  also  at  San  Antonio.  (5) 

Fr.  Ybanez  died  at  Soledad  in  1818,  (tt)  and  left 
Fr.  Antonio  Jaime  to  toil  alone  until  Fr.  Juan  Cabot 
came  in  1820.  In  the  following  year  Fr.  Jaime  was 
transferred  to  Santa  Barbara.  Fr.  Cabot  in  turn  was 


(5)    Bancroft,  II,  152-153;  204-2,5. 

(C)  Ibid.  U85-a86.  Fr.  Ibanez,  or  as  hj  and  others  wrote  it,  Ybafiez,  was 
n  n  an  of  large  and  varied  experience,  and  quite  famous  among  his  bro- 
ther missionaries.  He  was  born  at  Tarragona  in  Catalonia,  Spain,  on  Oc- 
tober 26th,  1740,  and  became  a  Franciscan  at  the  convent  of  Zaragoza  on 
February  8th,  1757.  H^r*  hs  received  the  several  sacred  Orders,  serving  al- 
Mt  as  master  of  the  choir.  He  arrived  at  the  college  of  San  Fernando  de 
Mexico  in  May  1770,  and  was  attached  to  the  choir  there  until  1774,  when 
failing  health  indue Mm  to  obtain  a  transfer  to  a  convent  in  Micho- 
can,  wiience  in  1781  ho  was  transferred  to  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  do 
Queretaro,  as  a  member  of  which  community  he  served  seventeen  years  in 
Sonon  ,  chiefly  at  Dolores  del  Saric.  He  made  his  journeys  usually  on  foot, 
in  1800  he  again  joined  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  and  was  sent  in  1801 
to  California.  Until  180:1  he  was  stationed  at  San  Antonio,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  on  November  26th,  1818.  he  labored  at  Soledad,  where 
he  was  buried  next  day  by  Fathers  Jaime  and  Sarria  in  the  mission 
church.  In  person  he  was  tall,  broad  shouldered,  and  of  great  strength.  In 
chiracter  he  was  not>d  for  his  kindnoss  tj  all  of  low  estates  or  whom  he 
deemed  in  any  way  oppressed.  He  was  fond  of  teaching  the  soldiers  of  tho 
guard  to  rend  and  write,  and  never  tired  of  instructing  the  neophytes  in 
work  and  music.  Governor  Arrillaga  and  Fr.  Ibafiez  were  always  firm 
friendf.  On  Arrillaga's  second  coming  to  California  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  Father  at  Soledad  with  vocal  and  instrumontal  music,  and  with  ver- 
ses composed  by  Fr.  Ibafiez  himself.  In  his  last  Illness  tho  Father  refused 
to  excuse  himself  from  any  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Church  or  the 
OMor.  Fr.  Sarria.  who  was  serving  as  chaplain  at  the  camp  ou  the  Sali- 
nas, hastened  to  Soledad  to  perform  tho  last  officos  for  the  old  mission** 


alone  at  the  mission  until  1824,  when  Fr.  Francisco 
Javier  de  Uria  succeeded  him. 

There  were  several  changes  among  the  missionaries 
of  Soledad  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century.  Fr. 
Jaime  left  the  mission  in  1821,  and  Fr.  Juan  Cabot 
in  1824;  Fr.  Francisco  Javier  de  Una  served  in  1824- 
28;  Fr.  Pedro  Cabot  in  1828-29;  and  Fr.  Prefect  Sar- 
ria  came  here  to  live  in  the  middle  of  1829.  On  May 
5th,  1822,  the  Fathers  and  neophytes  met  to  take  the 
oath  of  independence  from  Spain,  and  on  November 
19th,  1826,  the  Indians  formally  elected  one  of  their 
number  to  go  to  Monterey  to  represent  them  in  an 
cleeion  de  partldo.  (7) 

The  mission  furnished  $1,150  to  Monterey  presidio 
in  1829.  Mission  lands  in  1822  extended  9  to  20 
leagues  east  to  west,  and  8  leagues  north  to  south. 
The  soil  was  poor  and  yielded  tolerable  crops  only  in 
the  wet  seasons.  There  was  some  irrigation;  but 
frosts  and  locusts  did  much  damage.  On  April  22d, 
1829,  Fr.  Cabot  informed  governor  Echeandia  that  he 
could  not  establish  a  school  for  want  of  a  teacher,  of 
funds,  and  of  scholars.  The  record  of  an  election  in 
1826  is  as  follows:  uAt  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Seno- 
ra  de  la  Soledad,  this  day  Sunday  November  19th, 
1826,  I  the  Chief  Alcalde  QeWmimo,  last  night  sum- 
moned the  people  all  to  come  to  the  church;  and  all 
being  juxemblcd,  we  attended  our  Mass  and  com- 
mended oun  elves  to  the  Virgin  to  give  us  a  good 
heart  that  we  might  do  what  the  comandante  of  the 
presidio  had  directed  us  to  do.  After  hearing  the 
Mass  we  went  out  of  the  church,  and  being  together 
with  all  the  people  1  named  Senor  Simon  Cota,  who 
can  write,  as  my  secretary,  and  chose  two  scrutators 

ry,  and  to  leave  ia  tho  mission  record  a  narrativo  of  his  life  and  Yirtuer. 
In  frtiffment*  of  the  old  mission  books  of  Pimeria,  Sonora,  arc  the  signa- 
tures of  Ibnfloz  as  Coxmxnxmbo  of  Caborca  In  April  1706;  and  as  mission- 
ary of  Saric  in  J 73?  and  besides  he  often  officiated  at  San  Francisco  del 
At!  down  to  179().    (7)  Banc,  II,  aft-ftD;  822. 
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Odilon  Quepness  and  Felipe  de  Jesus;  and  out  of  all 
the  people  eleven  were  set  aside  as  the  coraandanto 
prescribes,  and  then  all  the  people  retired  except  the 
eleven,  and  they  talked  among  themselves  whom  of 
all  the  men  of  the  mission  they  would  send  to  Mon- 
terey. Three  wanted  Fernando,  one  was  in  favor  of 
Isidro,  two  preferred  Valentin,  and  four  Juan  de  Di- 
os;  and  all  the  ten  concluded  that  Juan  de  Dios  was 
the  one  God  desires  to  go  to  the  comandante  of  Mon- 
terey, and  hold  himself  subject  to  his  orders.  And 
this  is  to  be  known  by  all  the  people  and  this  paper 
we  all  that  are  here  present  will  sign,  affixing  there- 
to a  cross  because  we  cannot  write;  and  Juan  de  Di- 
os will  carry  it  with  him.  (Here  are  the  crosses).  Be- 
fore me,  Simon  Cota,  secretary  of  the  junta."  (8) 

The  venerable  Fr.  Vincente  Francisco  Sarria  for- 
merly comisario  prefecto  of  Fernandinos  died  at  Sole- 
dad  on  May  24th,  1833.  (9)  "Soledad,''  says  Gleeson, 
(10)  "of  which  Fr.  Sarria  was  pastor  was  once  a  flour- 
ishing Christian  settlement,  possessing  its  hundreds 
of  converts  and  thousand  of  cattle.  Want  had  never 
been  known  there  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
up  to  the  moment  of  confiscation.  Immediately  upon 
the  change,  however,  so  great  wai  the  plunder  and 
devastation  of  everything  belonging  to  the  mission 
that  the  Father  who  remained  at  his  post  with  a  few 
of  the  Indians,  was  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life ;  yet  reduced  as  he  was  to  the 
greatest  extremity  he  would  not  abandon  the  rem- 
nant of  his  flock.  For  thirty  years  he  had  labored  a- 
mong  them,  and  now,  if  necessary,  he  was  ready  to 
die  in  their  behalf.  Broken  down  by  years  and  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  one  Sunday  morning  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  above  mentioned  year,  Ihe 
holy  old.  man  assembled  in  his  little  church  the  few 

(8)   Bancroft  II.  G-*2-G£J.      (9)   Ibid.  Ill,  OSS;  Glooson  says  with  others  it 
waj  l&JS,      (\0)   Gkcson  ji,  j&i-KS, 
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converts  that  remained  to  him.  It  v.as  the  last  time 
he  was  to  appear  before  these  natives.  Hardly  had  he 
commenced  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  when  his 
strength  completely  failed  him;  he  fell  before  the 
altar  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  people,  for 
whom  he  had  so  zealously  and  earnestly  labored. 
Noble  and  worthy  death  of  a  Spanish  missionary 
priest!"  (10) 

Thus  he  was  the  last  of  the  F^rnandinos  in  the 
north,  dying  just  before  the  secularization  which  put 
an  end  to  the  independent  Franciscan  administration 
here  and  elsewhere.  As  from  that  time  the  mission 
had  no  resident  missionary,  Fr.  Mercado  of  San  An- 
tonio had  charge  of  its  spiritual  interests,  and  made 
occasional  visits  from  the  autumn  of  1884.  Fr.  Mer- 
cado declared  that  this  rnuerte  violenta,  violent  death, 
was  due  to  escasez  de  alimentos:  want  of  food. 


(10)  "Fr.  Vincent©  Francisco  Snrrla  was  a  Biscayan,  born  in  November  1707 
at  San  Estevan  do  Echibarris,  noar  Bilb.Ki,  at  which  litter  towa  ho  be- 
came a  Franciscan  in  November  178;).  Ho  nerved  at  his  convent  as  Jector 
do  nUosona  for  laymen,  maestro  do  estudiantcs,  and  lector  de  artos  de  re- 
ligiosos.  Ho  loft  Cadiz  in  Jimol824,  aud  after  four  years'  service  at  the 
college  of  San  Fernando  ho  was  sent  to  California  in  1S09.  His  missionary 
service  was  at  San  Carlos  in  1800-29,  and  at  Soledad  iu  1829-1835;  that  is 
to  say  those  n  issions  were  his  hoadquartors,  for  ho  was  absent  much  of 
the  timo  on  official  tours.  In  lHlil-19  Fr.  Santa  held  tho  office  of  coniisa- 
rio  prefecto  of  tho  missions  in  California,  and  attain  in  182W0,  or  perhaps 
a  little  longer,  and  ho  wan  also  president  in  1K2J-25.  In  tho  dischargo  of 
his  official  duties  ho  provod  himsolf  tho  worthy  successor  of  Fathers  Sor- 
ra,  Lasuon,  and  Tapis.  Hj  wroti  several  little  work*,  among  which  was 
also  a  curious  volume  of  manuscript  sermons  in  his  native  Basque.  He  was 
a  scholarly,  dignified,  and  amiable  man;  not  prone  to  controversy,  yet 
strong  in  argument,  clear  and  earnest  in  tho  expression  of  his  opinions, 
devoted  to  his  faith  aud  hi  s  Order,  strict  in  obsorving  and  enforcing 
Franciscan  rules  and  conscientiou  i  in  tho  performance  of  every  duty ;  yet 
liberal  in  his  views  ou  ordinary  mat-tors,  clear-headed  in  business  affairs, 
and  well  liked  by  aU  who  camo  in  contact  with  him.  A*  prefect  no  Cali- 
fornia friar  could  have  done  bettor,  siuce  in  the  misfortune  of  lib  Order 
ho  never  lo3t  either  touipor  or  courago.  Declining  as  a  loyal  Spaniard  to 
accept  republicanism,  Fr.  Sarrla  was  arrested  in  1825  and  his  exile  or- 
dered;  but  his  arrost  which  lastod  about  five  years  was  merely  nominal, 
and  tho  o.dor  of  oxilo,  though  never  withdrawn  and  several  times  re- 
newed, was  novor  enforced.  After  ISO,  old  and  infirm,  but  still  actively 
engaged  in  local  missionary  duties,'  he  lived  quietly  at  Soledad  which  he 
declined  to  leave  In  1834,  when  the  northern  missions  wero  given  to  the 
Franciscans  of  Zacatecas,  especially  as  ao  resident  missionary  wa,a  qs. 
s{gned  to  this  niission,"  Pane,  III,  608-W. 
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Bancroft  objects  to  this  statement  and  says:  "I 
do  not  credit  Mercado's  charges,  or  believe  that 
there  was  an  administrator  in  California  who  would 
have  maltreated  a  missionary  go  widely  known  and 
loved."  (11)  Bancroft  elsewhere  does  not  presuppose 
so  much  good  sense  and  human  feeling  in  the  ad- 
ministrators of  other  confiscated  missions.  However, 
Mofras,  an  eyewitness,  according  to  Gleeson  writes: 
4 'We  have  seen  the  Rev.  Father  Gonzalez  obliged  to 
sit  at  the  table  of  the  administrator,  and  to  suffer  the 
rudeness  of  cowherds  and  majordomos  who  but  a  few 
years  before  esteemed  themselves  happy  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  monks  as  domestics."  Speaking  of  the 
mission  of  San  Antonio,  the  same  writer  says:  "The 
only  religious  who  still  inhabits  San  Antonio,  the 
Rev.  Father  Gutierrez,  gave  us  the  most  hospitable 
reception ;  and  we  saw  with  indignation  that  an  an- 
cient domestic,  who  had  leecme  administrator  of  the 
mission,  took  advantage  of  the  paralytic  state  of  this 
ecclesiastic  to  put  him  on  rations,  and  even  refuse 
him  the  actual  necessaries  of  life."  (12) 

Of  the  reduced  state  of  the  mission  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  he  says:  "In  the  building,  at  present,  (1842), 
in  ruins,  we  found  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery 
the  oldest  Spanish  Franciscan  of  all  California,  the 
Rev.  Father  Ramon  Abella,  who  saw  the  illustrious 
Peyrouse  in  1787.  The  mission  has  suffered  such  de- 
vastation that  this  poor  religious  slept  on  an  ox- 
hide, drank  out  of  a  horn,  and  had  only  for  his  food 
some  morsels  of  meat  dried  in  the  sun!  This  venera- 
ble Father  distributed  th?  little  that  was  sent  him 
among  the  Indian  children,  who  still  inhabit  with 
their  families  the  tottering  hovels  attached  to  the 
mission.  Several  charitable  persons,  as  well  as  Father 
Duran,  have  offered  an  asylum  to  Fr.  Abella,  but  he 
always  refuses  and  declares  that  he  wishes  to  die  at 

(it)  Banc.  III.  0S&-m  (12;  Glcewo,  II,  132-131. 
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his  post.  This  worthy  man,  who  has  founded  several 
missions  in  the  north,  is  almost  sixty  years  in  the  a- 
p  os  tie  ship,  but  still  speaks  of  going  to  the  conquest 
of  souls,  while  at  the  same  time  in  an  age  so  ad- 
vanced he  supports  without  murmur  the  humiliation 
and  privation  which  poverty  brings." 

The  body  of  the  venerable  Fr.  Sarrfa,  though  he 
died  at  Soledad,  was  taken  to  San  Antonio  and  there 
buried  in  the  mission  church  on  the  epistle  side  of 
the  presbytery,  in  the  sepulchre  nearest  the  wall,  on 
May  27th.  Fr.  Ambris  was  told  that  years  later  Fr. 
Sarria's  body  was  found  to  be  intact.  (13) 

There  was  but  a  slight  loss  in  population  or  in 
livestock  down  to  1834,  though  crops  were  very  small, 
but  later  Indians,  animals,  and  property  of  all  kinds 
rapidly  disappeared.  The  population  was  about  300  in 
1834,  but  in  1840  it  had  dwindled  down  to  about  70, 
with  perhaps  as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district. 
Baptisms  for  the  years  1831-84,  as  far  as  the  records 
go,  numbered  140,  rather  strangely  including  more 
than  half  adults.  Deaths  amounted  to  150.  The  debt 
at  the  end  of  1840,  after  0  years  of  secular  rule,  was 
large,  and  there  were  left  only  46  cattle,  25  horses, 
and  865  sheep,  though  the  inventory  of  1835  had 
shown  an  estate  valued  at  $36,000  besides  the  church 
property.  There  was  a  library  at  this  mission  of  51 
volumes  valued  at  $180.  {Secularization  was  effected 
in  1835  by  NicoLls  Alviso,  and  the  successive  admin- 
istrators were  Jos6  M.  Aguila,  Salvador  Espinosa,  and 
Vincente  Cantfia.  At  the  end  of  1840  the  establish- 
ment was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  On  the  4th  of 
June  1846  fcckdad  niisskn  was  sold  to  Feliciano 
Soberanes    for  $800.  (14) 

The  statistics  for  the  whole  period  of  the  mission 
existence,  1791-1S34,  are  as  follows:  Total  of  baptisms, 
2,222,  of  which  1,235  were  Indian  adults,  924  Indian 

\U)  Bancroft  III,  (H)  Bm^roit,  iV,  W      i  *K;Yf  *Wi 
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and  08  children  de  razon;  annual  average  50.  Total 
of  marriages,  682,  of  which  11  were  de  razon.  Total 
of  deaths,  1,808,  of  which  1,207  were  Indinn  adults, 
674  Indian  children,  0  adults  and  13  children  de  gen- 
te  de  razon;  an  annual  averige  of  40.  The  largest 
Indian  population  ever  reached,  725  was  in  1805. 
The  largest  number  of  cattle  possessed  by  the  mission 
at  any  one  time  was  6,599  in  1881;  horses,  1,257  in 
1821;  mules,  80  in  1807;  sheep,  9,500  in  1S08;  swine, 
90  in  1814;  all  kinds  of  animals,  16,551  in  1821.  The 
total  product  of  wheat  was  64,254  bushels;  barley, 
18,956  bushels;  corn,  18,240  bushels;  beans,  2,260 
bushels;  and  miscellaneous  grain,  18,012  bushels.  (15) 
The  "Informes  Generates"  for  1791-1832  give  the 
following  figures:  baptisms,  2,102;  marriages,  636; 
deaths,  1,679. 


G^flPtfER  XIX. 


SAN  JOSE. 

Miwion  Sam  Jose  Established— Success— Missionaries— Pb.  Cijbva  Re- 
tires— Indian  Attack— Description  Ot  The  Mission  Bt  Langsdorfp— 
New  Cncrch  Dedicated— State  Op  The  Mission  In  1820—  Interesting 
Items— Statistics— Seculabiztion— Fathebs  Mubo,  Quliah,  And  Guti- 
errez Retires— Temporal  Affairs— Mission  San  Jose  Sold. 

According  to  an  order  from  Mexico,  one  of  the 
missions  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  the  fos- 
ter-father of  Our  Lord.  For  this  reason  the  one  next 
established  was  placed  under  his  special  protection, 
and  became  known  as  San  Jos6.  Gov.  Borica  sent 
orders  to  the  commandant  of  San  Francisco  to  detail 


(15)  Bancroft  III,  09). 
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ft  corporal  and  five  men  for  the  mission  of  San  J096 
to  be  founded  at,  the  Alameda.  On  June  dth  the 
troop3  under  Amador,  accompanied  by  Fr.  Lasu- 
en,  started  for  the  spot,  where  next  day  a  temporary 
church,  or  enramada^  was  erected.  The  native  name 
of  the  site  was  Oroysom,  or  Oroyson.  On  June  llth, 
1797,  Trinity  Sunday,  the  regular  ceremonies  of 
foundation,  blessing  the  site,  raising  the  eros3,  Lita- 
ny of  All  Saints,  Holy  Mass,  sermon,  and  Te  Deum 
were  observed  as  usual  by  Fr.  Lasuen,  and  the  who 
festivity  concluded  with  tin  firing  of  guns.  The 
same  day  all  returned  to  Santa  Clara.  Five  days  later 
Amador  and  his  men  came  back  to  cut  timber 
in  order  to  construct  the  necessary  buildings.  By 
the  28th,  this  work  war.  so  far  advanced  that 
the  guard  could  complete  it.  The  same  day  Fa- 
thers Isidoro  Barcenilla  and  Agtistin  Merino  ar- 
rived and  took  charge.  The  three  northern  missions 
contributed  12  mules,  39  horses,  12  yoke  of  oxen,  242 
sheep,  and  60  pigs. 

The  first  baptism  was  administered  on  September 
2d  by  Fr.  Catald.  By  the  end  of  1797  there  were  88 
converts,  and  in  1800  the  number  had  increased  to 
286,  the  baptisms  up  to  that  time  having  been  804, 
and  the  burials  88.  Meanwhile  the  large  stock  in- 
creased to  867,  and  sheep  and  goats  to  1,600.  Crops 
in  1800  were  about  1,500  bushels,  chiefly  wheat.  The 
total  for  the  three  year."  was  3,909  bushels. 

Fr.  Barcenilla  remained  at  San  Jose*  till  after  1800, 
but  Fr.  Merino  was  replaced  in  1799  by  Fr.  Jose*  An- 
tonio Una.  All  three  were  new-comers,  and  none  re- 
mained long  in  the  country.  A  wooden  structure  with 
grass  roof  served  as  a  church.  (1) 

Fr.  Barcenilla  in  April  1802  was  succeeded  by  Fr. 
Luis  Gil  y  Taboada  until  1804,  when  the  latter's  place 
was  taken  by  Fr.  Pedro  de  la  Cueva,  who  retired  in 

\l)   BancrDft  I,  55>556, 


November  1806.  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  Uria,  who  had  beert 
stationed  here  since  1799,  also  left  the  mission  in 
1806.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fathers  Buenaventura 
Fortuni  and  Narciso  Duran,  who  were  new  arrivals 
from  Mexico.  (2) 

There  is  a  vague  record  that  as  early  as  1802  Fr. 
Uria  and  his  escort  were  attacked  by  the  gentiles  of 
the  mountains,  and  that  a  military  force  was  sent  to 
teach  the  savages  a  lesson;  but  particulars  are  not 
known.  A  subsequent  occurrence  of  the  kind  is  how- 
ever better  recorded.  Fr.  Cueva  having  occasion  to  vis- 
it some  sick  neophytes  at  a  rancheria  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  distant  in  the  eastern  hills,  was  escorted  by 
Ignacio  Higucra  and  two  soldiers,  besides  a  few 
Christian  Indians.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  January. 
Arriving  at.the  rancheria  to  which  his  visit  was  direct- 
ed, the  natives  instead  of  receiving  him  kindly,  dis- 
charged a  cloud  of  arrows.  Majordomo  Ignacio  Higue- 
ra  was  killed,  Fr.  Cueva  was  struck  in  the  face,  one 
of  the  soldiers  was  badly  wounded,  and  three  neo- 
phytes were  killed  together  with  all  the  horses. 
The  pursuit  was  checked  apparently  by  the  fall  of  a 
gentile,  and  the  survivors  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
mission.  In  retaliation  Sergeant  Peralta  made  a  raid 
and  killed  eleven  gentiles.  (8) 

Early  in  May  1806  Langsdorff,  a  Russian  navigator, 
visited  the  mission.  He  gives  the  following  description 
of  Mission  San  Jos£:  ''Although  it  is  only  eight  years 
since  they  were  begun,  the  buildings  and  grounds  are 
already  of  very  considerable  extent  ;  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  granaries  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 
They  contained  at  that  time  more  than  2,000  meas- 
ures of  wheat,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  maize, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  and  other  grain.  The  kitchen- 

(2)  Bancroft  II,  13M33.  Fr.  Podro  do  la  Cuova,  or  Cuevas,  left  Guadala- 
jara nu  April  23d,*18(M,  and  arrived  in  Callfonia  on  August  14th.  Ill-health, 
not  rrJieved  by  a  fow  months'  stay  at  San  Diojo,  coaipellod  him  to  retire  %> 
111?  CcJlepo,        W   Banc,  II,  34;  138, 
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garden  is  extremely  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  very 
good  order;  tho  soil  i9  everywhere  rich  and  fertile, 
and  yields  ample  returns.  Tho  fruit  trees  are  still  ver- 
y  young,  but  their  produce  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.  A  small  rivulet  runs  through  the  garden, 
which  preserves  a  constant  moisture.  Some  vineyards 
have  been  planted  within  a  few  years,  which  yield 
excellent  wine,  sweet,  and  resembling  Malaga.  The 
location  of  the  establishment  is  admirably  chosen, 
and  according  to  the  universal  opinion  this  mission 
will  in  a  few  years  be  the  richest  and  best  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  only  disadvantage  is,  that  there  are  no 
large  trees  very  near.  To  compensate  the  disadvant- 
age, there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission 
chalk-hills,  and  excellent  brick-earth,  so  that  most 
of  their  buildings  are  of  brick.  Their  stores  of  corn 
are  much  greater  than  of  cattle,  consequently  the 
number  of  oxen  slaughtered  every  week  is  considera- 
bly smaller  than  at  San  Francisco,  but  their  consump- 
tion of  corn  and  pulse  is  much  greater.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  Indians  are  not  yet  finished,  so  that  at 
present  they  livo  chiefly  in  straw  huts  of  a  conical 


Meanwhile  work  on  the  mission  church  was  pressed 
forward,  and  on  April  23d,  1809,  Fr.  Tapis,  superior  of 
the  missions,  came  to  bless  the  new  structure.  Next 
day  he  preached,  and  Fr.  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  said 
Mass  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Fathers,  of  several 
military  officers,  and  of  many  people  from  the  ad- 
joining pueblo.  On  the  eighth  of  the  following  July 
the  new  cemetery  was  blessed  with  the  customary 
solemnities.  (4) 

Fathers  Duran  and  Fortuni  baptized  more  Indians 
at  San  Jos6  than  the  missionaries  at  any  other  mis 
sion,  and  buried  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  con 
verts  than  did  the  Fathers  at  any  other  mission  ex- 

(4)  Banc,  XI,  2W-M0. 
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cept Son  Luis  Key.  The  mission  ako  tcok  second  place 
in  the  list  as  far  as  population  was  concerned,  which 
increased  from  646  in  1810  to  1,764  in  1820.  Sheep 
raising  and  agriculture  were  also  prosperous.  In  Jan- 
uary 1811  the  dead  were  removed  from  the  old  to  th? 
new  cemetery.  In  1813  there  was  an  expedition  after 
runaways  involving  a  fight  on  the  San  Joaquin.  (5) 

Fb.  Buenaventura  Fortuni  left  Mission  San  Jos<5  in 
the  autumn  of  1826,  and  from  that  time  Fr.  Narciso 
Duran  labored  alone.  He  was  also  superior  of  all  the 
missions  in  1826-1827.  The  supplies  furnished  to  the 
presidio  at  San  Francisco  from  1821-1830,  except 
1827,  amounted  to  $15,125.  Tithes  and  taxes  in  1824 
amounted  to  $1,846;  in  1828  they  still  reachad  $1,167. 

In  1827  three  adobe  rooms  were  erected  for  soap 
making,  tanning,  and  storing  of  hides.  In  April  1829, 
Virmond  ordered  a  bell  of  1,000  lbs,  bearing  the 
name  of  San  Jos£  Mission.  Robinson  mentions  a 
large  reservoir  in  the  rear,  pipes  carrying  the  water 
to  the  buildings  and  gardens,  and  a  fountain  with 
conveniences  for  bathing  and  washing  in  front.  In 
1822  the  lands  extended  9  leagues  by  one  to  three 
leagues.  (6) 

Fr.  Duran  was  succeeded  in  1883  by  the  Zacatccan 
Fr.  Jos6  Maria  de  Jesus  Gonzalez  Rubio,  who  re- 
mained several  years.  The  mission  at  this  time  was 
probably  the  most  prosperous  in  California,  both  be- 
fore and  after  secularization.  Its  highest  popula- 
tion of  ],866  souls  was  readied  in  1881,  and  though 
the  number  fell  to  about  1,400  in  1884,  and  C80  in 
1840,  with  probably  2C0  scattered  in  the  district,  yet 
crops  were  uniformly  good,  the  yield  being  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  seed  sown  than  elsewhere;  and  live- 
stock increased  steadily  to  the  end.  The  population 
down  to  1834  decreased  to  1,456.  There  were  860  bap* 
tisms  during  the  three  years  1830-1834,  including  293 

(5/   Bancroft,  II,  373  370.      (0)   Bancroft,  II,  508-599, 
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adults  in  1881,  whilst  898  persons  died,  and  129  coup- 
les were  married.  Large  stock  for  the  same  period 
increased  to  18,710;  horses  and  mules  declined  to  1, 
250;  and  sheep  remained  at  18,000  head.  Crops  a- 
mounted  to  18,000  bushels  each  year.  In  1835,  accord- 
ing to  Fr.  Gonzalez,  the  mission  had  18,000  cattle, 
15,000  sheep,  1,100  horses,  and  effects  valued  at  $20, 
000.  Statistics  for  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's 
existence  1797  to  1834  are  as  follows:  Total  of  bap- 
tisms, 8,737,  of  which  4,182  were  Indian  adults;  2,488 
Indian  children;  and  07  children  de  razon;  an  annual 
average  of  177.  Marriages,  1,984  of  which  only  four 
de  razon.  Deaths,  5,109,  of  which  8,524  were  Indian 
adults;  1,554  Indian  children;  and  four  adults  and  27 
children  de  razon;  an  annual  average  of  184.  The 
largest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  mission  was 
18,000  in  1820;  horses,  1,425  in  1834;  mules,  100  in 
1880;  sheep  20,000  in  1826;  all  kinds  of  animals  85, 
600  in  1826.  The  total  product  of  wheat  amounted  to 
18,680  bushels;  barley,  16,750;  corn,  17,290;  beans,  8, 
790;  miscellaneous  grains,  8,800  bushels.  The  "Infor- 
mes  Generates"  give  the  following  figures  for  the  pe- 
riod 1797  to  December  81st,  1831:  Baptisms,  0,687; 
marriages,  1,948;  deaths,  4,645. 

Secularization  was  effected  in  1836-37,  Vallejo 
having  charge  as  administrator  until  April  1840, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jore*  Maria  Amador.  The 
inventory  made  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  showed 
a  total  valuation,  not  including  lands  or  church  pro- 
perty, of  $lo5,000  over  and  above  the  debt?.  (7) 

Fr.  Jose*  Maria  Gonzalez  Rubio  left  San  Jose*  in 
1842.  Fr.  Miguel  Muro  then  became  the  missionary , 
but  left  California  about  the  year  1845. 

Fr.  Jos6  Lorenzo  Quijas  was  stationed  here  in  1843- 
44,  or  at  least  officiated  here  during  that  time,  when 
he  seems  to  have  left  the  country. 

7)  Bancroft  III,  723-725, 


Fr.  Gutierrez  was  at  San  Jos6  in  1845  and  proba- 
bly departed  for  Mexico  in  the  sama  year.  (8) 

Ik  1840  San  Josl,  like  some  of  the  other  missions, 
was  restored  to  the  Francisco ns  to  be  administered 
by  them  as  guardians  of  the  Indians  as  in  former 
times.  Respecting  their  success  there  is  no  definite 
record.  In  1844  they  made  efforts  to  get  back  tie 
live-stock  due  the  mission  from  private  citizens;  this 
brought  on  trouble  with  M.  G.  Vallejo.  The  dues 
from  Vallejo  were  8,000  sheep;  from  Antonio  Buelnr, 
since  1840,  one  hundred  and  fifty  heifers;  from  Mar  - 
ano  Castro  110  heifors  since  1810;  from  Juan  Alvires 
200;  from  Rafael  Estrada  100;  from  Quillermo  Castro 
200  sheep;  from  Santiago  Estrado  100  heifers  and  10 
bull  calves.  In  1845  the  Fathers  asked  to  be  reliev- 
ed of  the  care  <f  the  temporalities.  Mofras  gives  the 
Christian  Indian  population  as  400  in  1842,  and  throe 
years  later  there  may  have  been  260  still  living  at  c  r 
n?ar  the  mission.  (9) 

On  May  5th,  1846,  San  Jos£  Mission  was  sold  to 


(8)  Fr.  Miguel  Muro  was  a  Franciscan  of  the  college  of  Oar  Lady  of  Guada- 
lapo,  Zacatocas,  who  had  boon  a  missionary  in  Tons.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  master  of  novices  at  the  college  in  1831-37.  and  came  to  Califor- 
nia apparently  In  1842,  from  which  time  his  name  appears  on  the  records 
at  San  Jose  Mission  until  May  1845,  and  at  San  Francisco  in  June-Oc 
tober  of  the  same  year.  Having  retired  to  his  college  he  died  of  the 
cholera  in  1S50.  He  was  a  religions  of  most  exemplary  life. 

Fr.  Jose  Lorenzo,  Quljas  an  Indian  and  probably  a  native  of  Ecuador, 
had  been  a  trader  before  he  becamo  a  Franciscan  and  joined  the  Zac*- 
toc as  college.  He  came  with  Fr.  Diego  in  1833,  and  served  at  San  Francis- 
co in  1833-34,  at  Solano  and  San  Rafael  in  1834-43,  and  at  San  Jose  in  1843-44. 
Bancroft  says:  "Unfortunately  Quijas  and  two  or  three  other  black  sheep 
of  the  Zacatecan  flock  were  so  situs  ted  as  to  come  much  in  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  this  fact  did  much  to  discredit  all  the  friars  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  immigrants.  Dr.  Sandels  found  him  in  1843  a  reformed  man  at 
San  Jose,  and  the  same  year  came  his  appointment  as  vice-president  of 
the  missions.  He  disappears  from  the  records  in  April  1844.  A  certain 
Charles  Brown  claimed  to  have  met  him  in  Mexico  in  1857,  when  ho  was 
curate  of  Ome tepee." 

Fr.  Jose  de  Jesus  Maria  Gutierrez  was  also  one  of  the  Zacatecan  Fran- 
ciscans who  came  with  Fr.  Garcia  Diego  in  1883.  He  was  stationed  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  in  1883-34,  at  San  Francisco  or  Dolores  in  1834-39. 
at  San  Antonio  in  184044,  and  at  San  Jose  in  August  1841,  which  is  the 
last  record  found  of  bixn.       Sotomayor  614.  Banc.  IV,  680481. 

(9)  Ibid.  IV,  369;  422;  6M-482. 


Andres  Pico  and  J.  B.  Alvatado  for  $12,000  by  Gov- 
emo*  Pico.  The  mission  had  no  resident  missionary, 
but  was  attended  by  Fr.  Real  of  Santa  Clara.  (11) 


iKSTfctCTXOKt     TO    THB    GtABDi— MlflSIONABY    STATIONS — FOUNDING  OF 

The  Mission— The  Fibst  Miasionabies— Mission abt  Pbogbess— Indian 
Tbocblb*— KABTHguAKE— Contbovejwy— New  Chubch— Fathers  Lopez, 
Mabtiabena,  And  Ittubatb  Bbtibe— Death  Of  Fb.  Delanto—  Death 
Or  Fb.  Tapis— Bioobafht— Otheb  Missionaht  Changes— Seculab- 
ization—Inyb*tobt— Statistics— The  Mission  Sold— Fa.  Ansae  The 
Last  Missionaby. 

Goveknor  Borica  on  May  10th,  issued  instructions 
to  Corporal  Ballesteros  and  five  men  who  were  de- 
tailed to  act  as  guard  for  the  new  mission  to  be 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  instructions  were  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
guards  of  other  missions  previously  founded.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  furnishing  of  escorts  to 
the  Fathers  was  left  more  to  the  corporal's  discretion 
than  before;  the  absence  of  soldiers  at  night  was  de- 
clared inexpedient,  but  not  absolutely  prohibited. 
Sending  soldiers  after  fugitive  neophytes  was,  how- 
ever, sti  11  fori  idden.  These  instructions,  though  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  new  mieeion,  were  ordered 
published  at  all  the  missions. 

The  site  chosen  was  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
that  had  been  examined,  called  by  the  Spaniards  for 
many  years  past  San  Benito,  but  by  the  natives  Po- 
peloutechom,  or  Popelout.  The  twenty  three  ranche- 
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Has  belonging  to  the  mission  thereafter  were  Onexta- 
co,  Absayruc,  Motsaum,  Trutca,  Teboaltac,  Xisca,  or 
Xixcaca,  Giguay,  Tipisastar,  Ausairaa,  Poytoquix, 
Guaehurrones,  Pogosines  or  Paycince,1  Calerdnrrc, 
Asystarca,  Pouxouoma,  Suricuama,  Tamarox,  Thithi- 
rii,  Ufiijaima,  Chapana,  Mitaldejama,  Kchantac,  and 
Yelraus. 

As  early  as  June  17th,  Corporal  Ballesteros  had  e- 
rected  a  church,  missionary-house,  granary,  and  guard 
house  upon  the  site  chosen,  and  on  June  24th,  1he 
day  of  the  patron  saint,  Fr.  Lasuen,  superior  of  the 
missions,  assisted  by  Fathers  Catald  and  Martiarena, 
e3tablisli3d  tha  new  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
The  name  had  been  given  in  the  orders  of  the  vice- 
roy. Fathers  Manuel  Martiarena  and  Pedro  Adriano 
Martinez  were  the  first  missionaries  stationed  here; 
both  were  new  arrivals  of  1794  and  1757  respectively. 
The  latter  served  at  San  Juan  Bautista  until  the  end 
of  1800,  the  former  left  the  mission  in  July  1799,  Fr. 
Jacinto  Lopez  taking  his  place  in  August  1800. 

The  first  baptism  took  place  on  July  11th,  1797,  nnd 
before  the  end  of  the  year  85  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  011  before  the  end  of  1830,  whilst  65  died, 
and  510  remained  as  neophytes.  Large  stock  increased 
to  723,  small  stock  to  2,080  head,  whilst  agricultural 
products  for  1800  amounted  to  about  2,700  bushels.  A 
mud-roofed  structure  was  the  mission  church  before 
1800.  The  Ansaimes,  or  Ansayames,  Indians,  who 
lived  in  the  mountains  about  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  San  Juan  caused  somo  trouble.  In  179S  they  are 
said  to  have  surrounded  the  mission  by  night,  but 
were  forced  to  retreat  by  certain  prompt  measures 
of  the  governor  not  specified.  In  November  another 
band  known  as  the  Osos  killed  eight  rancheria  In- 
dians, and  Sergeant  Castro  was  sent  to  punish  them. 
They  resisted  and  a  light  occurred,  in  which  Chief 
Tatillosti  was  killed,  and  another  chief  and  a  soldier 
were  wounded.  Two    gentiles    were  captured  and 
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brought  in  to  be  educated  as  interpreter?.  In  1700 
the  Ansaimea  again  assumed  a  threatening  attitude 
and  killed  five  Moutsoncs,  or  Muteuncs,  who  lived 
between  them  and  the  mission.  Acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Governor  Borica,  Castro  visited  several 
rancherias,  recovered  over  fifty  fugitives,  administered 
a  few  floggings  with  some  \varning3,  and  brought  in 
a  few  captive3  for  prj^idio  work.  Ag.iin  in  1893  the 
Ansaimes  killed  two  Mutsunes  at  San  Benito  Creek, 
burned  a  house  and  some  wheat  fields,  and  were 
with  difficulty  kept  from  destroying  the  mission.  Ser- 
geant Gabriel  Moraga  marched  with  ten  men  and 
brought  in  eighteen  captives,  including  tin  chiefs 
of  the  Ansaime  and  the  Carnadero  rancherfas. 

There  were  shocks  of  earthquake  from  the  11th  to 
the  8l8t  of  October,  1800,  eometimes  six  in  a  day, 
the  most  severe  being  on  the  18th.  The  Fathers  were 
so  terrified  that  they  spent  the  nights  out  of  doors. 
Several  cracks  appeared  in  the  ground,  and  of  consid- 
erable extent  and  depth  on  the  banka  of  the  Pdjaro, 
and  the  adobe  walls  of  all  the  buildings  were  cracked 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  threatened  to  fall.  (1) 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  a  controversy  at  San  Juan  Bautista  about 
lands.  Mariano  Castro  had  gone  to  Mexico  in  1801, 
and  had  come  back  in  1802,  with  authority  to  occupy 
the  rancho  of  La  Brea,  where  he  made  some  improve- 
ments. But  the  Fathers  refused  to  remove  their  live- 
stock, and  sent  in  a  protest  to  the  Fr.  Superior,  from 
whom  it  went  to  the  guardian  and  the  viceroy.  After 
a  correspendence  lasting  several  years  it  was  decided 
that  Castro  must  establish  himself  elsewhere. 

On  June  13th,  1808,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  a 
new  mission  church.  Fr.  Viader  conducted  the  ceremo- 
nies assisted  by  the  missionaries.  On  June  8d,  1809, 
the  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  placed  on  the 

(1)  Bancroft  I,  557-539. 
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altar  in  the  sacristy,  which  served  for  divine  wor- 
ship until  the  main  building  could  be  completed.  Pr. 
Jacinto  Lopez  labored  at  the  mission  until  September 
1801.  when  on  account  of  failing  health  he  sailed  for 
Mexico  on  October  9th.  Fr.  Jos6  Manuel  do  Martia- 
rena  then  returned  and  was  stationed  here  until  he 
left  the  country  in  1804. 

Fr.  Andres  Delanto  succeeded  him  from  August 
1804  to  September  1808,  when  he  died  on  the  11th. 
Fr.  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  took  his  place.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  Fr.  Domingo  Santiago  de  Ittfrrate 
was  associate  missionary  until  he  retired  in  1809.  (2) 

Fr.  Cuesta  continued  to  be  the  senior  missionary 
but  his  associate  Fr.  Ulibarri,  who  had  taken  Fr. 
ltfirrate's  place  in  1809,  was  succeeded  in  January 
1815  by  Est6van  Tapis.  Fr.  Saenz  de  Lucio  was  also 
here  for  a  time  in  1810.  The  new  church  waa  at  last 
finished  and  dedicated  on  June  23d,  1812,  the  Fathers 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Josfi  assisting  in  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

In  1818  a  new  altar  was  completed  and  consecrated 
in  November.  The  church  measured,  it  is  said,  00x160 
feet,  was  paved  with  brick,  and  the  ceiling  support- 
ed by  brick  arches.  The  mission  was  still  gaining 
in  neophytes.  In  cattle  it  was  far  in  advance  of  any 

(2)  Fr.  Lopes  had  landed  at  Monterey  on  July  28th,  1799.  After  being  sta- 
tioned at  San  Antonio  for  about  a  year  he  was  transferred  to  San  Joan 
Bautista. 

Fr.  Martiarena  wa§  born  at  Benterla,  in  Gulptkcoa,  Spain,  in  1754.  He 
became  a  Franciscan  at  Zacatecas  in  1738,  but  joinod  the  college  of  San 
Fernando  in  1791,  and  arrived  in  California  in  1791.  After  being  stationed 
at  San  Antonio  from  Juno  1794  to  June  1796,  he  was  at  Soled  ad  until 
May  1797,  at  San  Juan  Bautista  until  July  1800,  at  San  Francisco  until 
August  1801,  and  again  at  San  Juan  until  August  1804.  He  officiated  at 
San  Gabriel  on  October  28th,  1804,  when  it  seems  he  departed  for  Mexico. 

Fr.  Andres  Delanto  was  a  native  of  Miranda  de  Ebro,  Castile,  Spain, 
and  camo  to  California  in  1804,  serving  at  San  Juan  Bautista  from  An. 
gust  of  that  year  continuously  until  his  death. 

Fr.  Domingo  had  left  the  college  on  February  3d,  1800,  and  arrived  in 
California  August  23d,  since  which  time  he  labored  continuously  at  this 
mission  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  ask  for  retirement*  He 
t Ailed  for  Mexico  U>  Qofrtyr  Jj»9.     g^fPft  II,  1\  153-1*4, 
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other  mission  in  the  north,  having  as  many  as  11,000 
head  at  the  clo3e  of  1820.  (3) 


Ff.  E8t6van  Tapis  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Fr.  Buenaventura  Fortuni  in   1825-20;  and  Fr. 
"  Juan  Moreno  came  here  at  the  end  of  1830.  The  mis- 
sion reached  its  highest  figure  of  population  in  1823 
with  1,248  souls,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  old 

(3)   Bancroft  II,  3bG-3»7. 
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establishments,  except  San  Luis  Ray,  that  gained  in 
population  from  1820-1880.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  many  gentiles  were  brought  in  from  the 
eastern  villages.  The  mission  lands  in  1822  extended 
six  leagues  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south.  (4) 

Fb.  Felipe  Arroyo  do  la  Cuesta  remained  here  till 
1882,  when  he  was  transferred  to  San  Miguel.  Fr. 
Juan  Moreno  was  at  San  Juan  from  1880-1888,  when 
it  seems  Fr.  Jos6  Anzar  of  tho  Zacatecas  college  ar- 
rived. The  regular  statistical  reports  cease  in  1832, 
when  thero  were  010  Indians  on  the  register.  The 
only  subsequent  record  is  to  the  effect  that  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  "emancipated"  in  1885  was  68,  "pre- 
sumably heads  of  families,"  says  Bancroft,  possibly 
representing  250  souls,  but  probably  fewer.  The  po- 
pulation down  to  1884  decreased  to  about  850. 

Secularization  was  effected  in  1835  by  Tiburcio 
Castro.  The  inventory  at  that  time  showed  a  valua- 
tion of  $147,418,  including  church  property,  live  stock, 
lands,  ranchos,  etc.  The  library  contained  182  volumes 
valued  at  $591.  There  were  six  bells  valued  at  $1,000. 


(4)  Bancroft  II,  622-024.  Fr.  Tapis  was  born  on  August  25th,  1751,  at  Santa 
Coloma  do  Fames  ia  Catalonia  Spain.  He  received  the  habit  of  St.  Fran- 
cis at  Oerona  on  January  27  th,  1778.  Lear  ins  Cadis  on  June  4th,  1786,  he 
came  to  California  ia  1700.  He  was  stationed  at  San  Luis  Obispo  In  1790- 
93;  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1793-1806;  at  San  Carlos  in  1807-11;  at  Purisima 
in  1811-13;  at  Sintu  Inei  in  1813-14;  and  at  San  Jain  Baatista  from  January 
1815  to  November  :Jd,  1825,  the  date  of  his  death.  At  the  death  of  Fr.  Las- 
uon  Fr.  Tapis  was  elected  president  of  the  California  missions  in  the 
middle  of  1803,  and  held  the  position  until  1812,  having  been  reelected  in 
1809.  lie  was  also  vicar  for  Cal  fornia  to  the  bishop  of  Sonora.  He  received 
tho  hut  sacrtnnnti  frj.n  Fr.  Pr^fjc-  Sarrla,  who  with  Fathers  Viader, 
Fortuni,  and  Oil  was  present  at  his  death.  Tho  latter  buried  him  on  Nov- 
ember 4th,  in  the  presbytery  on  tho  Gospel  side.  Tho  superiors  bestowed 
the  highest  praise  in  all  reports  on  Fr.  Tapis.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  missionary  in  the  California  service.  He  was  familiar 
with  several  Indian  languages,  whs  noted  for  his  habit  of  studying  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  his  neophytes,  and  fond  of  teaching  boys  to 
read  and  write.  Fr.  Oil  in  tho  record  of  his  death  spoaks  of  him  as  a  tru- 
ly evangelical  man,  remarkably  prudent  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men,  "particularly  with  the  superior  officers  and  governors  who  lived 
hero  during  the  tlmo  of  his  rule ;  so  that  all,  friars,  soldiers  civilians,  and 
Indians,  loved  him," 
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The  mission  existed  from  1797  to  1634,  during  which 
time  4,100  persons  were  baptized,  of  whom  1,898  were 
Indian  adults,  2,015  Indian  children,  and  2  adults 
and  195  children  de  razon;  an  annual  average  of  108. 
The  total  number  of  marriages  was  1,028,  of  which 
58  were  de  razon.  8,027  deaths  occurred,  of  which  1, 
708  were  Indian  adults,  1,203  Indian  children,  and  5, 
adults  and  65  children  de  razon;  an  annual  average 
of  79.  The  largest  population  ever  reached,  1,248, 
was  in  1828.  The  largest  number  of  cattle  claimed 
by  the  mission  was  11,000  in  1820;  horses,  1,598  in 
180C;  mules,  85  in  1805;  sheep,  18,000  in  1816;  swine, 
99  in  1803;  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  23,789  in  1816. 
The  total  product  of  wheat  amounted  to  84,688  bush- 
els; barley,  10,880  bushels;  corn,  18,400  bushels; 
beans,  1,871  bushels;  and  miscellaneous  grains,  2,640 
bushels.  There  may  have  been  80-100  Indians  about 
the  mission  as  late  as  1840.  (5) 

On  May  4th,  1846,  San  Juan  Bautista  was  sold  to 
O.  Deleiseques  for  a  debt  by  Governor  Pico.  Fr. 
•Tos6  Antonio  Anzar  continued  as  parish  priest  at  San 
Juan  throughout  these  years  except  in  the  last 
months  of  1845.  His  name  appears  as  curate  on  the 
mission  books  till  1865,  when  he  probably  left  Cali- 
fornia. He  seems  to  have  come  from  Zecatecas  a 
year  before  the  other  Zacatecanos,  if  Bancroft's  sur- 
mise be  correct.  (6) 

(5)  Bnmvc  ft  III,  863  ;  001-402;  Bancroft,  IV,  661. 
'6)  Ibid.  V,  561 ;  Ibid.  II,  099.  The  Informes  Generates  tell  ua  that  from 
Jnne  24th,  1797,  to  December  81st,  1831,  at  San  Juan  Bautista  3,947  bap- 
tise s  took  place,  993  marriages  were  blessed,  and  2,781  dead  buried ;  and 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1831,  the  mission  possessed  7,070  cattle,  7,017 
sheep,  and  124  horses. 

Fr.  Antonio  Anzar  was  in  charge  of  a  Sonora  mission  in  1824.  His 
missionary  service  was  at  San  Luis  Rey  in  1832,  and  at  Juan  Bautista 
from  1833,  though  in  1844  he  also  had  charge  of  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Carlos.  In  1843  Fr.  Anzar  was  made  president  of  the  Zacatocas  Fathers  ia 
California. 
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SAN  MIGUEL, 


The  Mission  Sue— Cejlemont  Of  Foundation— T.ie  Besinnin:*— Mission- 
ait  Changes— Fb.  Concbpcion  Dk  Hob b a— Fa.  Amdbiano  Maktineb— 
Mission abiks  Poisoned— A  Fibs— Fb.  Mabtin's  Death— Bioqnafht— 
Other  Items— Depabtube  Or  Fb.  Juan  Cabot— obcui<ablz\tiox— In vb.n* 
tobt— Statistics— Sale  Of  The  Mission. 

Between  San  Antonio  aud  San  Luis  Obispo  there 
was  a  spot  called  Las  Pozas  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
Vahid  or  Vaticd  by  the  natives.  "Here"  says  Fr.  La- 
suen,  "on  July  26th,  1707,  with  the  assistance  of  Fr. 
Buenaventura  Sitjar,  and  of  the  troops  destined  to 
guard  the  new  establishment,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  of  gentiles  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ag?s,  whose  pleasure  and  rejoicing  exceeded  even  our 
expectations,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  blessed  tli3  water 
and  the  place,  and  a  great  cross,  which  we  venera- 
ted and  raised.  Immediately  I  intoned  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  and  after  it  sang  the  Mass,  during  which  I 
preached,  and  we  concluded  the  ceremony  by  solemn- 
ly singing  the  Te  Deum.  May  it  all  be  for  the  great- 
er honor  and  glory  of  God,  Our  Lord.  Amen."  Thus 
was  founded  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  in  honor  of 
utli3  most  glorious  prince  of  the  heavenly  militia," 
St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  for  which  Fathers  Sitjar 
and  Anto.i'o  de  la  Concepcion  Horra,  a  new-comer  of 
179G,  were  appointed  missionaries. 

A  beginning  of  missionary  work  was  made  by  the 
baptism  of  15  children  on  the  day  of  foundation.  At 
the  end  of  1800  the  iramber  of  converts  had  increased 
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to  886r  of  whom  58  had  died,  and  862  vrcre  still  on 
the  registers  as  neophytes.  The  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  was  C72,  while  rmall  animals  numbered  1,562 
head.  The  contributions  from  San  Antonio,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  Purisima  had  been  8  mules,  23  horses,  8 
yoke  of  oxen,  128  cattle,  and  184  sheep.  The  crop  of 
1800  was  1,900  bushels;  and  the  total  product  of  the 
three  years,  8,700  bushels. 

Fb.  Sit  ar  left  San  Miguel  and  returned  to  his  old 
mission  San  Antonio  in  August  3798.  Fr.  Juan  Mar- 
tin began  a  long  term  of  missionary  service  in  Sep- 
tember 1797,  and  Fr.  BaUasar  Carnicer  a  short  one  in 
May  1799.  Fr.  Horra,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Concepcion,  served  only  about  two  months,  when  be- 
ing declared  insane  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  Sep- 
tember. uHe  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  able  and 
worthy  friar  before  he  came  to  California;  and  in 
proof  of  his  insanity  nothing  more  serious  is  recorded 
than  baptizing  natives  without  sufficient  preparation, 
and  neglecting  to  keep  a  proper  register,"  says  Ban- 
croft. It  proves,  at  all  events,  that  the  Fathers  in 
California  must  have  been  particular  about  admitting 
converts  into  the  Church,  if  one  of  their  number  is 
considered  insane  for  neglecting  to  instruct  the  nr- 
tives  before  baptism.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind 
while  reading  Bancroft. 

The  original  mud-roofed  wooden  church  was  not 
replaced  by  a  better  until  after  1800.  (1) 

Duking  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Fr.  Juan  Martin  continued  to  be  the  senior  missiona- 
ry at  San  Miguel,  but  Fr.  Carnicer  left  the  mission 

(1  Banc,  I,  559-561.  Fr.  Antonio  do  la  Concepcion  was  a  Spaniard  who 
had  come  to  California  in  1706.  His  only  station  was  Sun  Muruel.  After 
his  return  to  the.  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  on  July  12th,  17&),  he 
secretly  made  a  lone  report  to  the  viceroy  in  which  he  charged  the  Cali- 
fornia Fathers  with  gross  mismanagement,  with  cruelty  to  the  nativer , 
and  with  inhuman  treatment  of  himself.  This  matter  is  treated  at  some 
length  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  mission  books  of  San  Mirucl  tLis 
Father's  sijnators  appoara  but  olcj  on  the  death  register. 
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in  1801.  Fr.  Adriauo  Marlines  succeeded  kirn  from 
1801  to  1804,  when  on  receiving  permission  he  retired 
to  Mexico.  Fr.  Pedro  Mufto*  during  1804-1807  labored 
at  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  Fr.  Juan  Oabot  succeeded 
him  for  a  long  term  at  the  beginning  of  1807. 

In  February  1801  Fathers  Martin  and  Oarnicer  were 
attacked  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  result  of  poisoning  by  the  Indians. 
The  two  Fathers  recovered  their  health,  but  Fr. 
Pujol,  who  came  down  from  San  Carlos  to  relieve  the 
sick  missionaries,  died  from  a  similar  attack  as  al- 
ready stated  elsewhere  in  the  chapter  on  Mission  San 
Antonio.  Three  Indians  in  1802  boasted  of  having 
poisoned  the  Fathers. 

In  August  1800  a  fire  occurred  which  burned  that 
portion  of  the  mission  buildings  which  was  U6ed  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  destroyed  all  the  im- 
plements and  raw  material,  a  large  quantity  of  wool, 
hides,  cloths,  and  6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  besides 
damaged  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  church.  On  Au- 
gust 31st  the  Fr.  Superior  of  the  missions  in  a  cir- 
cular asked  the  other  missions  to  contribute  for  the 
relief  of  the  burned  mission.  (2) 

The  venerable  missionary  Fr.  Juan  Martin  remained 
at  his  post  during  the  second  decade,  and  so  did 
Fr.  Juan  Cabot  until  1819.  Fr.  Oabot  made  a  trip  of 
exploration  to  the  valley  of  the  Tulares  in  1814,  as 
narrated  in  a  former  chapter.  Fr.  Vincente  Pascual 
Oliva  succeeded  Fr.  Cabot  in  1819-20,  and  during  1820- 
21   Fr.  Tomas  Estdncga  was  stationed  here. 

Fr.  Juan  Martin  continued  his  labors  here  until  his 
death  in  1824,  but  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Juan  Cabot. 
The  mission  had  but  one  Father,  save  in  1821-22, 

(2)  Bancroft  11,149-151.  Fr.  Adriano  Martinet  was  one  of  the  ft  «t  missiona- 
ries of  San  Juan  Bautista,  though  not  personally  present  a ;  its  founda- 
tion on  June  21st,  1797,  and  senred  there  until  tin  end  of  18U0,  and 
then  at  San  MUruel  until  he  sailed  for  Mexico*  waoro  he  was  chosou 
procurator  of  the  college  in  UU& 
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when  Fr.  Tomto  E9t6nega  and  after  him  Fr.  Blag  Or- 
daz  were  here,  as  was  Fr.  Urfa  in  1824.  A  new 
church  was  ready  for  roofing  in  1818.  San  Miguel 
reached  its  largest  population  with  1076  Indians  in 


San  Miguel  now  was  but  slightly  more  prosperous 
than  its  neighbor  San  Luis  Obispo;  its  herds  and 
flocks  dwindled  rapidly,  death  largely  exceeded  bap- 
tisms, the  soil  was  reported  as  poor  and  the  pastures 
limited,  though  vines  flourished  and  timber  was  a- 
bundant. 

Robinson  describes  San  Miguel  as  a  poor  establish- 
ment in  1880.  The  heat  was  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
insufferable,  so  that  it  was  jocosely  said  that  the  fleas 
might  be  seen  in  the  heat  of  the  day  gasping  for 
breath  on  the  brick  pavements!  In  1822  the  mission 
lands  were  reported  as  extending  14  leagues  north  to 
south,  and  84  to  86  leagues  east  to  west.  In  1828  the 
boundaries  were  the  Tulares  on  the  east,  25  leagues; 
the  sea-shore  on  the  west,  12  to  14  leagues;  San  Luis 
Obispo  lands  south,  7  leagues;  and  San  Antonio 
lands  on  the  north.  7  leagues.  (3) 

(.1)  Bine..  II,  351-81;  6D-G21.  Fr.  Jura  Mirtin  wa*  a  native  of  Spain, 
having  been  born  at  Villastar,  Aragon,  on  January  12th,  1770.  After  receiv- 
ing the  Franciscan  habit  in  Zaragosa  on  January  16th,  1787,  be  studied  the- 
ology at  TerueL  On  June  Uth,  1768,  he  sailed  from  Cadis,  and  arrived  at 
San  Fernando  College  in  September,  and  in  California  early  in  1794.  He 
was  stationed  at  San  Oabriel  from  March  1791  to  July  1706  as  supernumer- 
ary, at  Purisima  until  August  1797,  when  be  was  transferred  to  San  Mig- 
uel and  there  toiled  among  the  natives  until  his  death  on  August  29th, 
1831,  after  a  painful  illness  resulting  from  a  dropsical  disease  of  the  chest. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  church  on  August  30th,  on  the  Qospel  side 
of  the  main  altar,  by  the  side  of  Fr.  Cipres.  Fr.  Juan  Martin  may  bo  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  San  Miguel  to  the  advancement  of  whoso  inter- 
ests he  gave  all  his  energy.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
native  language,  and  was  regarded  by  his  superiors  as  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  Fr.  Martin  has  left  a  diary  of  his  visit  to  the  gentile  Tu- 
lares Indians  In  1804.  In  1818  and  again  In  1821  he  accompanied  the  Fr. 
Prefect  as  secretary  on  a  tour  of  Inspection  to  the  different  missions. 
Fr.  XJrla,  who  recorded  his  death,  certified  to  his  exemplary  devotion 
and  conformity  ta  tho  dirino  will  in  his  last  days  and  hours. 


1814. 
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Fb.  Juan  Oabot  remained  at  his  post  until  his  de- 
parture for  Mexico  in  1885,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Fr.  Juan  Moretio  until  after  1840.  Fr.  Arroyo  de 
la  Cuesta  of  San  Luis  spent  much  of  his  time  here 
in  1888-86;  likewise  Fr.  Abella  in  1889-40. 

As  early  as  1881  Gov.  Echeandia's  secularization 
scheme  was  to  be  tried  at  San  Miguel.  Jos6  Castro 
went  to  the  mission,  where  he  read  the  decree  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  neophytes.  After  list- 
ening to  the  speaker,  the  Indians  expressed  a  very 
decided  preference  for  the  missionary  Father  and  the 
old  system.  The  mission  was  nevertheless  confiscated 
in  1886,  Ignacio  Coronel  acting  as  comisiouado.  The 
inventory  on  March  1887  showed  a  valuation,  not  in- 
cluding church  property,  of  $82,000,  which  in  the  mid- 
dle of  18£0  was  reduced  to  $7f  ,0C0.  In  1888  Fr.  Mo- 
reno complained  bitterly  of  his  poverty  and  the  die- 
appearance  of  the  mission  property.  As  late  as  1830 
the  Indians  declared  to  Hartnell,  the  government  in- 
spector, that  they  wished  to  have  no  administrator, 
but  desired  to  be  left  with  the  Father.  In  1889  three 
hundred  and  sixty  one  Indians  belonged  to  the  mis- 
sion. At  the  same  time  it  owned  990  cattle,  249 
horses,  8,800  sheep,  80  mules  and  asses,  46  goats,  44 
6\vine,  and  700  bushels  of  grain  (4) 

Tbe  statistics  for  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's 


(4)  Banc,  III,  HOT;  683-W5.  Fr.  Juan  Cabot  was  bora  at  Bufiola 
Isle  of  Malloicn,  in  Juno  1781.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Franciscan 
Order  at  Palma  in  1790,  arrived  at  Mexico  in  1804,  and  first  saw  Cali- 
fornia ia  ISO*.  Fr.  Juan  servad  at  Purisima  in  1*15-06,  at  San  Miguel 
in  1807-19,  at  San  Francisco  iu  1*19  to  20,  at  Sjledad  in  1321-24,  and  a- 
ga  n  at  San  Miguel  from  1824  to  1835.  His  superiors  regarded  him  as  a 
very  zealous  missionary.  Robinson  describes  him  as  a  tall,  robust  man, 
with  the  rough  frankness  of  a  sailor,  celebrated  for  his  good  humor  and 
hospitality.  Iudeod  ho  was  known  as  "el  marinero"  in  contrast  with  his 
dignified  brother  Pedro,  "el  caballero."  In  1814  he  made  a  tour  among 
the  geutile  tribes  of  the  Tulares,  of  which  the  narrative  still  exists.  In 
1820-21  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Fr.  Prefect  Payeras  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion; and  in  1826  he  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  According  to  an  art  cJe  in  tbe  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  April  2Mb, 
1864,  Fr.  Juan  Cabot  was  hoard  of  in  Spain  by  Bishop  Araat  in  1650, 
but  died  a  little  later. 
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existence  1707  to  1884,  are  at  follows:  Total  of  bap- 
tisms, 8,688,  of  which  1,286  were  those  of  adult  In- 
dians,  1,277  Indian  children,  and  20  children  do  razon ; 
an  annual  average  of  67.  Total  of  deaths,  2,088,  of 
which  1,225  were  Indian  adult*,  706  Indian  children, 
and  6  adults  and  11  children  de  razon;  an  annual 
average  of  68.  The  largest  population  ever  reached,  1, 
076,  was  in  1814.  The  largest  number  of  cattle  owned 
by  the  mission  at  any  one  time,  10,663,  was  in  1822; 
horses,  1,660  in  1822;  mules,  140  in  1817;  sheep,  14, 
000  in  1820;  goats,  66  in  1884;  swine,  245  in  1818; 
asses,  60  in  1818;  all  kinds  of  animals,  24,808  in  1822. 
The  total  product  of  wheat  was  72,644  bushels;  bar- 
ley, 0,627  bushels;  corn,  6,417  bushels;  beans,  646 
bushels ;  and  miscellaneous  grains,  1,844  bushels.  The 
Informes  Generates  have  the  following  figures  for 
1707  to  December  81st,  1831:  Baptism3,  2,459;  deaths. 
1,886;  marriages,  751.  (5) 

Fb.  Juan  Moreno  remained  in  charge  of  Mission 
San  Miguel  until  1842,  after  which  date  the  establish- 
ment was  under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Rev.  Miguel 
Gomez  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  When  Inocente  Garcia's 
administratorship  came  to  an  end  does  not  appear. 
He  says  that  for  a  long  time  he  did  his  best  to  pre- 
serve order;  but  finally  reported  to  Governor  Alvara- 
do  his  inability  to  control  the  Indians,  and  was  told 
to  "turn  the  mission  upside  down,  or  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  it,"  whereupon  he  gave  up  the  church 
to  the  priest  in  charge,  and  all  property  to  the  In- 
dians. In  1844  the  vineyard  was  restored  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church.  In  1845  all  property  had  disap- 
peared, except  the  buildings,  valued  at  $5,800,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  auction.  The  sale  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Governor  Pico  on  July  4th,  1846.  P.  Rios 
and  Wm.  Reed  purchased  the  property,  but  their  ti- 
tle was  declared  invalid  later  on  by  the  courts.  Many 

{*)  Bancroft,  III,  683-6*6;  lofoanu  Generates,  1881. 
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of  the  Indians  ran  off  to  the  Tulare*  to  join  the  gen* 
tiles,  when  there  were  no  more  cattle  to  eat.  There 
were  about  thirty  Indians  etill  at  the  mission  in 
1841-43.  (6) 


"Acmoxs  CoMiHAvrr"— Focttdiho  Or  The  Mistiov— If  imiom  Success—  Com- 

TBXBUTIOMS— CBVBCH  BLESSED—  FB.  PeDBO  IfUMOC  B*TI11»— DSATHt  Or 

Fatbebs  Lasabo  Amd  Lamdaeta— Fb.  Jots  Ajttokxo  Ubia  Betimes— 
Death  Or  Fb.  Upimti-Otki  Musiomamibs— Eabtbquaee—  Death 
Or  Fb.  Ulibabii— Fb.  Ibabba's  Complaint— Mimio*  Lamm— Death  Or 
Fb.  Pedbo  Cabot—  Imybmtobt— Statistics— Fb.  Blas  Oboas  Mamaoeb 
Or  The  Pbopebtt— Sale  Or  The  Mission— Last  Missionabt. 

Ik  order  to  establish  a  complete  chain  of  missions 
from  San  Diego  north,  one  necessarily  had  to  be 
placed  between  San  Buenaventura  and  San  Gabriel. 
A  fine  rancho,  known  as  Reyes9  rancho,  and  called  by 
the  natives  "Achois  Comihavit,"  met  the  approval 
of  the  Fathers  as  a  suitable  site.  Fr.  Superior  Las- 
uen  had  gone  down  from  San  Miguel  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, whence  he  started  at  the  end  of  August  with 
an  escort.  On  the  8th,  of  September  1797  assisted  by 
Fr.  Francisco  Dumetz,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
troops  and  a  large  number  of  natives,  performed  the 
usual  ceremonies,  and  dedicated  the  new  mission  to 
San  Fernando  Rey  de  Espana,  as  required  by  instruc- 
tions from  Mexico.  Fr.  Francisco  Javier  Una  became 
the  associate  of  Fr.  Dumetz,  und  both  labored  here 
until  after  1800.  Ten  children  were  baptized  the  first 

(6)  Bancroft  IV,  M-to)  ;  V,  001;  039. 
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day,  and  thirteen  adults  were  added  to  the  list  early 
in  October.  There  were  55  neophytes  at  the  end  of 
1707,  and  810  at  the  end  of  1800,  baptisms  by  that 
time  having  amounted  to  852,  while  70  deaths  oc- 
curred. The  first  marriage  took  place  on  October  8th, 
1707. 

The  number  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  was  526; 
and  lhat  of  sheep  600.  The  products  of  the  soil  in 
1800  amounted  to  about  1,000  bushel?,  and  the  total 
yield  io:  three  years  was  4,700  bushel?.  The  CDntrilu- 
tioiis  for  this  mist  ion,  at  its  foundation,  from  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  San  Gabriel,  and  San 
Juan  Capi8trano,  were  18  mules,  4<J  horses,  16  yoke 
of  oxen,  810  cattle,  and  508  sheep.  (1) 

An  adobe  church  with  tile  roof  was  blessed  in  De- 
cember 1806.  Fr.  Dumetz  left  the  mission  in  April 
1802,  though  he  was  back  for  a  time  in  1804-05.  Fr. 
Francisco  Javier  Uria,  the  other  founder  of  the  mis- 
siou,  left  the  country  in  1805;  but  subsequently  re 
turned  to  California,  though  not  to  this  mission.  In 
1805  there  came  Fr.  Nicol&s  L&zaro  and  Fr.  •  Jos6 
Maria  Zalvidea;  the  latter  was  transferred  to  San 
Gabriel  in  1806,  while  the  former  died  at  San  Diego 
in  August  1807. 

Fathkrs  Jos6  Antonio  Uria  and  Pedro  MuAoz  ar- 
rived here  in  1807.  The  former  retired  in  November 
1808.  Fr.  Martin  de  Landaeta  succeeded  him,  but 
died  in  1816.  Meanwhile  Fr.  Jos6  Antonio  Urresti  had 
arrived  in  1809,  and  became  the  associate  of  Fr. 
Mufioz. 

The  neophytes  during  the  first  decade  of  the  centu 
ry  increased  threefold,  from  810  to  955,  whilst  deaths 
were  but  little  more  than  half  the  baptisms.  1,468 
persons  were  baptized,  861  iu  1808  being  the  largest 
number  in  any  one  year.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  persons  died  during  the  same  period.  In  1804 

(t)  Bancroft,  I,  W1-5C2. 
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there  was  some  controversy  about  lands;  the  Fathers 
protested  successfully  against  the  granting  of  the  Ca- 
mulos  Rancho  to  Francisco  Avila.  (2) 

Fr.  Pedro  Mufioz  left  California  in  1817,  and  Fr. 
Urre8ti  died  in  1812.  Fr.  Urresti  was  succeeded  by 
Fr.  Joaquin  Pascual  Nuez  in  1812-14,  and  Fr.  Vin- 
cente  Pascual  Oliva  was  stationed  here  in  1814-15. 
Fr.  Marcos  Antonio  de  Vitoria  took  Fr.  Munoz  place 
from  1818-20.  Fr.  Ramon  Ulibarri  came  in  January, 
and  Fr.  Francisco  Gonzalez  de  Ibarra  in  October 
1820.  From  1815-20,  it  seems  but  one  missionary  was 
stationed  at  San  Fernando. 

The  earthquake  of  December  21st,  1812,  did  no  fur- 
ther damage  than  to  necessitate  the  introduction  of 
thirty  new  beams  to  support  the  church  wall.  Before 
1818  a  new  chapel  was  completed.  San  Fernando 
gained  slightly  in  population  during  the  whole  period 
of  1810*20;  but  reached  its  highest  figure,  1,080,  in 
1819,  and  then  its  decline  began.  (8) 

(2)  Banc,  II,  115-116.  Fr.  Lasaro,  a  native  of  Burgos,  Spain,  arrived  in 
California  on  August  Slat,  1805,  and  aorvod  at  San  Fernando  from  &p- 
tembbr  of  that  year  until  June  1807.  Ho  went  down  to  San  Diego,  hoping 
that  a  change  of  climate  might  benefit  hla  health ,  but  he  lived  only  two 
months,  and  died  on  August  18th.  He  was  buried  in  the  San  Diego 
church. 

Fr.  Joje  Antonio  Uria  cams  to  Monterey  on  July  28th,  1799.  He  was 
stationed  at  San  Jose  from  August  of  that  year  until  July  1406;  at  Santa 
Cms  In  1806-7;  and  at  San' Fernando  until  November  1806.  In  November 
1809  he  wrote  from  Mexico  that  he  was  in  good  health  and  hoped  to  re- 
main attached  to  his  college. 

Fr.  Landaeta  came  to  California  in  1791,  and,  after  a  short  sickness  at 
Ban  Luis  Obispo,  was  assigned  to  San  Franc  boo  where  he  remained  until 
1798,  when  sickness  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Mexico.  Recovering  his 
health  he  returned  to  California  in  1800,  and  again  labored  at  San  Fran- 
ciaco  until  the  end  of  1807.  In  January  1808  he  was  transferred  to  San 
Fernando,  where  he  passed  to  a  better  life  in  1810.  (8)  Banc.,  II,  357-808. 
(3)  Bancroft  II,  357-358.  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  Urresti  had  come  to  Califor- 
nia in  August  1804  and  was  stationed  at  San  Gabriel  till  September 
1806,  when  he  was  transferee!  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  remained 
until  August  1809.  after  which  date  he  came  to  San  Fernando  and  la- 
bored there  among  the  Indians  until  his  death  on  January  5th,  1812. 

Fr.  Pedro  Mufios  was  born  at  Puerto  de  Bafios,  Estremadura,  Spain, 
on  July  19th,  1778.  and  became  a  Franciscan  on  June  10th,  1798.  He 
sailed  from  Cadis  on  Juno  10th  1806,  and  arrived  at  the  college  of  San 
Fernando  on  September  9th,  After  coming  to  California  in  1801,  he  wai 
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Fa.  Francisco  Gomalei  de  Ibarra  Wft&  stationed 
here  alone,  it  seems,  from  1821,  in  which  year  Fr. 
Ulibarri  died. 

Fb.  Ibarra  complained  that  the  soldiers  of  his 
guard  behaved  badly,  and  caused  much  ruin  by  sel- 
ling liquor  and  lending  horses  to  the  Indians.  In  1826 
he  declared  that  the  presidio  was  a  curse  rather  than 
a  help  to  the  mission,  that  the  soldiers  should  go  to 
work  and  raise  grain,  and  not  live  on  the  toil  of  the 
Indians,  whom  they  robbed  and  deceived  with  talk 
of  liberty  while  in  reality  they  treated  them  as 
slaves.  This  brought  out  a  sharp  reply  fiom  Captain 
Guerra,  who  advised  the  fearless  Father  to  modify 
his  tone,  or  he  might  suffer  from  it.  The  amount  of 
supplies  furnished  by  this  mission  to  the  presidio 
from  1822  to  April  1827  was  $21,208. 

The  mission  lands  at  this  time  extended  ten 
leagues  east  to  west  from  Tajunga  Mountains  to  Atu- 
guama  Mountains;  and  five  leagues  north  to  south 
from  ranchos  San  Francisco  de  la  Mision  and  Simi 
toward  San  Gabriel  and  Sanja.  (4) 

Fb.  Ibarra  continued  his  labors  at  San  Fernando 
alone  until  the  middle  of  1885,  when  he  retired  for  a 
time  to  Mexico.  His  successor  was  Fr.  Pedro  Cabot 


stationed  at  San  Miguel  from  October  1804  to  July  1807;  and  at  San 
Fernando  till  November  1817.  He  was  also  at  San  Francisco  temporarily 
for  tix  months  in  1808.  Fr.  Mnflos  made  several  expeditious  into  the  in- 
terior, the  most  important  being  that  with  Lieutenant Moraga  in  180* 
into  the  Tulares  Valley,  of  which  he  left  a  diary.  He  retired  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

(i)  Bancroft  II,  560-570.  Fr.  Francisco  Roman  Fernando*  de  Ulibarri 
was  born  February  28th  1773,  at  All,  near  Vitoria;  Spain.  He  received 
the  Franciscan  habit  in  1794  at  Victoria,  sailed  from  Cadis  June  20th, 
1808,  and  arrived  at  San  Fernandq  College  on  September  tfth.  Here  he 
worked  with  some  interruption  on  account  of  broken  health  for  about  Ave 
yean,  when  he  volunteered  for  California.  He  arrived  at  Monterey  on  June 
22d,  1800.  Hit  health  was  better  in  the  new  field,  and  he  was  stationed  at 
San  Juan  Bautista  till  1815,  at  Santa  Inez  till  1819.  He  was  at  PurUima 
temporarily  in  1818-19,  and  at  San  Fernando  till  1821.  Hie  disease  wai 
hemorrhage  of  the  lung*  with  which  he  nearly  died  in  February  1821.  He 
wat  then  urged  to  go  to  San  Gabriel,  but  refused.  He  must  have  changed 
his  mind  later  for  he  died  and  was  buried  at  San  Gabriel  op  June  ICth. 
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from  San  Antonio,  who  was  stntiened  here  until  his 
death  in  October  1886.  (6) 

From  this  date  till  August,  1888,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  a  missionary  at  San  Fernando,  but  Fr.  Ibai- 
ra  may  possibly  have  been  here.  Then  came  Fr.  Bias 
Ordaz,  who  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  decade. 
Down  to  1884  the  decrease  in  neophyte  population 
was  less  than  100;  in  live-stock  there  was  no  falling 
off  whatever;  and  the  crops  were  good.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  1840,  there  were  still  about  400  In- 
dians in  the  secularized  community.  The  mission  was 
confiscated  early.  In  October  1834  Antonio  del  Valle 
as  comisionado  took  charge  of  the  mission  estates  by 
inventory  from  Fr.  Ibarra.  San  Fernando  was  to  be 
a  parish  of  the  second  class  with  $1,000  salary.  Fr. 
Ibarra  delivered  to  the  comisionado  $20,000  in  hides, 
tallow,  etc.,  and  $5,000  in  coin.  The  inventory  in 
1885  showed  a  valuation  of  $41,714.  The  church  was 
40x6  varas  or  yards,  tile-roofed,  had  a  board  ceiling, 
a  brick  floor,  adobe  walls,  three  doors,  and  seven 
windows  wiih  wooden  bars.  The  sacristy  was  eight 
varas  square,  with  one  door  and  window.  There  were 
other  buildings  valued  at  $15,511;  32,000  vines  worth 
$10,000;  1,000  fruit  trees  valued  at  $2,400;  a  library 
of  lfll  volumes  worth  $417;  and  credits  $5,786.  The 
population  from  1830-1884  decreased  to  792.  There 
were  89  persons  baptized,  and  124  burials  took  place. 
Large  stock  remained  at  6,000  head,  while  horses  and 
mules  decreased  to  520;   but  sheep  still  numbered 

(5)  Banc,  III,  645-646.  Ho  was  the  brother  of  Fr.  Juan  Cabot,  and  was 
born  at  Bufiola,  M  alio  re  a,  on  September  9th,  1777.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Franciscan  Order  on  December *22d,  1796;  came  to  Mexico  in  1808;  and 
to  California  in  1804.  His  missionary  service  was  at  San  Antonio  in  1804- 
28;  at  Soledad  in  1828-29:  again  at  San  Antonio  in  1829-94;  and  at  San 
Fernando  finally  in  1835  and  36.  Fr.  Pedro  was  known  as  a  dignified, 
scholarly,  courteous  mau  who  was  known  as  "El  CabaUero"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  his  rougher  brother  Fr.  Juan,  called  "El  Marinoro,"  but  he 
was  hardly  less  popular  than  his  brothor.  Ho  gare  much  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  neop'iytes.  In  1825-29  ho  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  tho  republic  of  Mexico,  His  remains  wero  interrod  in  the  mis- 
sion cemetery  on  October  12th  by  Fr.  Ibarra. 
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8,000  bead.  Tlio  average  crop  was  1,500  bushels,  of 
which  040  were  wheat,  470  corn,  and  45  beans. 

Dutuno  the  whole  period  of  the  mission's  existence 
2,880  persons  were  baptized,  of  whom  1,415  were  In- 
dian adults,  1,867  Indian  children,  and  57  children 
de  razon;  an  annual  average  of  74.  Deaths  numbered 
2,028,  of  which  1,080  were  Indian  adults,  065  Indian 
children,  and  12  adults  and  15  children  de  razon;  an 
annual  averago  of  51.  During  the  same  period  848 
marriages  took  place,  of  which  15  were  de  razon.  The 
largest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  mission  in 
one  year  was  12,800  in  1810;  horses,  1,820  in  1822; 
mules,  840  in  1812;  sheep,  7,800  in  1810;  goats,  600 
in  1816;  swine  250  in  1814;  and  all  kinds  of  animals, 
21,745  in  1810.  The  total  product  cf  wheat  was  110, 
000  bushels;  barley,  8,070  bushels;  corn,  27,750  bush- 
els; and  beans,  8,624  bushels.  According  to  the  In- 
formes  Generates,  from  1707  to  December  81st,  1881, 
as  many  as  2,768  baptisms  took  place,  1,813  marria- 
ges were  blessed,  and  1,038  deaths  occurred. 

The  inventory  of  the  property  in  1840  showed  4. 180 
cattle,  2,687  horses,  2,500  sheep,  60  mules,  83  asses, 
80  hogs  (6) 

Fr.  Bias  Ordaz  managed  the  estate  after  its  resto- 
ration to  the  Fathers  in  1848.  There  were  probably 
800  Indians  about  the  mission  at  that  time.  In  May 
1845  Fr.  Ordaz  showed  that  the  mission  had  prospered 
under  his  short  magement.  He  had  paid  off  all  the 
debts,  and  purchased  120  head  of  live-stock,  besides 
making  other  improvements.  Nevertheless,  the  mis- 
sion was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Gov.  Pico  and 
leased  to  Andres  Pico  and  Juan  Manso  in  December 
1845  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,120.  (7) 

Finally,  on  June  17th,  1846,  Governor  Pico  sold 
the  mission  to  Eulogio  de  Cfilis  for  $14,000.  Celis  was 
bound  to  support  the  missionary  and  provide  the  ne- 

(t)  Bancroft  III.  (7j  Bancroft  IV,  552;  033. 
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cceenrics  for  divir.o  worship,  and  alro  to  give  the  In- 
diana the  use  of  the  lands  they  occupied  during  their 
life-time.  Fr.  Bias  was  still  here  at  the  time,  and  he 
remained  until  May  1847,  the  last  of  the  Franciscans. 
IIo  died  at  San  Gabriel  in  1850.  (8) 
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In  October  1797  a  new  exploration  was  made  of 
the  district  between  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San 
Diego  by  Fathers  Lasucn  and  Santiago  from  San 
Juan  in  company  of  8  t-oldiers  and  five  Indians.  Dur- 
ing December  there  was  a  correspondence  between 
Governor  Dorica  and  Fr.  Superior  Lasuen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  mission,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  largo  number  of  docile  natives  was  the  chief  in- 
ducement to  found  a  mission  in  this  region,  but  that 
agricultural  and  other  advantages  were  believed  to 
be  lacking. 

The  governor  issued  orders  on  February  27th,  1708, 
to  the  commandant  of  San  Diego,  who  was  to  furnish 

Banc,  V,  KS\  Ui  tory  of  the  Native  Rnces  p.  675. 
The  *'0»ir  Father"  iu  tho  laucunpe  of  t'.io  Kixh  at  San  Fernando  runs 
thus:  "Y  yorac  yona  tarny  tuctipuma  snpouc6  motoanian  majarmi  mom 
main  mono  muismi  miojor  yiartt  cup:  r.  Pauyyogin  gimiimorin,  majarmi 
mifema  c«»j6  oparna  yio  mamaitiay  mii,  yiarraa  oponup  y  yona  y  yo  oca- 
5neu  coiham  ea  main  ytomo  mo  jag  cciyarca  huerml.  Parima. 
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a  guard  and  to  require  from  the  soldiers  personal  la- 
bor in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  without  mur- 
muring at  site  or  work,  and  with  implicit  obedience 
to  Fr.  Lasuen.  Nothing  *cems  to  have  been  done, 
however,  until  the  18th  of  June.  On  that  date  Fr. 
Lasuen  in  the  presence  of  the  guard,  a  few  neophytes 
from  San  Juan  Oapistrano  and  a  multitude  of  gen- 
tiles,  and  assisted  by  Fathers  Santiago  and  Peyri, 
founded  the  new  mission  amid  the  usual  ceremonies, 
at  the  spot  called  by  the  natives  Taca>me,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  first  expedition  of  1769  San 
Juau  Oapistrano,  or  later  Oapistrano  el  Viejo.  The 
new  mission  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  San 
Luis,  Rey  de  Francia,  to  distinguish  it  from  San 
Luis  Obispo.  The  baptizing  of  fifty-four  children  im- 
parted an  especial  solemnity  to  the  day. 

The  mission  prospered  from  the  first.  In  a  week 
Fr.  Antonio  Peyri,  the  energetic  founder,  had  seven- 
ty-seven baptized  children,  besides  twenty-three  cate- 
chumens who  were  under  instruction.  By  the  first  of 
July  he  had  six  thousand  adobes  made  for  tho  mis- 
sion buildings.  In  July  he  was  joined  by  Fr.  Jos6 
Faura,  who  was  succeded  in  the  autumn  of  1800  by 
Fr.  Jos6  Garcia.  Fr.  Jos6  Panella,  too,  was  assigned 
to  this  mission,  and  served  for  a  short  time  in  1798, 
during  the  absence  of  one  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  gone  to  San  Juan  Oapistrano  for  his  health.  Fr. 
Panella  made  himself  disliked,  however,  and  Fr.  La- 
suen was  compelled  to  recall  the  other  Father,  per- 
haps Fr.  Peyri,  who  was  greatly  beloved. 

In  1798  two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were 
baptized,  and  before  the  end  of  1800  there  were  337 
neophytes.  Since  the  founding  of  the  mission  bap- 
tisms numbered  871,  and  deaths  56.  There  were  617 
horses,  muler,  and  cattle  in  1800,  besides  1,600  head 
of  sheep;  the  products  of  the  soil  amounted  to  2,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  barley,  and  six  bushels 
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of  maize; the  latter  wnt  just  the  amount  sown,  while 
eight  bushels  of  beans  produced  nothing. 

Fb.  Peyii  continued  to  direct  San  Luis  Itey  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  very 
popular;  and,  being  possessed  of  wonderful  adminis- 
trative abilities  and  consuming  zeal,  he  reared  the 
grandest  adobe  edifice  that  was  ever  dedicated  in  Al- 
ta  California  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  completed  the 
structure  in  1802.  His  companion  was  Fr  Josfi  Garcia 
who  left  California  in  1808.  Fr.  Domingo  Carranza 
succeeded  Fr.  Garcia,  but  he,  too,  retired  late  in 
1810.  Fr.  Tapis  now  came  to  San  Luis  Key  to  aid  Fr. 
Peyri  for  a  time. 

Under  these  various  shepherds  the  neophyte  flock 
increased  from  887  in  1800  to  1,510  in  1810,  a  larger 
gain  than  that  of  any  other  mission,  with  by  far 
the  lowest  death  rate,  28  per  cent.  In  population 
San  Luis  Rey  was  now  second  only  to  San  Diego,  in 
cattle  third  on  the  list,  and  on  a  tie  with  San  Gabri- 
el in  agriculture;  its  best  crop  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  San  Fernando.  One  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  one  persons  received  baptism  during  the  de- 
cade, the  highest  number  in  one  year,  432,  being  in 
1810.  Deaths  numbered  only  411.  Large  stock  gained 
from  619  to  10,676;  small  stock  increased  from  1,C00 
to  9,710  head;  and  horses  in  3810  numbered  776.  The 
average  yield  of  grain  was  5,260  bushels,  though  in 
1808  as  many  a9  10,875  bishels  were  raised.  (1) 

During  the  second  decade  Fr.  Peyri  still  toiled  ou, 

(1)  Banc,  I,  562-64  ;  II,  107-108:  'Old  Missions"  p.  97-96.  Fr.  Domingo  bad 
arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  from  Mexico  on  May  7th,  1796,  with  seven  com- 
panions. He  was  then  stationed  at  Santa  Cruz  from  November  1796  till 
August  1806,  when  he  was  transferred  to  San  Luis  Rey,  and  remained 
there  until  late  in  1810,  having  served  his  term  and  longer,  he  retired,  but 
on  his  way  to  Mexico  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  at  San  Bias.  By 
them  he  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  to  death,  though  the  sentence 
was  never  executed. 

Fr.  Jose  Garcia  had  been  assigned  to  California  on  February  Sd,  1JCP, 
and  arrived  at  Monterey  in  August  of  the  same  year.  His  only  regular 
station  was  San  Luis  Bey,  where  he  resided  from  1800  to  1606  when  hm 
was  allowed  to  retire  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
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but  with  frequent  changes  of  companions.  Fr.  Es« 
tfivan  Tapis  served  in  1811,  Fr.  Geromino  Boscana  in 
1812-18,  Fr.  Francisco  Suffer  in  1814-16,  Fr.  Ramon 
01b<§s  in  1816-18,  and  Fr.  Jaime  EecudS  from  1818. 
The  mission  was  now  by  far  the  most  populous  in 
the  province,  with  a  death-rate  of  only  forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  baptisms  and  twenty-four  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  In  agriculture,  but  not  in  live- 
stock, except  horses,  San  Luis  Rey  stood  at  the  head. 
In  1817  so  many  sheep  died  that  the  Fathers  had  to 
go  north  as  far  as  San  Juan  Bautista  for  wool  to 
clothe  their  neophytes. 

In  1810  Fr.  Peyri  founded  a  branch  establishment 
under  the  invocation  of  Sun  Antonio  at  Pala,  six 
or  seven  leagues  from  San  Luis  Rey.  A  chapel  was 
built,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  was  generally  stationed 
there.  Within  a  year  or  two  about  a  thousand  con- 
verts were  gathered  to  meet  for  Christian  instruction 
and  till  the  soil  at  Pala.  San  Luis  Rey  also  had  a 
hospital  where  every  effort  was  made  to  stay  the  rav- 
ages of  syphilis  and  dysentery  among  the  neophytes; 
in  the  hospital  was  a  special  chapel  and  altar.  (2) 

The  mission  was  still  under  the  care  of  its  venera- 
ble and  energetic  founder,  Fr.  Antonio  Peyri,  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  decade.  Fr.  Jaime  Escudd  re- 
mained as  associate  until  the  end  of  1821;  Fr.  Jos6 
Joaquin  Jimeno,  a  new-comer,  served  from  1827  to 
1830;  and  Fr.  Jose*  Barona  also  lived  here  in  retire- 
ment in  the  infirmity  of  old  age  after  1827.  Peyri 
was,  unlike  most  of  the  Fathers,  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  the  Mexican  republic  after  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  com- 
panions, however,  were  not  disappointed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  new  government,  but  Fr.  Peyri  was 
so  surprised  and  offended  at  the  law  of  expulsion  in 
1829  that  he  triod  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  apassport. 


(2)   Bancroft  IX,  440-847. 
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In  every  element  of  material  prosperity  San  Luis 
Rey  was  now  far  in  advance  of  any  other  mission. 
There  is  no  record  that  a  new  church  was  built,  as 
had  been  proposed  in  1811,  but  the  church  and  other 
buildings,  the  same  now  standing  in  ruins  to  a  great 
extent,  were  the  largest  and  in  some  respects  the 
finest  in  California.  San  Luis  alone  of  the  old  mis- 
sions, except  San  Juan  Bautista,  gained  in  popula- 
tion; baptisms  outnumbered  the  deaths,  but  it  had 
reached  its  maxium  of  2,8G9  neophytes  in  1826,  and 
then  started  on  its  decline,  though  herds  and  flocks 
had  doubled  in  ten  years.  Sheep  had  reached  the 
highest  number  of  28,GC0  in  1828,  but  cattle  were  still 
increasing,  though  the  figures  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated in  current  newspaper  reports.  One  writer, 
Taylor,  speaks  of  80,000  head  of  cattle,  4,000  horses, 
and  70,000  sheep!  There  are  many  similar  exaggera- 
tions afloat  concerning  the  old  missions  and  mission- 
aries. The  average  crop  of  grain,  12,660  bushels,  was 
nowhere  surpassed,  though  both  San  Diego  and  San 
Gabriel  produced  larger  single  crops. 

The  white  population  in  1828  was  35.  The  mission 
lands  in  1822  extended  eleven  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  15  leagues  from  east  to  west,  besides  a 
rancho  15  leagues  off  in  the  northeast..  Squirrels,  lo- 
custs, and  crows  were  very  troublesome  at  times,  and 
the  soil  rather  sterile;  but  the  branch  establishment 
of  San  Antonio  at  Pala,  seven  leagues  northeast  of 
San  Luis  Key,  was  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  (3) 

Fr.  Antonio  Peyri  at  the  end  of  1881  left  San  Luis 
Rey,  the  mission  which  he  had  founded  and  in  thirty 
three  years  of  faithful  service  had  brought  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  California  establishments.  He  quit 
the  country  in  company  with  the  exiled  Gov.  Victor- 
ia. Fr.  Peyri  was  unwilling  to  remain  and  witness  the 
overthrow  of  all  his  plans,  and  therefore  tore  himself 

t*j  Uaacrclt  II, 
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frora  his  beloved  mission  to  return  to  his  mother 
country.  (4) 

Fr.  Jos6  Antonio  Anzar,  a  new  ccmer,  succeeded 
Fr.  Peyri  in  1832.  Fr.  Buenaventura  Fortuni  was 
stationed  at  San  Luis  Rey  1833-30;  but  for  1837-1880 
there  is  no  record,  except  of  Fathers  Oliva  and  Abel- 
^  4is  visiting  missionaries.  In  July  1839  Fr.  Francis- 
co Gonzalez  de  Ibarra  took  charge. 

San  Luis  Rey  was  the  only  mission  that  showed  a 
gain  in  population  for  1880-84,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  with  2,844  neophytes  on  the  register,  it 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list;  but  also  in  the  number 
of  its  live-stock  it  surpassed  all  the  missions.  Bap- 
tisms even  during  this  short  time  amounted  to  885, 
whilst  there  were  101  marriages,  and  824  deaths. 

During  the  existence  of  the  mission,  1708  to  1831, 
the  total  number  of  baptisms  was  5,601,  of  which  8, 

(4)  Fr.  Antonio  Poyrl  was  boru  on  January  10th,  1703  or  perhaps  1709,  at 
Porera,  Catalonia,  Spain,  and  received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  the  ©on 
rent  at  Bens  on  October  25th,  1787.  He  sailed  from  Cadis  on  May  8th,  17W 
and  left  tho  college  of  San  Fernando  for  California  on  March  Ut,  179&  ar 
riving  in  July.  He  was  first  stationed  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for  two  years 
and  in  1708  was  one  of  the  founders  of  San  Luis  Bey,  where,  and  at  the 
branch  establishment  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  he  labored  continuously 
thereafter.  Fr.  Peyri  was  less  unfriendly  to  the  Mexican  republic  than 
most  of  the  Spanish  friars,  and  he  took  tho  required  oath  in  1826:  but  is 
the  same  year  he  petitioned  the  president  of  Mexico  to  relieve  him  of  the 
administration  of  the  mission,  In  1820,  moreovor,  he  demanded  his  pur- 
ports, being  as  a  Spaniard  included  in  the  expulsion  law  of  March  20th, 
and  though  exemption  was  offered  to  him,  he  insisted,  asserting  that  ho 
was  an  old  man  no  longer  fit  for  service.  He  thereupon  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Mexican  authorities  to  retire  with  full  payment  of  the  pass 
stipends,  amounting  to  $3,(00.  Fr.  Antonio  tailed  from  San  Diego  for  Ma* 
satlan  on  his  way  to  Mexico  on  January  11th,  1832.  The  tradition  is  that 
ho  had  to  leave  San  Luis  Bey  secretly  left  the  neophytes  should  stop  him, 
and  that  his  Indians,  5U)  ttrong,  hastened  to  San  Diego  to  prevent  hie- 
departure,  but  they  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  his  blessing  from  tho 
receding  ship.  One  of  the  Indiana  who  aided  the  departing  missionary  re- 
lates that  as  his  last  act  Fr.  Peyri  knelt  on  the  hill  and  prayed  for  tho 
mission.  He  left  Mexico  in  February  1834,  and  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Franco  reached  Barcelona  in  June.  Instead  of  the  tranquillity  he  had  ex- 
pected for  his  old  age,  he  found  only  turmoil  and  strife.  It  was  not  oven 
safe  to  visit  his  native  town.  He  bitterly  regretted  having  left  California, 
and  confessed  it  was  a  mistake  Ho  had  brought  from  California  two 
young  noopuytes,  Pablo  and  Agapito,  whom  he  placed  in  the  Propaganda 
College  a#  Borne.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  but  QQtfev 
ing  doflntQrfe  known.  Bancroft  III,  621-«22, 


680  were  those  of  Indian  adults  1,862  Indian  children, 
and  192  children  de  gente  de  razon;  an  annual  aver- 
age of  161.  The  lotal  number  of  marriages  was  1,426, 
of  which  9  were  de  razon.  Deaths  numbered  2,869,  of 
which  1,445  were  of  Indian  adults,  1,867  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  12  adults  and  85  children  de  razon.  The 
largest  Indian  population  at  San  Luis  Rey  at  any 
time  2,869  was  in  1826.  There  were  generally  from  20 
to  60  persons  de  razon  or  settlers  living  at  the  mis- 
sion. The  largest  number  of  cattle  ever  possessed  by 
the  mission,  27,  500,  was  in  1882;  largest  number  of 
horses,  2,226  in  1828;  mules,  845  in  1828;  sheep,  28, 
018  in  1828:  goats,  1,800  in  1882;  swine,  272  in  1819; 
and  all  kinds  of  animals,  68,767  in  1828.  The  total 
product  of  wheat  amounted  to  114,528  bushels;  bar- 
ley, 94,600  bushels;  corn,  101,442  bushels;  and  beans, 
10,215  bushels.(6) 

Secularization  began  here  as  at  San  Diego  with 
Governor  Figueroa's  experimental  ''emancipation"  in 
1888,  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of  an  Indian 
pueblo  at  Las  Flores,  with  but  a  small  population. 
The  final  confiscation  was  accomplished  in  November 
1884  by  Oaptian  Portilla  as  comisionado.  According 
to  the  accounts  rendered  by  Father  Fortuni  to  Por- 
tilla in  1884,  the  assets  were  $46,618,  and  the  debts 
114,429.  The  inventory  taken  August  22d,  1835, 
showed  a  valuation  of  $208,737,  and  a  debt  of  $98, 
000.  The  church  64x10  varas,  or  yards,  of  adobes, 
tile-roofed,  floor  of  clay,  board  ceiling,  9  doors,  18 
windows,  4  adjoining  rooms,  all  valued  at  $80,000, 
was  included  in  the  total  amount,  as  were  also  the  0 
rancho8  valued  at  $40,487,  the  most  valuable  being 
Pala,  Santa  Margarita,  and  San  Jacinto.  After  the 
secularization  the  decline  in  Indian  population  was 
more  rapid  than  in  wealth,  the  Indians  succeeding 

(5>  Bancroft  III,  G21-625.  The  "Informos  Ooneralcs"  report  the  following 
flffum  for  the  period  1708  to  December  31st,  1831:  Baptiama,  5,298;  mar- 
riage*, 1,301;  deaths,  2.  586. 
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in  retaining  partial  control  of  the  mission  rancho9  of 
Santa  Margarita,  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  Santa  Isabel, 
Temecula,  and  San  Jacinto  down  to  1840,  or  perhaps 
a  little  later,  In  1840  there  were  about  1,000  Indians 
left  at  the  mission  and  ranchor.  (6) 

Fr.  Francisco  Gonzalez  de  Ibarra  continued  to  lr- 
bor  at  San  Luis  Rey  until  his  death  in  1842  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

After  Fr.  Ibarra's  death  Fr.  Zalvidea  came  from 
San  Juan  Capistrano  to  take  his  place,  and  lie  served 
until  1846.  The  mission  had  650  Indians  in  1842  and 
400  in  1844;  but  the  establishment  at  Las  Flores  was 
included  in  both  cases.  Jos6  A.  Estudillo  acted  as  ma- 
jordomo  until  April  1843,  when  he  was  required 
under  Governor  Micheltorena's  order  to  turn  over  the 
property  to  Fr.  Zalvidea;  but  the  Father  immediately 
put  everything  in  charge  of  a  new  ma  jordomo  in  the 
person  of  Joaquin  Ortega,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Juan  M.  Marron  in  July  1845.  The  inventory  then 
showed  the  following  property:  279  horses,  20  mules, 
61  asses,  196  cattle,  27  yoke  of  oxen,  7C0  sheep, 
some  implements,  and  other  effects  of  slight  value. 
Meanwhile  all  the  mission  ranchos  passed  into  pri- 
vate ownership.  (7) 

Fr.  Zalvidea,  the  senior  of  the  little  band  of  Fer- 
nandinos,  died  early  in  1846. 

Mission  San  Luis  Rey  had  no  resident  missionary 

(6)  Bancroft  III,  621-C25. 

(7)  Bancroft  IV,  (J22HJ24.  Fr.  Ibarra  was  a  native  of  Viana,  Spain,  where 
he  was  born  in  1782.  Ue  became  a  Franciscan  in  the  province  of  Burgos, 
and  arrived  in  California  by  way  of  Mexico  in  1820.  After  visiting  San 
Luis  Obispo  he  was  stationed  at  San  Fernando,  where  he  served  from 
1820  to  1835,  when  he  retired  to  Mexico,  but  he  returned  in  time  to  per- 
form the  burivil  service  for  Fr.  Cabot  in  October  18$}.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  Fr.  Ibarra  till  1839,  from  which  date  he  resided  at  San  Luis 
Bey  until  his  sudden  death  in  1842  resulting  from  apoplexy.  Mofras 
speaks  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  this  Father  whom  he  saw  forced  to 
sit  at  the  administrator's  table  and  listen  to  the  ribaldry  of  majordomos 
and  vaquoros  who  would  have  thought  themselves  lucky  .a  few  years  be- 
fore to  bo  the  Father's  servants.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  Indians  at  San 
Luis  Bey,  and  was  called  by  them  Ttquodauma,  indicating  a  plain,  un- 
assuming man* 
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after  Fr.  Zalvidea's  death,  except  perhaps  Fr.  Vin- 
cente  Pascual  Oliva  for  a  6hort  time  after  August, 
25th,  1846.  The  San  Luis  estate  was  sold  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  May  18th,  to  Jos6  A.  Cot  and  Jos£  a  Pico 
for  $2,487 ;  but  their  agent  was  dispossessed  by  Gen. 
Fremont,  and  they  failed  to  regain  possession.  Some 
doubts  were  expressed,  then  and  later,  about  gen- 
uineness of  the  sale;  but  the  title  was  finally  reject- 
ed on  the  ground  that  the  governor  had  no  power  to 
sell  the  missions.  A  garrison  of  Mormon  soldiers  held 
the  place  during  the  greater  part  of  1847 ;  and  from 
August  of  that  year  Captain  Hunter  as  Indian  sul>- 
agent  for  the  south  took  charge  of  the  mission.  He 
was  succeeded  temporarily  by  William  Williams  at 
the  end  of  184?.  Hunter  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  remaining  about  the  mission.  (8) 

(8)  Bancroft  V,  020-623.  Fr.  Jose  Maria  de  Zalvldea  was  born  at  Bilbao, 
Vixcaya,  Spain,  on  March  2d,  178a  He  received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis 
on  December  13th,  1796,  and  came  to  tho  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexi- 
co, in  September  1804.  He  arrived  In  California  in  August  1903,  and  was 
stationed  successively  at  San  Fernando  in  180(H),  at  San  Gabriel  in  1806- 
26,  at  San  Juan  Capistrauo  in  1826-42,  and  at  San  Luis  Key  in  JM2-W46. 
From  the  first  he  was  regarded  by  his  superiors  as  one  rf  the  best  or 
most  lealous  of  the  Fathers,  as  priest,  teacher,  and  manager  of  tempor- 
al ies.  Fr.  Zalvidea'a  great  field  of  labor  was  at  San  San  Gabriel,  where  be 
toiled  incessantly  for  twenty  years,  and  with  the  greatest  success,  to 
build  up  the  temporal  interests  of  the  mission,  but  he  never  thereby  neg- 
lected spiritual  affairs.  "He  was  doubtless  in  those  days  a  model  mission- 
ary, says  Bancroft,  and  then  and  later  was  regarded  by  the  common  peo- 
ple as  a  saint."  He  gave  much  attention  to  viticulture  at  San  Gabriel, 
being  the  first  to  introduce  this  industry  on  a  large  scale.  He  wrote  a 
diary  of  an  exploration  in  1806,  and  in  1827  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians. 

In  political  controversies  he  took  no  part;  but  in  1829  be  expressed 
his  willingness  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  republic  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  his  state  of  life.  In  1833  he  declined  a  passport 
to  retire,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  none  to  take  his  place.  Fr.  Zal- 
ridea  was  well  versed  in  the  native  tongue  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  preach  at  San  Gabriel.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
had  an  enemy,  or  said  an  unkind  word  of  any  man.  He  refused  to  quit 
San  Luis  Rey,  where  he  believed  his  services  to  be  needed ;  but  f  nally  it 
was  thought  best  to  remove  him  to  San  Juan.  A  cart  was  prepared 
with  all  possible  conveniences,  by  advice  of  Fr.  Oliva  and  Apollinaria 
Lorenxana,  who  had  nursed  him  for  some  days.  The  night  before  his 
journey  was  to  be  made  Fr.  Zalvidea  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  mis- 
sion church  at  the  left  side  of  the  altar.  The  dftte  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  apparently  early  in  1846. 
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Thus  ends  the  history  of  tho  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  California  missions,  dun  Luis  Rey,  as  an  Indian 
mission.  It  is  still  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation, 
but  each  year  stamped  its  work  of  destruction  upon 
it.  For  over  half  n  century  the  magnificent  structure 
has  stood  mournfully  awaiting  its  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. But  behold  a  friendly  hand  has  at  last  been 
extended  in  its  behalf;  and  ere  long,  please  God, 
San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia  will  be  restored  to  its  for- 
mer beauty,  though  not  toformer  activity,  a  living 
monument  to  the  noblest  band  of  men  that  have 
graced  the  pages  of  modern  history.  The  Indians  have 
nearly  all  disappeared;  but  the  sacred  edifice  has 
again  be  devoted  to  sacred  purposes  in  our  day.  (9) 

Fbeemasokut,  ever  the  implacable  enemy  of  reli- 
gious Orders,  in  which  it  recognizes  its  strongest  foe, 
has  made  community  life  in  Mexico  impossible.  Not 
contented  with  having  closed  up  the  convents  and 
monasteries  of  the  first  and  foremost  civilizers  of 
that  land,  the  anti-Christian  sect  has  determined  to 
exterminate  relgious  Orders  by  forbidding  them  to 
accept  recruits  to  fill  up  the  decimated  ranks.  There 
is  a  desire  for  perfection,  however,  among  souls  lov- 
ing God,  and  what  the  liberty -hating  Freemason 
government  of  Mexico  denies,  that  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  find  in  the  free  republic  of  the  United 
States.  To  prevent  the  Order  from  dying  out  in  Mex- 
ico, the  authorities  decided  to  move  the  novitiate  for 
the  Mexican  Fathers  to  the  United  States.  A  house 
had  been  planned  for  Texas  at  one  limo,  but  finally 
San  Luis  Rey  was  chosen.  Accordingly,  through  the 
intercession  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mora  of  Los  Angeles, 

(9)  The  "Our  Father"  in  the  language  of  the  Ketchi  abcut  San  Luis  Rey 
is  as  follows  according  to  Mofras: 


"Cham  na  cham  mlg  tu  panga  auc  onan  MoquU  cham  to  gai  ha  cua  che 
nag  on  reina  li  ri  hiche  ca  noc  yba  heg  ga  y  yi  au  qui  ga  to  panga. 
Cham  na  cholono  mim  cha  pan  pituo  mag  na  Jan  pohi  oala  cai  gui  tha 
roe  bailoto  gai  torn  chame,  o  gui  chag  cay  ne  che  cal  me  tus  so  Hi  olo 
calm*  alia  linoe  chame  cham  cho  sWo." 


permission  was  obtained  from  Rome  to  establish  a 
novitiate  at  this  mission  for  the  Franciscans  of  Mex- 
ico. 

The  old  buildings  in  part  have  been  rendered  habi- 
table, and  on  May  12th,  1898,  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
dedication  took  place.  By  ten  o'clock  fully  800  inter- 
ested spectators  gathered  in  the  church.  At  that 
hour  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Mora,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles  Very  Rev.  Joaquin  Adam,  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese,  Very  Rev.  Louis  J.  Meier,  superior 
of  the  Lazarist  College,  Los  Angeles;  and  Rev.  W. 
L.  Dye,  secretary  to  the  bishop,  entered  through  the 
the  wide  doors  of  the  church.  Three  wrinkled  old  In- 
dian women  crouched  at  the  doorway,  looking  won- 
deringly  on  the  scene  that  brought  back  memories  of 
their  youth,  when  the  mission  was  rich  and  populous. 

At  the  doorway  the  bishop  was  received  by  the 
community  of  Franciscans  in  their  somber  gray  habit 
who  had  come  from  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  to  open  a 
novitiate  for  their  province.  These  religious  were  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Alba,  comissary  general  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  Mexico;  Rev.  F.  Ambrose  Mak- 
behar,  who  was  to  remain  as  superior  of  the  covent; 
Fr.  Tiscareno,  secretary  of  the  commissioner-general; 
and  Fr.  Martinez.  The  Fathers  brought  with  them  as 
pupils  from  Zacatecas  three  Mexican  youths,  Jesus  de 
la  Hos,  Manuel  Rizo,  and  Andres  Luerrerow,  who  all 
received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  on  that  same  day, 
December  12th, 

Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Very  Rev. 
T.  Adam,  assisted  by  Fathers  Alba  and  Dye  as  der- 
con  and  subdecon  respectively.  Fr.  Meier  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  After  Mass  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  patent  from  Rome  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  patron  saints:  San  Luis  Rey,  as  patron  of  the 
mission  church,  and  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Guadalupe,  as 
patroness  of  the  novitiate.  "Veni  Creator"  was  then 
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sung,  whereupon  the  three  young  pupils  of  the  Fa- 
thers knelt  before  the  altar  and  were  invested  with 
the  habit  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  ceremonies 
closed  with  the  "Te  Deum."  Father  O'Keefe  of  San- 
ta  Barbara  was  permitted  to  stay  with  the  Mexican 
brethern  for  some  time  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  manner*)  of  the  country,  and  to  lend  his  ad- 
vice in  the  reconstruction  of  the  mission. 

The  community  at  the  beginning  of  1897  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  Fr.  J.  J,  O'Keefe,  superior;  Fr. 
Raphael  Hernandez,  master  of  novices;  Fr.  Francisco 
Alvarez;  Fr.  Jos6  Caballero;  Fr.  Pedro  Ocegueda; 
Fr.  Luis  Palacios;  Fr.  B.  Aleraan;  six  fratres  cleri- 
cii  and  four  lay-brothers.  Fr.  Alvarez  is  uow  82 
years  of  ago,  but  very  feeble. 


The  Mission  Site— Focndino  Ot  The  Mission— The  Fibbt  Missionabieb— 
Fb.  Gutiebrez  Retibes  -Mission  Success— EABTHgu a ke— New  Chuhch — 
Miss>onabibs-~Dbath  Of  Fb.  Calzada— Revolt—  Bdildinos  And  Lands. 
1  baths  Op  Fathebs  Victobia  And  La  Cubsta— Secularization— Ik- 
yextoby—Statmtics— Death  Ot  Fb.  Moreno— Founding  Of  A  Semina- 
ry- Sale  Of  The  Mission— The  College  Abandoned— The  "Oub  Fa- 
thibm  In  Indian. 

The  number  of  missions  was  increased  in  1804  to 
nineteen  by  the  founding  of  Santa  In€z.  Explora- 
tions for  a  site  in  this  region  had  bogun  in  1795  and 
were  completed  in  1708  by  Father  Tapis.  The  spot 
selected  was  called  by  the  natives  Alajulapa,  or  Maj- 
alapu,  and  the  order  of  the  viceroy  for  founding  the 
mission  was  dated  in  February  1803.  The  name  San- 
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ti  Info,  virgin  and  martyr,  Saint  Agnes  in  Eng- 
lish, often  written  Santa  Ynez  or  Ines,  seems  also 
to  have  been  selected  by  Viceroy  Iturrigaray.  A 
sergeant  and  nine  men  having  been  assigned  as  a 
guard,  and  duly  instructed  by  the  commandant  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  mission  was  established  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  on  September  17th,  1804,  Fr.  Tapis 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  was  assisted  in  the 
ceremonies  by  Fathers  Cipr^s,  Calzada,  and  Gutier- 
tjz.  Commandant  Carrillo  was  present  and  large 
numbers  of  neophytes  had  come  from  Santa  Barbara 
a  id  La  Purisima,  some  of  them  to  remain.  A  begin- 
ning of  mission  work  wa3  made  by  the  baptism  of 
twenty-seven  children  and  the  enrolling  of  many  ca- 
techumens, including  three  chieftains. 

Tub  first  missionaries  of  Santa  In6z  were  the  Fa- 
thers Jo$6  Antonio  CalzaJa  and  Jos6  Romualdo  Gu- 
tierrez. The  latter  left  California  in  1800.  (1) 

Fr.  Gutierrez  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Luis  Gil  y 
Taboada.  Fr.  Gil's  place  was  taken  in  1810  by  Fr. 
Francisco  Javier  de  Uria,  who  had  been  at  the  mis- 
sion as  a  supernumerary  since  1808.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  year  Santa  In&s  had  225  neophytes,  but 
over  half  of  them  had  come  already  baptized  from 
the  adjoining  missions. 

In  1810  the  number  was  028;  there  had  been  540 
baptisms  and  245  deaths.  Live-stock  in  1810  numbered 
3,200  cattle,  420  horses,  61  mules,  11  asses,  and 
2,800  sheep.  Crops  varied  from  900  bushels  in  1807  to 
4,500  bushels  in  1810.  In  1805,  and  probably  later, 
Santa  In6z  had  but  a  poor  church,  though  it  was  al- 
ready roofed  with  tiles.  In  1810  as  many  as  12,508 

(1)  Bancroft  II,  27-29.  Fr.  Gutierrez  had  come  to  California  probably  in 
1802,  or  according  to  another  record,  in  Auirust  1JS04.  He  served  at  Santa 
Inez  from  Soptomber  17th,  1804,  to  July  1806,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  San  Buenaventura  in  the  hope  of  benefitting  his  health;  but  grow- 
ing worse  he  obtained  permission  to  retire,  and  sailed  for  San  Bias  in 
November. 


fts  of  hemp  were  shipped  to  Mexico  from  Santa 
Inlz.  (2) 

The  earthquake  of  December  21st,  1812,  two  shocks 
fifteen  minutes  apart,  brought  down  a  comer  of  the 
church  at  Santa  Iu6z,  destroyed  one  fourth  of  the 
now  houses  near  the  church,  ruined  all  the  mission 
roofs,  and  cracked  many  walls;  but  the  Fathers  did 
not  deem  the  damage  irreparable.  In  1S1H  the  little 
convent  was  completed,  and  a  granary  was  built 
which  temporarily  served  for  divine  worship;  but  in 
1815  a  new  church  was  begun  of  adobes  lined  with 
bricks,  which  was  dedicated  on  July  4tht  1817. 

The  neophyte  population  reached  its  highest  num- 
ber of  7C8  souls  in  1816,  from  which  time  it  steadi- 
ly declined.  On  November  10th,  1814,  the  first  bap- 
tism of  an  ialenoj  or  Indian  from  the  Island  of  Le- 
mu,  took  place;  6uch  baptisms  were  frequent,  after 
April  1815. 

Fb.  Uria  was  in  charge  of  Santa  In6z  continuously 
during  this  period ;  but  his  associate  Fr.  Antonio  Cal- 
zada,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mission,  died  in 
1814,  and  there  were  several  other  changer. 

Fr.  Ramon  OlbSs  served  here  in  1812-14.  Fr.  Es- 
t6van  Tapis  was  at '  Santa  In6z  in  1818-14,  Fr.  Ro- 
man Fernandez  de  Ullibarri  in  1815-19,  and  Fr.  An- 
tonio Catarino  Rodriguez,  apparently  in  1820-21.  (0) 

Fr.  Uria  continued  here  until  1824;  he  had  worked 


(2)   Bancroft,  II.  27-29;  180. 

(S)  Bancroft  II,  H85KJ69.  Fr.  Caltada  was  born  in  Florida  on 
November  24tb,  1760;  but  received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  at  the 
convent  of  Purisima  Concepcion  in  Habana  on  February  3d,  1780. 
Ho  was  ordained  priest  in  Mexico  on  December  18th,  1784,  and  arrived 
in  Califonin  durinrr  October  1787.  He  was  first  stationed  at  San  Gabriel 
from  1788  to  1702;  then  at  Purtsima  until  1804,  though  absent  in  Mexico 
on  account  of  ill  health  from  Aujrust  1700  to  May  1798.  When  Santa  Inea 
was  founded  he  was  transferred  to  the  new  mission  In  September  1801, 
and  labored  there  anion*  the*  Indians  until  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1813 
rendered  him  helpless.  A  second  stroke  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  Decem- 
ber 2&1,  1814.  His  remains  were  Interred  in  the  eh  arch,  and  on  July  4th, 
1817,  they  were  transferred  to  the  new  church,  which  had  been  dedicated 
that  day,  and  buried  outside  tbo  presbytery  near  the  railing  on  the  Qoe* 
pol  side. 


alone  it  seems  from  1821  to  1828,  v;hen  Fr.  Bias  Or- 
daz  arrived.  After  Fr.  Uria's  departure,  Fr.  Bias  was 
alone  at  the  mission. 

In  the  revolt  of  1824,  which  first  broke  out  ut  this 
mission  on  Sunday  February  21st,  a  large  part  of  the 
buildings  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  repairs  or  rebuilding.  The  soldiers  de- 
fended themselves  and  Fr.  Urfa ;  but  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  that  anybody  was  killed.  Early  the 
next  day  Sergeant  Carrillo  arrived  with  a  small  force, 
and  the  hostile  Indians  seem  to  have  fled  to  Purisi- 
lna.  Carrillo  remained  for  some  time  at  Santa  Ii:6z, 
which  it  appears  had  not  boen  abandoned. 

The  buildings  in  1820  wero  similar  to  those  of  San- 
ta Barbara.  In  front  was  a  large  brick  enclosure 
used  for  bathing  and  washing;  to  the  right  were 
gardens  and  orchards;  to  the  left  were  the  Indian 
huts  and  tiled  houses.  The  mission  lands  in  1822,  be- 
tween two  branch  ranges  of  the  sierra,  extended  7-9 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  5-13  leagues  from 
east  to  west.  From  1822-1827  Santa  In6z  furnished 
$10,767  worth  of  supplies  to  the  Santa  Barbara  presi- 
dio. (4) 

Fr.  Bias  Ordaz  continued  his  labors  at  Mission 
Santa  In6z  till  1833,  when  Fr.  Jos£  Joaquin  Jimeno 
came  from  the  north.  He  was  assisted  by  Fr.  Mar- 
cos Antonio  Saizar  de  Victoria  in  1885-36,  and  Fr. 
Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  in  1836-40.  Both,  Fr. 
Victoria  and  Fr.  Arroyo,  died  at  this  mission.  (5) 

(4)  Bancroft  II,  528:  581-582.  (5)  Banc,  V,  7&4.  Ibid.  III.  CG1-CG4; 
Fr.  Vitoria.  or  Victoria,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Alava,  Spain, 
having  been  born  there  in  1760.  He  became  a  Franciscan  in  177C,  and 
arrived  in  Mexico  in  1804.  Reaching  California  in  18C5  ho  was  first 
stationed  at  Santa  Barbara  1805-18' 6:  then  at  San  Buenaventura  from 
18UM7,  and  apain  1820-1824:  at  L»an  Fernando  during  1818-20;  at  Purisi- 
ma  from  1V24-18U5,  aud  finally  at  Santa  Inez  in  18:J5-:IG.  H's  death  occurred 
on  July  2  >th,  18)3.  Fr.  Victirh  wis  a  mtnt  virtuom  and  exemplary 
min,  but  always  in  foeblo  health,  yet  beloved  by  his  neophytes. 
Fr.  Cuestn,  who  also  died  at  Santa  Inez,  waw  born  at  the  villa  of  Cubo, 
Cast  ilia  Ja  Vieja,  on  April  ;Mh,  17M),  and  was  received  into  tho  Fran- 
ciscan  Order   on   Aurrust  'CC,  1790,  at  Eurgros.  Ho    sailed  frx>m  Cadi* 


The  Indian  population  decreased  from  408  at  the 
end  of  1880  to  844  m  1884.  At  the  end  of  the  decade 
only  180  of  the  800  remoininp:  Indians  were  living  in 
community.  The  number  of  baptisms  for  the  three 
years  down  to  1831  was  83,  but  death  carried  away 

ion. 

The  blight  of  secularization  fell  upon  the  mission 
in  1886.  The  inventory  taken  August  1st,  1880, 
showed  a  valuation  of  150,487,  or  $46,180  besides 
church  property,  which  was  valued  at  about  $11,000, 
The  church  buildings  measured  48}  by  9  varas,  had 
walls  of  adobe,  4  doors  and  8  windows;  the  sacristy 
was  9x6  vnras  with  three  doors,  one  window,  a  tile 
roof,  board  ceiling,  and  a  brick  floor.  The  ornaments 
were  valued  at  $3,231,  and  the  library  of  66  volumes 
at  $188. 

Haetnbl's  inventory  of  July  1839,  mentions  0,720 
cattle,  2.180  sheep,  882  horses,  82  mules,  4  asses,  50 
hogs,  796  fanegas  of  grain,  448  arrobas  of  tallo*,  75 
arr.  lard,  87  hide?,  50  arr.  wool,  200  arr.  $30  worth 
of  soap,  etc.,  and  a  population  of  183  souls.  (6) 

The  whole  number  of  baptisms  during  the  existence 


for  Mexico  on  September  2*1,  1804,  and  left  the  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando ou  December  Uth,  ltf)7,  for  California,  whero  ho  arrived  early  in 
l«0i.  Ho  was  successively  stationed  at  San  Juan  Bautlsta  in  1808-33,  at 
brio  Miguel  in  l&tt-;U,  at  S  in  Luis  Obispo  in  1834-35,  at  Purisima  in  1835- 
iW,  and  at  S  inta  Ine^  from  1830-40,  thouph  it  was  only  at  San  Juan  that  his 
bodily  infirmities  i>crmittod  him  to  work.  His  superiors  regarded  him  as 
a  man  of  great  merit,  ability,  and  seal.  Since  1813  he  suffered  almost  con- 
tinually from  rheumatism,  and  ho  was  repeatedly  at  the  point  of  death.  In 
180J  ha  said  th^  flr.st  M  us  in  the  now  church  of  Mission  San  Jos4.  In  1885, 
though  m  lint  lining  his  allowance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  took  a  modi 
fled  o.ith  to  the  new  govornmont  of  Mexico.  Fr.  Arroyo  was  a  scholar  and 
always  a  student,  \<z  e-<p?cial  attontiou  to  thj  language  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Sin  Juan  region  of  whieh  he  had  already  prepared  a  gram- 
mar before  1817.  This  grammar  and  the  Father's  skill  in  the  native  idiom 
nre  rrentioned  in  Fr.  Sarrla's  report  of  th;  t  year.  His  Grammar  of  the 
Mut-am  Langnnge  nnd  his  Vocabulary  or  Phrase-book  were  published 
by  Dr.  Shra,  No*v  York,  in  1*11.  Robinson  describes  him  as  closely  confined 
to  his  room  in  study ;  when  tired  of  reading  he  would  call  the  children  to 
play  before  him.  Later  his  legs  were  paralysed,  and  he  was  moved  about 
In  a  wheeled  chair.  Fr.  Arroyo  do  la  Cuosta  died  on  September  20th,  1&40, 
at  tho  age  of  00  years,  and  his  body  was  buried  on  the  22d,  by  Fr.  Jimoa 
no  in  the  mission  church  on  the  Gospel  side  near  the  prosbytory. 
(6)  Arroba  —  25  3ba  or  32  pints  liquid  measure 
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of  the  mission,  1804-1884,  was  1,872,  of  which  566 
were  Indian  adults,  757  Indian  children,  one  adult 
and  48  children  de  gente  de  razon:  an  annual  aver- 
age of  45.  The  number  of  marriages  was  400,  of 
which  9  were  de  razon.  Deaths  amounted  to  1,271, 
of  which  730  were  Indian  adults,  519  Indian  children, 
and  three  adults  and  13  children  de  razon;  an  r.niual 
average  of  42.  The  largest  number  of  cattle  owned 
by  the  mission  in  any  one  year  was  7,300  in  1831: 
horses,  800  in  181G;  mules,  124  in  1822;  sheep,  0,000 
in  1821;  goatf,  130  in  1818;  swine,  250  in  1816;  and 
all  kinds  of  animals,  12,820  in  1820.  The  total  yield  of 
wheat  was  68,250  bushels ;  barley,  4,024  bushels,  corn, 
00,850  bushels;  and  beans,  4,840  bushels.  The  Infor- 
mes  Generales,  or  official  reports  of  the  Fathers,  give 
the  following  figures  for  the  period  1804  to  December 
81st,  1831:  Baptisms,  1,880;  marriages,  890;  and 
deaths,  1,190. 

Fr.  Jose  Joaquin  Jimeno  remained  in  charge  of 
Santa  ln<Ss,  with  Fr.  Juan  Moreno  as  associate  from 
1842,  and  Fr.  Fram  isco  de  Jesus  Sanchez  from  1844. 
Fr.  Juan  Moreno  died  at  the  end  of  1845.  (7) 

The  leading  event  of  the  period  was  the  foundation 
of  the  "Colegio  Seminario  de  Maria  Santisima  de 
Guadalupe  de  Santa  In&s  de  Californias"  in  1844,  as 
recorded  elsewhere.  In  1843  the  management  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  mission  was  restored  to  the  Fj  - 
thers.  The  Indian  population  in  1845  still  amounted 
to  270  souls,  but  the  estate  was  rented  in  December 
1S45  to  Jos6  Maria  Covarrubias  and  Joaquin  Carrillo 

(7)  Bancroft  IV,  615-647.  Fr.  Juan  Moreno  was  born  on  January  27th, 
1799,  at  Montenegro,  la  Rtoja,  Old  Castile;  but  became  a  Francbcan 
in  Mexico.  Arriving  in  California  during  the  year  1*27,  bo  was  stationed 
at  Santa  Barbara  until  1829;  at  Santa  Crux  in  1*29-30;  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  in  1M0-:J2  at  San  Miguel  in  1833-12;  and  finally  at  Santa  Inez  In  1842- 
45,  during  which  latter  period  he  also  had  charge  of  Purisima,  and  per- 
haps lived  there  a  part  of  the  time.  Very  littlo  is  known  about  him,  ex- 
cept that  ho  was  a  quiet,  patient  man,  woll  liked  by  all.  He  acted  as 
professor  in  the  Santa  Inez  seminary,  His  remains  woro  buried  on 
December  28th.  1845. 
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fof  $680  per  yeah  The  mission  was  finally  sold  to 
the  lessees,  Cavamibias  and  Carrillo,  for  $7,000  on 
June  15th,  1840,  but  their  title  later  on  was  declared 
invalid.  Fr.  Joaquin  Jimeno  continued  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  and  was  also  rector  of  the  ecclesiastical 
college,  an  institution  which,  with  Fr.  Sanchez  a3 
vice-rector,  still  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
until  1860,  after  which  date  it  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned,  the  Fathers  withdrawing  to  Santa  Barba- 
ra. (8) 


Mobtalxtt  At  Sax  Fbakc  §co— Foundiho  Or  The  Mission— 9am  Ba^jel 
A  Bkanch  Or  San  Fxakcisco— Tbaksfss  Or  India**— Exflobations— 
PiooBBSft— Statistic aju—  Mission  Lands— Death  Or  Fb.  Amobos— The 
Zacatecans— Statistical— Fb.  Mebcado  Slandbbbd—  Secularization— 
Invbntobt— Sale  Or  The  Mission— Statistics— The  Lobd's  Pbatbb  In 
Indian. 

It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  missionaries  crossed 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
permanent  mission  further  north.  The  mortality  at 
San  Francisco  had  been  frightful  for  some  time;  a 
panic  was  almost  imminent,  when  Lieutenant  Sola 
suggested  to  the  disheartened  Father  a  transfer  of 

(8)  Barcrrft  IV,  64fr-647;  V,  635;  710.  The  "Our  Father,"  as  recited  by 
the  Indians  at  Saati  Ines  runs  as  follows  according  to  Mofras: 
•*Di6s  eaquicoco  upalequen  alapa  quiae  micho  opte:  paguininigng  «uique 
eccuet  upalacs  huatahac  itimisshup  canecbe  alapa.  Ulamuhu  ilahulalisa- 
hue  Picsiyug  equepe  ginsucutaniyug  uqulyagmagin,  canechequique  isagin 
sucutanagun  uttyagmayiyug  peuz  boyug  guie  utlc  lex  ulechop  santequi- 
yug  Uautechop.  Amen  Jesus" 

(*)  The  author  was  unable  to  obtain  an  illustration  of  this  mission. 
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the  neophytes  across  the  bay.  Some  were  sent  over 
as  an  experiment,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  their 
health;  but  at  first  the  Father  Superior  of  the  mis- 
sions,  while  approving  the  plan,  hesitated  about  the 
formal  transfer  for  want  of  priests,  and  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  communication.  At  last,  when  sever- 
al neophytes  had  died  on  the  other  side  without  the 
sacraments,  Fr.  Luis  Gil  y  Taboada,  late  of  Puriai- 
ma,  consented  to  become  a  supernumerary  of  San 
Francisco,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  branch  establish- 
ment. The  intention  was  to  found  "a  kind  of  ranch o 
with  its  chapel,  baptistry,  and  cemetery,  with  the 
title  of  San  Rafael  Arcfingel,  in  order  that  this  most 
glorious  prince,  whose  name  signifies  the  healing  of 
God,  might  care  for  the  bodies  and  the  souls. "  Sola 
gives  the  same  reason  for  the  new  foundation  in  his 
letter  of  April  3d,  1818  to  the  viceroy.  On  December 
10th,  1817,  Father  Sarrfa  wrote  to  Sola  that  on  Satur- 
day next  he  would  go  over  with  Fr.  Duran. 

In  passing  over  the  bay  from  San  Francisco  Fr. 
Gil  was  accompanied  by  Fathers  Duran,  Abella,  and 
Sarrfa.  On  December  34th,  Fr.  Sania  with  the  same 
ceremonies  that  usually  attended  the  dedication  of  a 
regular  mission  founded  the  assistencia  of  San  Ra- 
fael Arc&ngel  on  the  spot  called  by  the  natives 
Nanaguani.  Though  the  establishment  was  at  first 
only  a  branch  of  San  Francisco,  an  assistencia  and 
not  a  mission,  with  a  chapel  instead  of  a  church,  un- 
der a  supernumerary  Father  of  San  Francisco;  yet 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  its  management 
and  that  of  the  other  missions. 

The  number  of  neophytes  transferred  at  first  may 
have  been  280,  but  there  is  very  little  evidence  on 
the  subject,  and  subsequent  transfers,  if  any  were 
made  either  from  or  to  San  Rafael,  are  not  recorded. 
By  the  end  of  1820  the  Indian  population  had  in- 
creased to  590.  In  1818  an  adobe  building  87  feet 
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long,  42  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high  had  been  effect* 
ed,  divided  by  partitions  into  chapel,  priest's  house, 
and  all  other  apartments  required,  and  furnished  be- 
sides with  a  corridor  of  tules.  Fr.  Gil  y  Taboada  re- 
mained in  charge  of  San  Rafael  until  the  6ummer  of 
1810,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  Juan  Amor6s. 

In  May  1818  Fr.  President  Pay  eras  with  Coman- 
dante  Arguello  made  a  trip  by  water  to  San  Rafcel. 
On  his  way  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
surrounding  country.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  near  the 
new  mission  they  looked  upon  the  Canada  de  los 
Olampalies  and  the  Llano  de  los  Petalumas.  In  his 
diary  of  the  trip  a  small  island  near  San  Rafael  is 
called  Del  Oro.  A  place  called  Gallinan,  two  leagues 
away,  and  another  called  Aranjuez  are  mentioned. 
Petaluma  was  12  leagues  and  Olompali  6  leagues 
distant.  88  degrees  and  15  minutes  was  the  estimated 
latitude  of  San  Rafael.  Fr.  Payeras  recommended 
that  a  presidio  be  erected  at  Bodega  and  a  mission 
at  Petaluma  and  Suisun.  His  opinion  of  the  mission 
site  was  not  a  favorable  one.  In  his  general  remarks 
on  mission  sites  Fr.  Payeras  mentions  by  their  pre- 
sent names  tire  Sonoma  Creek,  the  Sacramento,  and 
the  San  Joaquin.  (1) 

San  Raftel,  under  the  care  of  Fr.  Juan  Amor6s, 
was  in  every  respect,  save  in  the  item  of  sheep, 
prosperous  though  not  on  a  very  large  scale,  through- 
out the  decade  ending  with  1880.  Baptisms  outnum- 
bered deaths  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  the  In- 
dian population,  notwithstanding  the  92  neophytes 
sent,  to  Solano,  was  nearly  doubled,  reaching  its 
highest  number  of  1,140  souls  in  1828.  It  appears 
that  even  a  house  was  built  and  a  beginning  made 
to  convert,  the  Indians  in  the  far  north,  between  Pe- 
taluma and  Santa  Rosa  perhaps.  The  population  in- 
creased from  500  to  070,  though,  as  was  said  before, 

(1)  Bancroft  II,  W-981.. 
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there  were  as  matiy  as  1,160  Indians  at  the  tuition 
in  1828.  As  many  as  1,182  baptisms  were  conferred 
during  these  ten  years,  the  highest  number,  228  be- 
ing in  1824.  Deaths  numbered  604.  Large  stock 
increased  from  504  to  1,648;  horses  and  mules  from 
104  to  448;  but  sheep  decreased  from  2,000  to  1,852. 
The  average  crop  was  2,454  bushels,  of  which  1,165 
were  wheat;  887,  barley;  and  219,  corn.  San  Rafael 
supplied  the  San  Francisco  presidio  with  $1,811  worth 
of  goods  during  1820-1880. 

The  lands  in  1828  were  described  as  follows:  In  the 
west  beyond  the  the  range  of  hills  is  an  estero  from 
the  port  of  Bodega,  called  Tamales.  The  range  ex- 
tends north  nine  leagues,  then  the  plains  of  Livan- 
tonoml,  where  the  gentiles  are  being  civilized,  a 
house  having  been  built  and  lands  marked  out  (Sta 
Rose  to  Petaluma  region).  Other  mission  lands  are  at 
ther  ancherla  of  Annamus  or  San  Pedro  Alc&ntara  in 
the  corte  dc  Madero,  and  the  llinconada  del  Tiburon. 
Live-stock  feeds  northward  to  the  rancherfa  of  Olam- 
pali,  or  Santisimo  Rosario.  The  chief  is  a  Christian 
and  farmer.  Cattle  graze  in  the  caftadas  of  Las  Galli- 
nas,  Arroyo  de  San  Jos6,  Novato,  Colomache,  Echa- 
tanial,  and  Olompali;  the  horses  go  farther  to  Ole- 
mochoe,  or  San  Antonio;  the  stream,  dry  in  summer, 
rises  in  the  laguna  of  Ocolom,  or  San  Antonio,  the 
lands  of  which  join  those  of  Novato,  Colomache,  and 
Echatamal,  ugoing  round  the  hill."  The  laguna  of 
Ocolom  seems  to  belong  to  the  mission,  but  the  na- 
tives are  warlike.  In  December  1822  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  national  congress,  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  California,  was  taken  by  the 
Fathers  and  the  neophytes.  (2) 

Fa.  Amor6s  ,  died  at  San  Rafcel  in  1832  on  July 
14th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  mission  church  on  the  16th  by  Fr.  Fortu- 

(2)   Bancroft  II,  596-507, 
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ni,  who  had  known  him  *ihce  1792,  and  declared  him 
a  saint.  (3) 

After  the  death  of  Fr.  Amor6s,  Fr.  Est&iega  of 
San  Francisco  was  put  in  charge  of  San  Rafcel  until 
the  Zacatecan  Fr.  Jos6  Maria  Vasquez  del  Mercado 
came  in  1838.  Fr.  Mercado  in  turn  was  replaced  in 
1881  by  Fr.  Jos6  Lorenzo  de  la  Concepcion  Quijas, 
also  a  Zacatecan  Franciscan,  who  from  that  year  had 
chargo  of  both  San  Rafael  and  Solano,  but  hfc  lived 
at  the  former  place  chiefly.  Statistics  of  the  last 
years  of  thia  mission  are  for  the  most  part  wanting, 
but  the  number  -of  neophytes  in  1834  must  have  been 
about  500,  a  decrease  of  470  since  1830.  In  1840  there 
were  190  Indians  living  in  the  community,  with  pro- 
bably 150  more  scattered  about  the  district. 

Baptisms  for  the  years  1881  and  1832  amount- 
ed to  155,  including  110  adults  in  1831,  and  15  in 
1S82.  There  are  no  figures  for  1833-84.  Deaths  for  the 
same  two  years  numbered  66.  Large  stock  increased 
from  1,548  to  something  over  2,000;  horses  and  mules 
decreased  from  448  to  372;  sheep  increased  from  1,852 
to  8,000.  Crops  in  1831  amounted  to  1,090  bushels; 
in  1882  to  1,776  bushels. 

During  1883  there  was  considerable  trouble  be- 
tween Fr.  Mercado  and  the  soldiery.  At  the  instance 
of  Gov.  Figueroa  Fr.  Prefect  Garcia  Diego  suspended 
Fr.  Mercado  for  an  alleged  outrage  against  the  In- 
dians, summoned  him  to  Santa  Clara,  and  announced 
his  intention  to  send  him  to  his  college  for  trial.  In 

(3)  Bancroft  II,  506-597.  Fr.  Juan  Amor6j  was  a  Catalan,  born  at  Porre- 
ra  October  10th,  1773.  He  bocame  a  Franciscan  at  Oerona  in  1791  and  w  is 
ordained  in  1797.  He  reached  Mexico  in  1803,  and  arrived  in  California 
during  the  year  1804.  He  senrod  as  a  missionary  at  San  Carlos  in  1804-19, 
and  at  San  Rafael  in  1819-32.  Fr.  Amor  6  s  was  noted  for  the  seal  with 
which  ho  undertook  every  task  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  He  was  n 
successful  business  manager,  a  mechanic  of  more  than  ordinary  skill,  and 
n  kind  missionary  well  liked  by  his  neophytes.  Ho  was  always  in  good 
health,  and  never  could  find  too  much  work  to  do.  The  tradition  is  that 
once  when  the  mission  was  attacked  by  savages  ho  crossed  the  bay  ,of 
San  Francisco  on  a  tule  balsa  or  raft  with  a  woman  and  several  children. 
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the  middle  of  the  next  year,  f>.  Meircudo  Was  freed 
from  arrest  and  restored  to  San  Rafael;  for  the  two 
Fathers,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  an  investigation, 
learned  from  fourteen  witnesses  that  the  Father  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage,  Alf.  Vallejo,  as  usu- 
al, showed  himself  antagonistic  to  the  missionary. 

The  mission  was  secularized  in  1834,  and  an  inven- 
tory taken  in  September.  The  pueblo  was  marked  out 
in  October  by  Ignacio  Martinez,  who  was  probably 
the  comisionado,  and  the  stock  distributed  in  Decem- 
ber. The  inventory  of  September  81st,  1884,  showed 
(he  following  items:  church  property,  building,  $192; 
ornaments,  etc.,  $777;  library  of  76  volumes  $108;  to- 
tal  1,077;  mission  buildings  $1,128;  garden  or  orchard 
$068;  boats,  etc.,  $500;  live-stock  $4,839;  Nicasio  ran- 
cho  $7,250;  credits  $170;  total  $18,475;  debts  $8,448; 
balance  $15,025. 

Hartnell's  inventory  of  September  18th,  1889,  gave 
a  population  of  195  Indians  at  the  mission;  474  hor- 
ses, 20  yoke  of  oxen,  8  mules,  417  fanegas  of  grain, 
42  hides,  72  deer  skins,  and  60  am.  of  tallow.  The 
accounts  were  in  a  bad  condition  as  the  administra- 
tor could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  old  Christians 
desired  their  liberty  and  the  distribution  of  the 
property.  All  complained  to  Hartnell  that  scarcely 
any  land  remained  to  them,  and  that  for  two  years 
no  clothing  had  been  distributed.  (4) 

Fr.  Quijas  attended  San  Rafiel  and  all  the  north- 
ern country  until  1848,  after  which  date  there  was 
no  resident  missionary  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  community  was  entirely  broken  up  before  1845, 
though  about  200  Christian  Indians  may  have  re- 
mained in  the  district.  After  the  formality  of  notify- 
ing the  Indians  to  reoccupy  the  mission,  its  sale  at 
auction  was  ordered  in  October  1845.  (5) 

On  June  8th,  1846,  the  mission  estate  was  sold  to 

(4)  Bwjc,  III,  324:  340:  715-718,     (5)  Banc,  IV,  552;  370. 
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Antonio  Suftol  and  A.  M.  Pico  for  $8,000,  but  the 
purchasers  failed  to  secure  possession,  and  their  titles 
were  later  on  declared  invalid.  (0) 

Durffcg  the  existence  of  the  mission,  or  as  far  as 
the  records  ore  extant,  1617*84,  the  total  number  of 
baptisms  was  1,870,  of  which  1,000  were  those  of  In- 
dian adults,  768  Indian  children,  and  2  adults  and  7 
children  de  razon;  an  annual  average  of  103.  Deaths 
amounted  to  60S,  of  which  433  were  Indian  adults, 
280  Indian  children,  and  one  adult  de  razon;  an 
annual  average  of  88.  Marriages  numbered  548,  of 
which  8  were  de  razon.  The  largest.  Indian  population 
ever  reached,  1.140  was  in  1828.  The  largest  number 
of  cattle  held,  if  the  figures  are  correct,  2,120  was 
in  1882;  horses,  450  in  1881;  sheep,  4,000  in  1622-28; 
swine,  thirty  in  1828;  and  all  kinds  of  animals, 
5,508  in  1882.  The  total  product  of  wheat  was  17,005 
bushels;  barley,  12,880  bushels;  maize,  8,657  bushels; 
beans,  1,360  bushels;  and  miscellaneous  grain?,  412 
(7)  bushels. 

(6)  Bancroft  V,  661.  670.  (7)  Bancroft.,  HIt  716.  The  In  formes  Grneralea 
report  )t7tft  tap  thins.  Ml  marriagcr,  and  616  deaths  for  the  period  Ihll 
to  December  31st,  Mttl, 

Hie  "Olir  Father"  io  tlie  language  of  the  Chocoyem  spoken  in  Marin 
County  near  Mission  Bafrel  and  Eel  Kiyer  is  as  follows: 

"Apt  mnco  su  lilecoc  ma  nenas  mi  nnes  omni  macono  nil  taucuchs 
oyopa  mi  tanco  chaqnenit  opft  nejratto  ehaqu'nit  opu  llletto.  Tu  maoo 
may*  gemun  ji  naya  macono  lucuji  vulia  macono  raisocto,  chaguo  mat 
opu  ma  sull  mayaco.  Macol  yanjruia  ume  omutto,  uleml  macono  omu  in* 
eapo.  Nette  esa  Jesus."  Bancroft  Hist.  Native  Races,  III. 


GljflP*ER  XXVI. 


BAN  FRANCISCO  SOLANO. 


SsFLOKATioirt— Fowpzvo  Of  Twk  Ujmiov— DTSArrsoTAi  Of  Tbb  Srrss* 
iois~Fb.  Altxxiba— A  Coxfboxxss— Cdcbch  Dedicated— Tbb  Name  Or 
Tn  Mumox— Samta  Eclalia  Mxshtov  Statiox— Tbb  Btildutos— Ik- 

DCITI1W- STATISTICAL— CONTBIBUTIOKB  FlOM   SAN  FBAKC1SCO— COXVKB- 

rioxft— Inpian  Txxbbs  Bblobgxko  To  Thb  Mxmxob— Mission  aby  Cbabob*. 
Statistics— The  "Oub  Fatixeb"  Ix  Gciluco. 

Under  somewhat  singular  circumstances  a  new  mis- 
sion, the  twenty-first  and  last  on  the  list  of  Francis- 
can missions,  was  begun  in  1828.  For  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  suitable  site,  Fr.  Jos6  Altimira,  accompan- 
ied by  Francisco  0a6tro  and  an  escort  of  20  soldiers, 
embarked  at  Frnnckco  cn  the  25th  of  June,  and 
spent  the  night  at  San  Rafael.  Fr.  Altimira  kept  a 
diary  of  the  trip.  Leaving  San  Raftel  on  the  20th, 
the  party  travelled  five  leagues  north  to  Olompali 
and  continued  to  the  head  of  the  creek  at  the  point, 
called  Chocuay,  where  the  city  of  Petaluma  now 
stands.  On  the  27th  the  Father  and  his  escort 
marched  over  plains  and  hills,  eastward  and  north- 
eastward, past  a  small  tule  lake  of  50  by  100  yards, 
thence  a  little  farther  to  the  large  lake  of  Tolay, 
thence  northeastward  to  the  plain  on  which  is  the 
place  called  Sonoma.  They  camped  on  the  stream 
neir  the  main  creek,  where  a  boat  arrived  the  same 
day  from  San  Francisco.  On  June  28th,  in  the  after- 
no  m,  they  crossed  over  the  hillt  northeastward  to 
the  plain,  or  valley,  of  Napa,  and  encamped  on  the 
stream,  Napa  Creek,  which  the  party  named  San  Fe- 


dro  for  the  day.  On  June  20th,  the  explorers  crossed 
over  another  range  of  hills  into  the  plain  of  the  Sui- 
san  and  camped  on  the  main  stream  five  leagues  from 
Napa,  ten  leagues  from  Sonoma,  and  five  leagues 
southwest  of  the  rancheria  of  the  Hulatos.  On  July 
1st  the  party  went  back  to  Napa  and  Sonoma,  mak- 
ing udditioal  explorations  of  the  latter  valley.  On 
July  2d  they  went  up  the  valley  and  over  the  hills 
by  a  more  northern  route  than  before,  past  a  tule 
lake,  into  the  plain  of  the  Petalumas  and  to  the  old 
camping  ground  on  the  Arroyo  de  Lema;  and  July 
8d  saw  them  back  by  a  direct  course  of  two  leagues 
to  Sonoma,  where  after  new  explorations  a  site  was 
chosen.  On  July  4th  a  cross  was  blessed  and  set  up 
on  the  spot  of  a  former  rancheria,  and  then  formally 
named  New  San  Francisco.  A  volley  of  musketry 
was  fired,  sacred  songs  were  sung,  and  Holy  Mass 
was  offered  up.  July  4th  might  therefore  with  great- 
er propriety  than  any  other  date  be  celebrated  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation,  though  the  place  was 
for  a  little  time  abandoned;  on  the  sixth  all  were 
back  at  Old  San  Francisco. 

Only  the  approbation  of  the  Fr.  Superior  was  now 
wanting.  Nothing  being  heard  from  Fr.  Sefian,  Fr. 
Altimira  wrote  to  him  again  on  the  subject  in  very 
earnest  terms,  explaining  what  had  been  done  and  on 
what  authority,  which  was  simply  the  approval  of 
the  goveruor,  justifying  the  proposed  measures  on 
the  ground  that  San  Francisco  was  in  its  last  stage, 
and  San  Rafael  could  not  subsist  alone. 

Fk.  Altimira  was  advised  by  Governor  Arguello 
not  to  wait  for  his  superior's  orders,  but  to  make  a 
beginning  at  once.  The  Father  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  started  on  the  23d  of  August  for  So- 
noma with  an  escort  of  twelve  men,  including  an  ar- 
tilleryman to  manage  a  canon  of  two  pound  calibre, 
and  a  force  of  neophyte  laborers.  They  arrived  at 
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New  San  Francisco  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  at 
once  began  granary,  ditch,  corral,  and  other  need- 
ed structures.  There  is  no  record  of  any  formal 
ceremony  on  August  25th,  though  that  is  generally 
given  as  the  date  of  foundation.  Good  progress  was 
made  for  a  week. 

Meakwuilk  Fr.  Prefect  Seflan  on  August  23d,  just 
before  his  death,  had  written  to  Fr.  Sarria  on  the 
subject.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  suppression 
of  so  flourishing  an  establishment  ns  San  Rafael, 
which  Fr.  Altimira  advocated,  and  while  he  did  not 
altogether  disapprove  of  the  transfer  of  San  Francisco, 
he  was  astounded  at  the  summary  and  illegal  man- 
ner in  which  the  secular  authorities  had  disposed  of 
the  subject  without  consulting  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. On  receipt  of  this  communication,  Fr.  President 
Sarria  wrote  to  Fr.  Altimira  and  refused  to  autho- 
rize the  chang-3.  By  this  letter  of  tho  01st  of  Au- 
gust the  Father  at  New  San  Francisco  was  interrupt- 
ed in  the  work,  much  to  his  regret.  If  Bancroft  may 
be  believed,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  Fr.  Altimira 
used  language  not  at  all  commendable.  A  correspon- 
dence followed  between  Fr.  Sarria  and  Governor  Au- 
guello.  The  governor  declared  that  the  new  establish- 
ment wOuld  be  sustained  with  its  guard  under  a  ma- 
jordomo,  and  the  Fr,  Superior's  refusal  to  authorize 
Fr.  Altimira  to  care  for  its  spiritual  needs  would  be 
reported  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico. 

Yet  positive  as  was  the  governor's  tone  in  general, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  insist  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  San  Rafael.  It  seems  that  he  consented  read- 
ily enough  to  a  compromise  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Fr.  Prefect.  Fr.  Altimira  also  seems  to  have 
approved  of  the  compromise.  By  the  terms  of  this  a- 
greement  New  San  Francisco  was  to  remain  a  mis- 
sion in  regular  standing,  and  Fr.  Altimira  was  ap- 
pointed its  missionary,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 


college;  but  neither  Old  Sau  Francisco  nor  San  Ra- 
fcel  was  to  be  suppressed,  and  Fr.  Altimira  was  to 
continue  associate  missionary  of  the  former. 

Neophytes  wore  free  to  go  from  Old  Sun  Francisco 
to  tho  new  establishment,  and  also  from  Son  Joe6 
and  San  Rafael,  provided  they  came  originally  from 
the  Sonoma  region.  In  regard  to  Indians  coming  from 
San  Rafael,  it  was  provided  that  they  could  return  if 
they  wished  at  any  time  of  the  year.  New  converts 
might  come  in  from  any  direction  to  the  mission 
they  preferred,  but  no  force  was  to  be  used. 

Finally  on  Passion  Sunday,  April  4th,  1824,  the 
mission  church  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  which  from  this  date  became  the  name 
of  the  mission  to  distinguish  it  from  San  Francisco 
de  Assisi  across  the  bay.  To  avoid  further  confusion 
the  usage  arose  of  calling  the  missions  Dolores  and 
San  Solano,  or  Solano.  The  church  was  a  somewhat 
rude  structure  24  by  105  feet,  built  of  boards,  but 
well  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  interior;  many 
articles  were  donated  by  the  Russians. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Fr.  Buenaventura  Fortuni 
took  Fr.  Altimira's  place  in  September  1826,  the  only 
information  extant  respecting  the  annals  of  Sola- 
no for  the  rest  of  the  decade,  not  of  a  statistical  nat- 
ure, is  to  the  effect  that  a  mission  rancho  in  honor 
of  Santa  Eulalia  had  been  established  at  Suisun  be- 
fore the  end  of  1824;  that  a  house  for  the  visiting 
missionary  and  a  corral  for  horses  had  been  built; 
and  that  a  neophyte  alcalde  was  in  charge  of  tho 
rancho.  In  March  1824  the  mission  already  had  a 
granary,  e  priest's  house,  aud  seven  houses  for  the 
guards,  besides  the  chapel,  all  of  wood.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  one  large  adobe  house  80  by  120  feet  and 
seven  feet  high,  with  tiled  roof  and  corridor,  had 
been  completed,  and  two  other  structures  had  been 
made  ready  for  roofing  when  an  unusually  heavy  rain 
destroyed  them.  A  loom  had  been  set  up  and  a  begin- 
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ning  made  of  weaving.  A  garden  fenced  with  willows 
contained  from  150  to  800  fruit  trees,  and  in  the 
vineyard  from  1,000  to  8,000  vines  were  growing.  Be- 
tween 1824  and  1880  cattle  increased  from  1,100  to 
2,000;  horses  from  400  to  725;  and  sheep  remained  at 
4,000,  though  there  were  as  few  as  1,500  in  1820. 
Crops  amounted  to  J,875  bushels  per  year  on  an  a- 
verage,  the  largest  yield  being  8,945  in  1826,  and  the 
smallest  510  in  1829,  when  wheat  and  barley  failed 
completely. 

At  the  end  of  1821  the  mission  had  693  neophytes, 
of  whom  822  had  come  from  San  Francisco,  158  from 
San  Jos6,  92  from  San  Rafael,  and  96  had  been  bap- 
tized at  the  mission.  By  1830,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  had  been  baptized  and  375  buried;  but  the 
number  of  neophytes  had  reached  only  760.  At  its 
foundation  the  mission  received  from  San  Francisco 
20  yoke  of  oxen,  25  bulls,  50  cows,  60  horses,  and  3, 
000  <*heep,  besides  some  implements.  The  first  bap- 
tisms were  those  of  26  children  of  both  neophyte  and 
gentile  parents  on  April  4th,  1824;  then  again  13 
adult  Petalumas  were  baptized  on  April  16th;  and 
on  the  3d  of  the  following  month  28  Ululatos  were 
received  into  the  Church.  The  first  burial  was  that  of 
a  woman  on  December  26th,  1828,  the  only  death  in 
the  year.  The  last  baptism  on  October  1st,  1880,  wan 
numbered  1,494;  and  the  last  burial,  October  7th, 
1889,  was  numbered  875  in  the  registers. 

The  different  tribes  of  Indians  that  furnished  con- 
verts, wera'tha  Aloquiomi,  Atenomac,  Conoma,  Car- 
quin,  Canijolmano,  Caymus,  Chemoco,  Chichoyoni, 
Chocuyem,  Ooyayomi,  or  Joyayomi,  Huiluc,  Huymen, 
Lacatiut,  Loaquiomi,  Linayto  or  Libayto,  Locnoma, 
Mayacma,  Muticulmo,  Malaca,  Napato,  Oleoini,  Putto 
or  Putato,  Palnomanoc,  Paque,  Petaluma,  Suisun, 
Satayomi,  Soneto,  Tolen,  Tlayacma,  Tamal,  Topaytc, 
Ululaio,  Zaclom,  Utinomanoc. 
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Fn.  Fortuni  served  at  San  Francisco  Solono  until 
1888,  when  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Zacntecan 
Franciscan  Fr.  Jo*6  de  Jesus  Maria  Gutierrez,  who  in 
turn  changed  place*  with  Fr.  Lorenzo  Quijas  of  San 
Francisco  in  March  1S34.  Fr.  Quijas  remained  in 
charge  of  the  place  throughout  the  decado,  but  re- 
sided for  the  most  part  at  San  Rafael.  Though  the 
neophyte  population,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  de- 
creased from  760  to  650  in  1831,  and  to  560  by  June 
4th,  1885,  yet  there  was  a  gain  in  live-stock  and  but 
slight  falling  off  in  crops.  Hence  the  establishment 
must  ba  regarded  as  having  flourished  down  to  the 
date  of  secularization.  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  was  made 
comisionado  in  1884,  and  in  1835-36,  with  Antonio 
Ortega  as  niajordomo,  completed  the  secularization. 
Movable  property  was  distributed  to  the  Indians, 
many  of  whom  retired  to  their  old  rancherias. 

During  the  years  1831-34,  inclusive,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  baptized,  as  many  as  555;  the 
largest  number,  232,  of  whom  109  were  adults,  were 
received  in  1831.  Death  carried  away  272.  Large-stock 
increased  from  2,729  to  6,015  in  1833.  There  are  no 
figures  for  1834.  Horses  and  mules  gained  from  729 
to  1,164;  and  sheep  from  4,000  to  7,114.  The  average 
crop  amounted  to  2,750  bushels,  of  which  1,414  were 
wheat;  917,  barley;  328,  corn;  36,  beans;  and  39, 
miscellaneous  grains.  Perhaps  100  Christian  Indians 
still  lived  at  Sonoma  toward  the  end  of  1840,  with 
possibly  500  more  in  the  neighboring  districts. 

During  the  entire  existence  of  San  Francisco  Sola- 
no as  a  mission,  1823-85,  as  many  as  1,315  persons 
were  baptized,  of  whom  641  were  Indian  adults, 
671  Indian  children,  and  three  children  de  razon;  an 
annual  average  of  101.  Marriages  down  to  1838  num- 
bered 278,  of  which  one  was  de  razon.  Death  carried 
off  651  persons,  of  whom  462  were  Indian  adults,  187 
Indian  children,  and  one  child  de  razon;  an  annual 
average  of  54.  San  Francisco  Solano  enjoyed  its  lar- 
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geat  population,  000  in  1882;  its  largest  number  of 
cattle,  4,840  in  1888;  horses  1,148  in  1838;  mules,  18 
in  1888;  sheep,  7,114  in  1883;  swine,  80  in  1820-27; 
and  all  kinds  of  animals,  18,103  in  1883.  The  total 
product  of  wheat  was  18,460  bushels;  barley,  6,070 
bushels;  corn,  8,270  bushels;  beans,  800  bushels;  and 
miscellaneous  grain,  040  bushels.  After  the  seculari- 
zation of  Solano  the  pueblo  of  Sonoma  was  founded 
in  1885.  (1) 

San  Francico  Solano  no  longer  had  any  existence 
as  a  mission  community  after  1840,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  of  it  during  the  period  beginning 
with  1840,  except  that  Fr.  Quijas  occasionally  visit- 
ed the  place  and,  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Indian?,  and  perhaps  resided  here  for  a  time 
in  1843.  There  also  exists  an  imperfect  list  of  build- 
ings, utensils,  and  church  property,  apparently  made 
in  connection  with  the  order  of  sale  in  1845,  though 
in  the  final  order  of  October  this  establishment  was 
not  named.  There  were  probably  200  Indians  resid- 
in  r  at  Sonoma  or  in  the  vicinity  at  that  time.  (2) 

O*  another  page  the  reader  will  find  the  official 
rep  >rt  of  the  Fathers  for  the  year  ending  December 
81st,  1881.  The  table  sl  ows  the  date  of  foundation  of 
each  mission,  and  the  whole  number  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  each  mission  from  its  foun- 
dation to  December  olst,  1881,  besides  the  number 
of  Indians  and  live-sto:k  at  the  close  of  1831. 


(1)  Bancroft  II,  496-500.  "I  haro  in  my  collection",  says  Bancroft  the 
original  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  with  the  alphabetical  index  of 
neophytes,  from  the  beginning  down  to  1839,  three  quaint  old  leather- 
obtdu  nomos,  types  of  simitar  records  at  all  the  missions." 

Bancroft  III,  719-721.  The  Informed  Oeneralos  report  t'ie  following 
figures  for  the  period  1823  to  December  31st,  1831 :  Baptisms,  881 ;  marria- 
ges, 220;  deaths.  430;  and  the  number  of  Indians  at  the  mission  at  the 
close  of  1831  was  939. 

(2;  Banc,  IV,  677.  The  "Our  Father"  in  tho  Guiluco  of  San  Francis- 
co Solano  and  Solano  County  according  to  Mofras  reads  as  follows: 

AHA  igame  mutryocuse  mi  aahuA  om  mi  yahuatail  cho  usqui  etra  shou 
mnr  tsecali  slam  pac  onjinta  mul  zhiilge  nasoyate  chelegua  mul  sn«i- 
Boitae  tzecalt  zlcmatan  zchiitiilaa  chalehua  mosqul  pihuatzlte  ytcima 
omahua.  Emqui  Jesus.  Banc,  Eist.  Nat.  Races.  Ill,  600. 
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PART  III 


MODERN  HISTORY. 


<WPEH  I. 


BANTA  B  ABB  ABA. 


The  modern  history  of  the  Franciscans  in  Califor- 
nia dates  hack  to  July  15th,  1885,  when  Old  Santa 
Barbara  Mission  was  formally  incorporated  into  the 
Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Fr.  Ferdinand  Bergmeier  as  guardian  of  the 
monastery.  To  avoid  repetitions  the  reader  is  referred 
to  chapters  21  and  22,  Part  I,  and  to  chapters  14 
and  15,  Part  II,  for  further  particulars.  (1) 

Tiiere  is  little  more  to  put  on  record  regarding  the 
Santa  Barbara  community.  No  parish  is  connected 
with  the  monastery.  The  Fathers  are  occupied  in  con- 
ducting a  school  for  young  men  that  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  priesthood,  in  preaching  missions 
and  retreats,  and  in  visiting  a  few  outside  stations. 
Thus  they  are  in  charge  of  Montecito  where  in  the 
past  year  they  administered  twenty-one  baptisms; 
Carpinteria  where  eight  persons  were  baptized  dur- 
ing the  same  period;  and  Goleta  where  only  one 

(1)  Somo  t'mo  after  tho  chapters  on  Santa  Barbara  Lad  been  printed  I 
obtained  a  few  notes  from  the  "Libro  de  Difuntos"  of  this  mission.  From 
theso  we  learn  that  Fr.  Josl  Joaquin  Jimeno  (see  page  200)  was  born  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  */th.  1804.  Ue  made  his  profession  at  the 
apostolic  college  of  San  Fernando  in  the  same  city  in  1824,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1827.  Ho  was  sent  to  California  in  1828.  He  died  on  Marrh 
15th,  1*56,  after  a  painful  sickness  1  isting  six  mouths,  nod  was  buried  in 
old  of  the  yault3  under  the  mission  church, 
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baptism  took  place.  Montecito  lias  a  church,  but  at 
Carpinteria  and  Qoleta  Holy  Mass  is  said  in  private 
houses. 

Fr.  Bonaventure  Fox  died  at  Santa  Barbara  mon- 
astery on  December  2d,  1896,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vaults  on  December  5th.  (2)  Fr.  Aloysius  Wiewers 
fell  from  a  scaffolding  on  July  14th,  1897.  His  inju- 
ries were  such  that  he  had  to  be  annointed  on  the 
18th. 


12)  Fr.  Bonavcnture  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  waa  born  at  Kil- 
connel  on  October  18th  1837.  It  is  n^t  known  when  he  came  to  America, 
but  he  received  the  Franciscan  habit  on  April  ltfth,  1857,  and  made  his 
solemn  tows  at  Santa  Barbara  on  April  18th,  1861.  He  was  ordained 
priest  on  Decern  bo  r  21st,  1804,  and  thereafter  was  stationed  at  the  "Old 
Mission'/'  bnt  he  also  did  missionary  work  among  his  countrymen  and 
the  Mexicans  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  1870  and  1880  he  visited  St. 
Turibius  in  company  with  Fr.  Ubaldo  da  Rietti. 

Fr.  Jose  Maria  de  Jesus  Alcina,  after  suffering  from  a  disease  of  th?  liver 
with  much  resignation  for  two  years,  died  on  August  28th,  1863,  and  waa 
buried  on  the  30th  in  the  mission  vaults.  Fr.  Alcina  was  born  at  Moya, 
Villa  do  Cataluflia,  on  December  1st,  1831.  Ho  was  received  into  the  Or- 
der at  Santa  Barbara  on  July  23d,  1854,  and  made  his  profession  there 
on  July  00th,  1855.  Fr.  Alcina  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood  in  August 
180).  (O'Keefe  31-32;  Libro  deDifuntos,  Santa  Barbara,) 

In  addition  to  the  noto  on  pago  2(12  the  Libro  de  Difuntos  tells  us  that 
Fr.  Gonzilez  died  on  November  2d,  1875.  After  Fr.  Antonio  Jimeno  had  left 
California,  in  1850,  Fr.  Gonzalez  became  suporior  of  the  mission  and  held 
the  office  until  June  1872,  when  Fr.  Romo  was  appointed  first  guardian 
of  tho  monastery  by  tho  Suporior  General,  tho  Most  Rev.  Fr.  Bernardino. 

Fr.  Francisco  Sanchez,  (see  page  362)  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  as 
deacon  in  February  1837  at  tho  college  of  Guadalupe.  He  made  hit 
solemn  profession  and  became  priest  in  tho  following  yeai.  He  came 
to  California  in  1812.  (not  in  1833  as  stated  on  page  302,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bancroft).  While  at  Santa  Barbara  Fr.  Sanches  held  the  office  of 
Master  of  Novices. 

On  May  15th,  1851,  a  Communio  Suffragiorum  Dofunctorum  was  formed 
between  Santa  Barbara  college  ond  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  Be- 
nicia,  California.  The  prajers  to  be  said,  and  the  Holy  Masses  which  were 
to  be  offered  up  at  the  death  of  a  member  of  either  community,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Libro  de  Difuntos. 

In  1872  Fr.  Alvarez,  now  of  San  Luis  Rey,  came  to  Santa  Barbara  from 
Guatemala  in  tho  fall  of  1871.  Though  not  incorporated  into  the  commun- 
ity he  remiinod  at  tho  mission  until  1874,  when  he  was  sent  to  Pajaro. 

In  the  Catholic  Directory  of  1878  pages  310  and  477,  a  Fr.  Frederic 
Schots  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  community.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him. 

Fr.  Francisco  Arbondin  (the  name  is  French  and  is  pronounced  Arbon- 
dan),  whose  name  occurs  in  a  former  chapter,  studied  at  Santa  Barbara, 
was  professed  and  ordained  there  in  1878.  He  is  at  present  in  Guatemala* 
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PAJARO. 


Boy£  Orphan  Asylum. 


The  Franciscan  Fathers  Francisco  Codina  and  Jos6 
Sanchez,  together  with  Brother  Joseph  O'Malley,  all 
of  Santa  Barbara,  took  charge  of  St.  Francis's  Or- 
phanage for  boys  at  P&jaro  near  Watson ville  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  1874-  The  plaes  or  neighborhood  had  been 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  Fathers  Crespi  and  Go- 
mez more  than  a  century  before.  (1) 

When  the  Fathers  arrived  at  P&jaro  the  establish- 
ment was  in  debt  and  sheltered  between  50  and  60 
boys.  The  first  baptism  after  that  occurred  on  April 
4th,  1874.  Fr.  Francisco  Alvarez,  now  at  San  Luis 
Key,  joined  the  little  community  and  remained  seve- 
ral years  down  to  1884,  when  he  was  recalled  to  San 
Fernando  college,  Mexico,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Superior 
General.  Fr.  Sanchez  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  in 
1879.  (2) 

After  Santa  Barbara  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Fr.  Victor  Aertker  was 
made  assistant  to  Fr.  Codinu  in  December  1885;  but, 
at  his  own  request,  Fr.  Codina  was  relieved  from  of- 
fice, and  Fr.  Clementin  Deymann  of  the  province  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  orphanage  on  July  7th,  1886. 

(1)   Sec  page  4&      (2)  The  Catholic  Directory  erroneously  assigns  him  to 
fajaro  as  late  as  1583. 
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He  arrived  at  the  asylum  on  July  24th.  Fr.  Codina 
left  the  community  and  probably  the  country  for  the 
Orient  about  two  months  after.  (8) 

Iir  January  1887  Fr.  Victor  was  transferred  to  San 
Francisco,  and  Fr.  Jos6  Qodiol  took  his  place.  As  the 
buildings  were  found  much  too  small  to  accommod- 
ate the  growing  number  of  orphan  boys,  they  were 
enlarged  after  some  years,  and  many  improvements 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

The  average  number  of  boys  at  the  institution  for 
the  year  18954890  was  300.  The  asylum  is  situated  on 
a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  and  now  gives  shelter  to 
about  140  children  between  the  ages  of  six  find  four- 
teen years.  The  establishment  is  purtly  supported  by 
the  State  of  California. 

Fb.  Herman  Wirz  of  St.  Louis  was  added  to  the 
community  at  Pdjaro  on  October  18th,  1892,  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  Fr.  Ubaldo  da  Rietti  was 
here  and  at  several  other  houses  of  the  coast  for  a 
short  time,  but  never  incorporated  into  the  province. 
When  the  writer  saw  him  in  1890,  Fr.  Ubaldo  was 
collecting  material  for  some  literary  work  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Most  Rev.  Superior  General  until  recalled 
to  Europe. 

In  July  1890  Fr.  Jos6  Qodiol  was  transferred  to 
the  new  residence  establised  at  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
but  after  a  few  months  he  returned  to  P&jaro  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health. 

At  the  intermediate  chapter  of  the  province,  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  July  22d,  1896.  Fr.  Clementin  of  the 
orphanage  wras  appointed  commissary  provincial  for 
the  new  commissariat  composed  of  the  Franciscan 
honses  on  the  Pacific  coast,  not  including  San  Luis 
Rey  which  is  the  novitiate  for  a  Mexican  province. 

(3)  Fr.  Francisco  Codina  was  a  native  of  Catalonia,  Spain.  No  particu* 
lars  about  this  Father  could  be  obtained.  He  died  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
at  a  member  of  the  Custody  of  the  Holy  Land. 


Fr.  Olomontln  Deymann. 
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The  new  commissary,  however,  6oon  died  of  Bright's 
disease  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
hopes  of  regainning  his  health.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  vaults  of  the  mission  church  at  Santa 
Barbara  on  December  Wth,  1890.  (4) 

Fr.  James  Nolte  of  St,  Turibius  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Fr.  Olementin  as  rector  of  the  asylum ;  but 
soon  had  to  be  relieved  from  duty  on  acconnt  of  a 
long  and  serious  illness.  Fr.  Seraphin  Lampe  of  Fruit- 
vale  was  then  put  in  charge  of  P&jaro,  and  holds  the 
office  at  this  writing,  July  1897. 

(4)  Fr.  Clementin  Deymann  was  born  at  Klein  N  a  vera,  Hanover,  Germany, 
and  cam  j  to  America  in  186:1,  After  com  plot  i  off  his  classical  studies  at  St. 
Joseph's  college  Teutopolip,  111.,  ho  was  received  into  the  Order  on  De- 
cember 8th.  1867,  and  in  ado  his  solomn  vows  on  December  26Ui,  1871,  at  St, 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  lie  was  also  ordained  priest  on  March  19th,  1872.  He  was 
stationed  at  TeutopolU,  Quincy,  and  Joliet,  where  he  was  superior,  and 
also  spiritual  director  of  tho  mother  house  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  from 
the  fall  1873-1882,  when  he  became  superior  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.  There  he 
remained  until  ho  was  appointed  rector  of  the  orphanage  at  Pajaro.  Fr. 
CJof  »entin  is  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  among  which  the 
most  noted  are  the  following  translations  from  the  German:  1;  The  Sera* 
pi  lie  Octave.  2)  Life  of  the  Venerable  Crescentia  Ilcess.  3)  The  Seraphic 
Manual.  4)  Life  of  St.  Francis  Solanus.  b)  Manual  for  tho  Sisterhoods  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Fr.  Clomentin  also  wrote  many  articles  of 
instruction  and  history  for  various  weekly  papers.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
bu.«y  life  Fr.  Clemontin  was  engaged  on  a  life  of  the  Venerable  Fr.  Mar- 
gil,  apostle  of  Texas,  and  be  had  just  completed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Fr.  Catala  of  Sinta  Clara  when  death  called  him  to  his  reward.  Tho  lat- 
ter work,  toffetiior  with  many  unfinished  sketches,  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer. 


spp^En  III. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


8f.  Boniface\  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

At  the  request  of  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan, 
Archbishop  of  Sail  Francisco,  Fathers  Gerard  Becher, 
Victor  A«rtker,  and  Paulinus  Tolksdorf  took  charge 
of  the  only  German  parish  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  February  16th,  1887.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Brothers  Beatus  Struewer,  Kilian  Rothbert,  and 
Onesimus  Ehrhardt.  Thes3  religious  came  from  St. 
Louis  during  that  year  or  the  year  before.  They 
took  possession  of  a  house  vacated  by  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  and  have  occupied  it  <»ver  since. 

Thk  congregation,  dedicated  to  St.  Boniface,  had 
been  organized  for  the  Germans  in  18G0,  and  its  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  S.  Wolf. 

The  Fathers  60011  found  the  church  much  too  small. 
It  was  therefore  enlarged  and  took  its  present  shape 
in  the  summer  of  1887.  After  some  time  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  was  introduced,  and  now  num- 
bers about  600  members  who  belong  to  the  various 
parishes  of  the  city.  The  Society  of  Christian  Mothers, 
the  Young  Men's  Society,  St.  Louis  Boys  Society,  the 
Sodality  for  Young  Ladies  and  Girls,  and  the  Confra- 
ternity for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners  are  other  fruits 
of  the  work  of  the  Fathers. 

The  parish  school,  the  pet  child  of  the  Fathers 


everywhere,  of  course  received  special  attention.  More 
teachers  were  employed  among  whom  wcs  a  male 
teacher  for  the  larger  boys.  The  girls  are  in  charge 
of  the  Dominican  Sisters. 

Another  aim  of  the  Father*,  here  os  elsewhere,  in 
obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  See,  was  the 
introduction  of  edifying  music  during  divine  service. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  in  St.  Boniface'  church 
the  liturgicat  regulations  of  Mother  Church  are  ob- 
served. 

Nothing  remarkable,  nor  anything  else  deserving 
special  mention  in  a  more  historical  sketch,  occurred 
at  St.  Boniface'  during  thesa  years,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  enumerate  the  different  religious  that  were 
connected  with  the  residence  attached  to  the  parish. 

Fr.  Gerard  was  the  superior  of  the  residence  and 
rector  of  the  parish  until  transferred  to  Santa  Barba- 
ra on  July  8th,  1891.  Fr.  Victor  meanwhile  had 
gone  to  St.  Turibius  Mission  in  August  1887,  and  Fr. 
Eugene  Puers  took  his  place.  Fr.  Paulinus  was  re- 
called to  St.  Louis  in  the  summor  of  1887,  and  Fr 
Cornelius  Schcenwaelder  replaced  him.  Fr.  Isidor  Gey 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  added  to  the  community 
about  the  same  time. 

On  January  20th,  1890,  Fr.  Zephyrin  Engelhardt 
was  transferred  from  St.  Turibius  to  St.  Boniface', 
to  attend  Ukiah  and  the  Indian  missions  of  Men- 
docino County.  This  he  did  until  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  he  was  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.  He 
was  succeeded  at  St.  Boniface'  and  in  the  missions  by 
Fr.  Placidus  Krekeler  of  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan. 

The  provincial  chapter  held  at  St.  Louis  on  July 
8th,  1891,  transferred  Fr.  Gerard  to  Santa  Barbara, 
and  appointed  Fr.  Paulinus  Tolksdorf  superior  and 
rector  at  St.  Boniface';  Fr.  Eugene  Puers  was  as- 
signed to  St.  Mary's  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  died 
a  month  later  on  August  8th. 


St.  Boniface'  Church. 
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At  the  tame  time  Fr.  Oletui  Gierschewiki  wai 
placed  here,  whilit  Fathers  Cornelias  and  Itidor  con- 
tinued in  their  positions*  (1) 

Ok  August  17thf  1602,  Fathers  Placidus  of  St.  Bo- 
niface'  and  Qregory  Knepper  of  St.  Turibius  changed 
places. 

At  the  intermediate  chapter  held  December  28th, 
1892,  Fr.  Paulinus  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  Ills., 
and  Fr.  Leo  Bruener  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  appointed 
superior  and  rector  of  St.  Boniface'.  Fathers  Augustin 
Hcnseler  of  Indianapolis  and  Seraphin  Lampe  were 
assigned  to  St.  Boniface'  on  the  same  occasion,  whilst 
Fr.  Isidor  was  called  to  Chicago. 

The  provincial  chapter  which  convened  at  St. 
Louis  in  August  1891  appointed  Fr.  Leo  pastor  of 
the  newly  organized  parish  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  with  Fr.  Celtus  as  assist- 
ant. Fr.  Maximilian  Neuman  of  Chicago  then  be- 
came rector  and  superior  of  St.  Boniface'.  Fr.  Sera- 
phin was  chosen  superior  of  the  new  German  parish 
at  Fruitvale,  California,  and  Fr.  Augustiu  Henseler 
was  recalled  to  the  east,  whence  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Fr.  Titus  Hugger  of  St.  Louis  was  assigned  to 
St.  Boniface' ;  likewise  Fr.  Pius  Nierman  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

On  January  1st,  1896,  Fr.  Gregory  was  changed  to 
St.  Turibius,  Ukiah  and  missions  having  been  surren- 
dered to  the  archbishop. 

At  the  intermediate  chapter  held  in  St.  Louis  on 

(1)  Fr.  Fugene  Puers  was  born  at  Milt*,  Prussia,  on  December  25th,  1835. 
He  was  received  into  the  Order  on  May  1st,  1856,  and  ordained  priest  on 
December  25th,  1800,  He  arrived  at  Teutopolis,  Ills.,  from  Germany  in 
1861,  and  was  professor  in  the  college  until  1871,  when  he  returned  to 
Germany,  where  he  was  griardian  of  the  monastery  at  Werl  from  1872  to 
1875.  Wbon  the  religious  were  expelled  from  Prussia  in  1875  he  with  a 
number  of  his  brethern  went  to  America,  where  he  was  stationed  at  leu- 
topolis,  Memphis,  and  Joltet  until  1888  when  he  was  assigned  to  San 
Boniface.  He  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain  after  an  illness  lasting  only 
three  hours.  The  remains  of  Fr.  Eugene  wero  Interred  at  Calvary  ceme- 
tery Memphis,  on  Aueutt  10th. 
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July  22d,  1890,  Fr.  Titus  won  Appointed  fcuperior 
and  rector  ot  St.  Francin'  church  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, in  placo  of  Tr.  Auguitin  McOlory,  who  wu 
asaigned  to  8t.  Boniface'.  At  the  same  time  Fr. 
James  Nolte  of  St.  Turibhif,  and  Fr.  Vitalis  Feldmnn 
of  St.  Louis,  were  stationed  here.  On  April  2d,  1807, 
the  latter  went  to  St.  Turibius  Mission,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  Fr.  Roxuuald  ReinsdorfF  of  St.  Louis. 

Dubixo  oil  this  years  Fr.  Cornelius  continued  here, 
except  for  a  short  time,  when  on  account  of  ill-health 
he  was  pent  to  Los  Angeles.  From  1890  to  1807  Fr. 
Athanasius  GoBtte,  formerly  a  missionary  in  China, 
was  much  of  the  time  at  St.  Boniface',  though  gen- 
erally at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Early  in  1897,  having  sufficiently  recovered, 
he  returned  to  China. 

Only  two  deaths  occured  among  the  religious  of  St. 
Boniface'.  Brother  Aloysius  Nauer  died  here  in  Feb- 
ruary 1890.  He  had  come  from  Santa  Barbara,  but 
on  account  of  ill-health  he  was  sent  to  St.  Turibius 
mission.  The  change  not  proving  beneficial,  Br.  Aloy- 
sius  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  charge  of 
the  Franciscan  Sisters.  There  he  died  of  consumption 
in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  reli- 
gious profession.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Watson* 


On  July  3d,  1889,  Fr.  Gabriel  Rieman  died  at  St, 
Boniface's  convent.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  new 
Catholic  cemetery  outside  the  city  on  July  6th.  (2) 

(2)  Fr.  Gabriel  Rioman  wits  a  native  of  Wisconsin.  lie  had  entered  the 
Order  at  Teutopolix  in  l«j>2,  and  wa«  ordained  priest  at  St.  Lou  Li  on 
March  5th,  18)47.  Soon  after  h*  was  transferred  to  Santa  Barbara,  as  even 
then  his  health  began  to  decline.  In  July  1888  lie  was  removed  to  St.  Tu- 
ribius, but  the  change  prov  ng  ineffectual,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  months  at  the  Mercy  Hospital  until  a  few  days  before  hU 
death.  He  had  reached  the  32d  year  of  hlj  age. 


ville. 
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ST.  TXTRIBIUS  MISSION. 


Mission  St.  Turibius  on  the  south  side  of  Clear 
Lake,  Lake  County,  California,  two  miles  north  of 
Kelseyville,  was  founded  for  the  Indians  by  the  zeal- 
ous missionary  Rev.  Luciano  Osuna  in  1870.  In  that 
yrar  the  worthy  priest  bought  160  acres  of  land,  bor- 
dering on  Clear  Lake,  from  a  Mr.  O'Brian.  The  land 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

Fr.  Luciano  was  a  very  active  man  and  withal  a 
most  pious  priest.  He  was  frequently  seen  in  san- 
dals, and  in  some  kind  of  religious  dress  unknown  to 
the  good  Protestants  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  counties, 
where  scarcely  any  Catholics  could  be  found  in  those 
days.  Upon  the  complaint  of  some  citizens  the  good 
missionary  was  arrested  as  non  compos  mentis,  and 
brought  before  the  judge  for  examination.  The  case 
appeared  somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  priest,  as  he 
had  no  friends  and  no  attorney.  At  last  one  of  the 
lawyers,  a  Protestant,  was  moved  to  pity  and  offered 
to  plead  the  case  for  Father  Luciano.  He  had  read 
something  about  the  monks  in  Europe  and  therefore 
thought  he  could  assist  the  priest.  The  attorney  re- 
minded the  judge  that  in  Europe  in  old  times  there 
lived  men  called  Benedictines.  He  had  read  of  them. 
They  were  accustomed  to  go  about  in  just  such  a 
garb  as  Fr.  Luciano  wore,  because  that  was  their 
rule,  and  that  therefore  there  was  not  sufficient 
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reason  to  consign  the  priest  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
This  pleading  seemed  to  hate  made  an  impression  on 
the  worthy  judge,  for  on  putting  the  singularly  blunt 
question  to  Father  Luciano:  "Are  you  crazy?"  and 
receiving  the  reply:  "That  is  for  your  honor  to  de- 
cide," the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  law 
smilingly  let  the  priest  go  his  wa>.  (1) 

Rev.  Luciano  Osuna  from  July  1870  until  Novem- 
ber 1879,  presumably  all  over  Lake  and  Mendocino 
counties,  baptized  COT  persons,  of  whom  very  few 
were  white. 

When  "Father  Luciano,"  by  which  name  he  was 
known,  left  St.  Turibius,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Bo- 
na venture  Fox  and  Ubaldo  da  JRietti  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara attended  the  missions  in  Lake  County,  from  De- 
cember 1879  until  December  1880. 

Tiir  Rev.  E.  D.  Geverno  had  charge  until  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1881,  when  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  accepted  the  mission.  Fathers 
Iauth  and  Kolopp,  together  with  Brother  Clemens, 
formed  the  little  religious  community  from  October 
1881  until  October  8th,  1882,  when  Rev.  P.  J.  Reis- 
dorfer,  8.  M.,  succeeded  them.  lie  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  for  the  Indians  by  the  Rev.  William  Dem- 
pflin,  "Father  William",  as  the  Indians  familiarly 
called  him,  a  Dominican  from  Benicia,  California. 
These  two  priests  from  October  1882  until  March 
1888  baptized  271  Indians. 

About  this  time  the  Most  Rev.  J.  S.  Alemany,  0. 
P.,  Archbishop  of  San  Frar.ciso,  petitioned  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  to  take 
charge  of  Mission  St.  Turibius.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Revds  C.  de  Romanis  and  A.  Petinelli 
of  the  same  Society,  arrived  in  October  1888.  From 

(1)  The  writer  had  this  itory  from  the  lawyer  himself.  X  rcfrrct  mjr  Inabi- 
lity to  recall  hit  name*  for  It  should  be  perpetuated.  Whether  Fr.  Lucia- 
no was  a  member  of  a  religions  Order,  or  not,  I  eonld  not  ascertain. 
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March  of  that  year  till  their  arrival  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brenan  attended  to  the  spiritual  wanta  of  the 
people. 

Fatiiehs  de  ftomanis  and  Petinelli  remained  until 
August  1887.  During  these  years  Fr.  William  Denap- 
flin,  0.  P.,  visited  (lie  mi**  ions  amcng  the  Indiana 
and  baptized  212  of  thera. 

In  August  1887  the  Franciscan  Fathers  took  charge 
at  tho  request  of  Most  Rev.  P.  RiorJan,  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco.  Fr.  £tanMaus  Riemann,  till  then  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Fr.  Victor  Aertker  of  San 
Francisco,  together  with  Brothers  Erasmus  Beier  and 
Nicoluus  Uhrmacher,  arrived  on  August  20th..  They 
found  a  small  dwelling  and  a  little  church  used  also 
for  a  school.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
farm,  in  one  corner  of  which  (here  was  the  ranche- 
ria  of  Digger  Indians  (2)  composed  of  about  100 
souls. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  something  of  a 
peculiar  institution,  which  is  found  in  every  settle- 
ment of  pagan  Indians  in  northern  California.  This 
is  the  tcmescal  (8)  or  sweathouse.  It  is  usually  built 
near  a  stream  and  consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  roofed  over  with  heavy  timber  and  earth  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  air-tight.  En- 
trance is  made  through  a  small  hole  on  one  side. 
There  is  another  hole  in  the  top  of  the  structure,  di- 
rectly over  the  fire-place,  which  affords  free  passage 

(2)  Diggers  is  the  name  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  Indians  of 
northern  and  middle  California,  and  is  probably  derived  from  dinting 
roots.  Their  main  reliance  is  on  acorns,  roots,  grass-seeds,  berries  and 
tho  like.  These  are  eaten  both  r  iw  and  prepared.  The  acorns  are  bhelled, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded  into  a  powder  with  large  stones. 
From  this  flour  a  species  of  co-trse  bread  is  made,  which  is  sometimes 
flavored  with  various  kinds  of  berries  or  herbs."  Bancroft  Hist.  Nat, 
Races,  I,  373. 

(3)  "Temxscal  is  an  Aztec  word  meaning  "Cas'Ua  como  estufa,  adonde 
se  bafian  y  eudan."  The  word  was  brought  to  this  region  and  applied  to 
the  native  swoathouses  by  tho  Franciscan  Fathers. "  Turner,  Pacific  B. 
B.  Bep.  Ill,  72. 


to  the  smoke*  The  fire  is  started  in  the  centre  of  the 
temescal;  the  Indian  men,  absolutely  naked,  crawl 
into  the  small  hole  below,  and  lie  or  squat  around 
the  fire  until  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration  sets  in, 
when  they  rush  out  and  plunge  into  the  water.  The 
writer  saw  no  women  or  children  taking  part.  Nor 
does  the  custom  continue  when  the  Indians  have 
boon  baptized.  Thus  it  is  that  at  every  Indian  sta- 
tion visited  by  the  Fathers  the  sweathouse  is  fouud 
in  ruin?. 

As  the  mission  had  to  support  itself,  farming  and 
stock  raising  became  an  important  part  of  the  work 
assigned  to  the  community.  A  lay-teacher  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  tho  school  for  twenty  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  Fathers  with  government  aid  later  on  ar- 
ranged suitable  quarters  to  keep  the  little  ones  from 
the  baneful  inCucnce  cf  their  equalid  homes,  and 
placed  a  lay-brother  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  missions  in  Lake  County  still  attended  by  the 
Fathers  are:  St.  Turibius,  Lakeport,  Kelseyville, 
and  Lower  Lake,  at  which  places  there  are  small 
churches.  Middletown  in  later  years  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  but  Holy  Mass  is  said  there  in  a  private 
house.  Except  St.  Turibius,  theee  stations  or  white 
settlements. 

Moheovbh  the  Fathers  occasionally  visit  the  Indian 
rancherias  of  Sulphur  Banks,  Upper  Lake,  Hastings, 
Scott's  Valley,  Coyote  Valley,  and  Cash  Creek. 

Mendocino  County,  east  of  the  Coast  Range  Mount- 
ains, was  also  attended  from  St.  Turibius  until  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1893.  This  was  an  immense  district  of  which 
Ukiah  \va9  the  central  point.  Besides  Ukiah  42  miles 
from  St.  Turibius,  which  the  Father  in  'charge 
reached  by  means  of  a  private  conveyance,  a  ranche- 
ria  of  Digger  Indian3  called  Ukiahs,  7  miles  south  of 
the  county  seat,  was  attended.  Here  Fr.  Victor  aided 
by  the  Mo6t  Rev,  Archbishop  erected  a  small  church 
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upon  a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  thd  valley.  A  day 
school  was  opened  there  by  the  writer  in  1889,  the 
government  paying  for  tuition.  Seven  miles  south  of 
this  rancheria,  near  Hopland,  was  another  rancheria 
of  Digger  Indians  who  went  by  the  name  of  San61. 
Here  was  a  small  church  which  was  likewise  used  as 
a  school  and  conducted  by  a  female  teacher  under 
government  contract.  The  building  was  enlarged 
early  in  1890. 

At  Hopland  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  in  a  private 
house*,  or  in  the  dis  r  e';  sclioo!  building,  for  the 
white  settlers. 

The  settlers  in  Anderson  Valley  were  also  visited 
occasionally  and  Holy  Mass  said  in  a  private  house. 

Late  in  1889  a  small  building  was  erected  at  a 
rancheria  of  Indians  about  one  mile  north  of  Ukiah, 
just  in  front  of  the  Catholic  cemetery,  with  a  view  of 
instructing  and  gaining  the  Indians  who  were  all  pa- 
gans. The  Archbishop  hod  kindly  furnished  $200  for 
that  purpose. 

Fab  north,  too,  in  Round  Valley,  the  whites  and 
Indians  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Fathers,  so  that 
o  ic3  the  write;  wu  called  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  a  dying  woman,  eighty  miles  from  Ukiah. 
The  trip  lasted  four  days,  as  the  roads  were  washed 
out. 

Fb.  Victor's  health  began  to  decline  under  the 
hardships,  and  he  wns  recalled  to  St.  Louis  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1888  to  be  succeeded  by  Fr.  Zephyrin 
Engelhardt.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  latter  held  the 
charge,  when  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Ferdinand  Bergmei- 
or,  then  provincial,  accompanied  him  on  the  trip  from 
St.  Turibius  to  Ukiah  across  the  mountains.  There- 
upon, January  20th,  1890,  he  was  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  could  reach  the  Mendocino 
County  missions  by  rail.  This  was  a  graet  relief; 
however,  the  Mendocino  County  missions  were  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  Most  Rev*  Archbishop  of  San  Fran* 
cisco  in  January  1808. 

Fr.  Gregory  Knepper  took  Pr.  Zephyrin's  place  at 
St.  Turibius  on  January  18th,  1890,  and  remained  un- 
til August  17th,  1801,  when  he  changed  places  with 
Fr.  Placidus  Erekeler  of  San  Francisco.  On  January 
10th,  1893,  Fr.  James  Nolte  of  San  Francisco  was  ap- 
pointed superior  in  place  of  Fr.  Stanislaus  Riemann, 
who  was  transferred  to  Los  Angeles.  At  the  same 
time  Fr.  Maximilian  Klein  of  St.  Louis  took  the  place 
of  Fr.  Placidus,  who  went  to  Bayfield,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  year,  November  20th,  Fr.  Maximi- 
lian succeeded  Fr.  James  who  had  been  assigned  to 
St.  Bonifce',  at  San  Francisco.  Fr.  Athanasius  Goette 
of  San  Francisco  was  made  assistant  and  arrived  on 
November  20th,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  he  was 
returned  to  San  Francisco  on  January  1st,  1805.  His 
placo  was  filled  by  Fr.  Gregory  who  arrived  from 
San  Francisco  on  January  2d. 

On  April  1st,  1897,  Fr.  Gregory  was  appointed  su- 
perior, whilst  Fr.  Maximilian  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  residence  and  parish  at  Fruitvale,  California;  Fr. 
Vitalis  Feldman  of  San  Francisco  became  assistant. 

During  all  these  years  the  following  lay-brothers 
were  at  St.  Turibius:  Erasmus  Beier,  Nicolaus  Uhr- 
macher,  Leo  Buerger,  Leander  Genoch,  Bernard 
Jurezyk,  Arnold  Wilms,  Irenoeus  Kraus  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school,  Pacifieus  Wojciechowski,  Hip- 
polytus  Degenhardt,  and  Placidus  Dehm,  who  has  la- 
bored in  the  barn  and  on  the  farm  from  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  Fathers  until  now. 

At  present  there  are  80  Catholic  Indians  at  St.  Tu- 
ribius; 75  at  Sulphur  Banks;  30  at  Cash  Creek;  20 
in  Coyote  Valley;  25  in  Scott's  Valley;  and  20  at 
Upperlake. 

The  mission  records,  from  July  1870  to  Juno  1897, 
contain   the   following  items:  Baptisms,  1,600,  of 
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which  1,291  where  thoie  of  Indians;  marriages,  246, 
of  which  200  were  Indian;  and  deaths  from  Decern* 
ber  1881  to  June  1807  numbered  75,  of  which  CO  were 
Indian.  There  are  no  records  of  deaths  before  the 
period  beginning  with  1881. 


Fr.  Seraphin  Lampe  first  held  service  for  the  Ger- 
mans of  Oakland  and  vicinity  on  August  14th,  1892, 
in  "Father  King's  Hall",  corner  of  Grove  and  Sev- 
enth Streets,  Oakland,  rnd  thereafter  every  Sunday 
and  Holyday  of  Obligation  down  to  October  22d, 
1898,  when  St.  Elisabeth's  church  was  dedicated  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  Several 
Dominican  and  Jesuit.  Fathers,  Rev/  Fr.  King,  to- 
gether with  Fathers  Clementin,  Seraphin,  and  Atha- 
nasius  assisted  on  this  occasion. 

All  the  German-speaking  Catholics  of  Oakland, 
Fruitvale,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  are  supposed  to  be 
members  of  this  congregation.  A  school  was  soon  o- 
pened  and  given  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic.  The  average  attendance  at  present  is  one 
hundred. 

Tub  first  pastor  was  Fr.  feraphin  Lampe;  he  was 
assisted  by  Fr.  Stanislaus  Ricinaim.  These,  togetb- 
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er  with  Brother;  Nicolaue,  Eugene  Obert,  and  Vic- 
torni  Tillman,  formed  the  community. 

In  January  1804  Fr.  Stanislaus  *as  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles,  when  Fr.  Eilian  Schlceeser  of  Santa 
Barbara  was  assigned  to  Fruitvale.  From  December 
15th,  1898,  to-  February  15th,  1894,  Fr.  Provincial 
Michael  Richardt  held  the  canonical  visitation  in  Ca- 
lifornia, and  also  visitod  Fruitvale.  Fr.  Kilian  was 
absent  at  Santa  Barbara  from  August  1st,  1894,  until 
September  11th. 

Fk.  Michfiel  again  visited  California  from  January 
11th  to  March  3d,  1895,  and  arrived  at  St.  Elisabeth's 
on  January  19th.  On  December  81st,  1895,  Fr.  Mi- 
chael once  more  held  the  visitation  at  Fruitvale,  hav- 
ing just  arrived  from  Tucson,  where  he  had  conferred 
with  Bishop  Bourgade  concerning  the  acceptance  of  a 
parish  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  parish  was  accepted, 
and  Fr.  Seraphin  of  Fruitvale  appointed  rector  and 
superior  of  the  new  mission  on  January  10th,  1890. 
His  place  was  filled  by  Fr.  Gerard  Becher  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

On  September  80th,  1896,  Fr.  Gerard  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  which  disabled  him  for  parish 
work.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  Anthony's  convent, 
San  Francisco,  and  replaced  by  Fr.  Seraphin  of  Phoe- 
nix for  a  short  time  only;  for  early  in  1897  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  orphanage  at  Pdjaro  in  place 
of  Fr.  James  Nolte.  Fr.  Maximilian  Klein  of  St.  Tu- 
ribiui  became  superior  at  St.  Elisabeth's.  Fr.  Kilian 
succeeded  Fr.  Clementin  a?  commissary  of  the  west- 
ern houses,  but  remained  at  Fruitvale. 
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St.  Anthony* 9,  Army  Street 


On  July  28d,  1800,  it  was  officially  announced  in  St 
Boniface'  church,  that  a  eecond  German  parish  would 
be  organized  in  San  Francisco  with  the  approval  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  and  the  consent  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial.  The  territory  comprised 
was  to  be  the  southern  part  of  the  city  known  as 
"The  Mission."  Twentieth  Street  was  to  be  the 
northern  boundary.  The  patron  saint,  suggested  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  himself,  was  to  be  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua. 

A  lot  was  purchased  on  Army  and  Folsom  Streets, 
and  there  church,  school,  and  convent  of  St.  An- 
thony arose  in  the  course  of  time.  Meanwhile  a 
store-room  was  rented  on  Mission  Street,  and  the 
first  Holy  Mass  said  there  on  November  5th,  1898. 
Fr.  Cletus  of  St.  Boniface'  was  selected  to  attend  to 
the  incipient  congregation  temporarily. 

On  July  15th,  1894,  the  school  was  blessed  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  and  opened  with  52  pupils  in 
charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  on  July  18th.  The 
average  number  of  children  at  the  present  time  is 
176.  The  corner-stone  for  the  new  church  was  laid 
on  August  12th,  1894,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Yorke,  chan- 
cellor of  the  archdiocese,  as  the  Most  Rev.  Archbish- 
op was  absent. 
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Tiffi  building,  a  fine  edifice  108  ft.  long,  was  at  last 
dedicated  by  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan  on  Sunday 
March  10th,  1895.  His  Grace  preached  the  English 
sermon,  and  Rev.  Father  Miller,  S.  JM  of  San  Jos<5 
addressed  the  multitude  in  German.  The  church  is 
well  furnished  with  vestments,  bells,  statues,  stations, 
etc.,  and  the  music  at  divine  service  is  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Mother  Church,  as  is  be- 
coming to  loyal  sons  of  St.  Francis. 

There  are  several  societies  connected  with  the 
church.  The  Altar  Society  began  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parish  under  Fr.  Cletus  on  November  5th, 
1803.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodali- 
ty, the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Benevolent  Society  followed. 

From  June  17th,  1804,  to  January  1st,  1897,  there 
occurred  194  baptisms,  twenty  marriages,  and  58  buri- 
als. It  is  thought  that  about  1,600  souls  belong  to 
St.  Anthony's  parish  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
more  than  4,000  Holy  Communions  during  the  year. 

Down  to  the  summer  of  1895  the  Fathers  had  oc- 
cupied a  little  cottage.  Ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
and  more  suitable  residence  on  June  5th,  and  the 
new  structure  was  blessed  on  August  2d  by  Fr. 
Kilian  Schloesser. 

The  first  pastor  appointed  to  St.  Anthony's  in  1898 
was  Fr.  Leo  Bruener,  at  the  same  time  rector  and 
superior  at  St.  Boniface'.  Fr.  Cletus  was  made  as- 
sistant and  moved  into  a  little  cottage,  west  of  the 
schoolbuilding,  with  Bro.  Nicholaus,  at  the  end  of 
July  1894. 

At  the  provincial  chapter,  held  in  St.  Louis  during 
August  of  that  year,  Fr.  Leo  was  transferred  to  St. 
Anthony's  as  its  first  resident  rector.  On  Novem- 
ber 18th,  however,  Fr.  Cletus  went  to  Minnesota 
and  Fr.  Quirinus  Stuecker  took  his  place.  On  No- 
vember 12th,  1895,  Fr.  Aloysius  Wiewers  came  from 
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Snnta  EnrI  ara  end  remained  until  May  22d  of  the 
following  year,  to  undergo  medical  treatment  for  his 
eyes. 

Beside*,  brother*  Nicholaus,  Leander,  Dorotbeus, 
Loo,  and  Philip  assisted  tin  Fathers  of  St,  Antho- 
ny's at  different  times. 


The  Franciscans  were  called  to  Los  Angeles  in  Oc- 
tober 1893  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Mora,  Bishop  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles.  They  were  given  charge 
of  St.  Joseph's  parish,  which  had  been  organized  for 
the  German-speaking  Catholics  by  the  Rev.  Flor. 
Bartsch  in  1888. 

The  Fathers  were  not  wholly  strangers  to  the 
place;  for  as  early  as  August  2d,  1769,  the  Francis- 
cans Juan  Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomez  crossed  the 
north  branch  of  the  San  Gabriel  River,  which  they 
called  Rio  Porcifincula,  where  Los  Angeles  now 
stands.  From  the  Franciscan  feast  of  the  day  the 
place  was  named  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  AngeleS  (Our 
Lady  of  the  Angeles);  hence  the  name  Los  Angeles. 
However,  the  town  of  Los  Angeles  was  not  founded 
until  1782  by  order  of  Governor  Neve.  (1) 

As  the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Gabriel  had 
been  established  long  before  that  date,  and  as  there 

(1)   Bancroft  I,  1*0-143;  340;  3U;  31*;  400;  Lifo  of  Fr.  Junlpero  Sorra,  ». 
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were  nori3  but  Franciscans  in  the  country  for  many 
years  later,  the  spiritual  care  of  Los  Angeles  fell  to 
these  Fathers.  It  is  not  clear  when  they  said  the 
first  Mass  there.  Bancroft  (2)  says:  uIn  1811  au- 
thority was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  new  pue- 
blo chapel  by  the  citizens,  and  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  and  blessed  in  August  1814  by  Fr.  Gil  y  Taboa- 
da  of  San  Gabriel,  with  the  permission  of  Fr.  Presi- 
dent Senan." 

Beyond  laying  the  foundation  no  prcgress  wns  made 
before  1S18,  since  in  January  of  that  year  Sola  or- 
dered that  the  site  be  changed  in  favor  of  a  higher 
one  near  the  comisionado's  hou6e.  At  this  time  the 
citizens  had  subscribed  five  hundred  cattle  for  the 
enterprize,  but  Sola  feared  that  sufficient  funds  could 
not  be  realized  by  selling  the  cattle,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  take  them  and  include  the  cost  of  the 
chapel  in  the  next  year's  estimate. 

In  1819  Fr.  Prefect  Payeras,  through  an  appeal  to 
the  Fathers,  obtained  goods  for  the  building  fund 
worth  five-hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  This  sum 
with  earlier  contributions  was  expended  on  the 
church,  and  the  walls  were  raised  to  the  window 
arches  before  1821.  Neophytes  from  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Louis  Rey  did  the  work  at  one  real  a  day.  Nor 
is  it  certain  whether  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the 
15th  or  the  19th  of  August. 

Meanwhile  the  matter  of  chapel  service  was  still 
an  open  question.  The  Fathers  of  San  Gabriel  an- 
nounced their  inability  of  attending  to  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  pueblo  and  ranchos.  Fr.  Senan  pre- 
sented the  matter  in  a  strong  light  to  the  governor, 
who  in  his  report  of  1818  made  an  appeal  to  the 
viceroy  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the  king's  ser- 
vice, who  had  gone  to  spend  their  declining  years  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  oight  not  to  be  deprived  of  spirit- 

(2)   Bancroft  II,  351. 
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ual  care.  Yet  the  Angelinos  obtained  no  chaplain. 

The  pueblo  church  was  at  last  finished,  perhaps  in 
1822  or  1828,  but  certainly  not  in  1821  as  has  been 
represented.  In  the  autumn  of  1821  work  had  been 
for  sometime  suspended.  The  funds  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  $2,000  were  needed.  In  this  emergency  Fr. 
Paycras  made  a  new  and  most  earnest  appeal  to  the 
d  fferent  missions  to  contribute  cattle,  laborers,  any- 
thing, for  the  completion  of  the  edifice  as  a  monu- 
meut  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  and  St. 
Francis.  The  Fathers  seem  to  have  responded  liberally. 
The  governor  contributed  his  mite,  and  even  .the  cit- 
izens of  Los  Angeles  seem  to  have  takeu  a  little  in- 
terest in  tho  matter,  so  that  the  church  was  complet- 
ed as  planned,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on  De- 
cember 8th,  1822. 

In  the  beginning  of  1821  the  municipal  authorities 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Fr.  Prefect  that  Fr.  Gil  y  Ta- 
boada  be  sent  as  pastor  to  Los  Angeles;  but  Fr.  Pay- 
eras  replied  that  the  ill-health  of  Fr.  Gil  would  rend- 
er it  impossible.  (3) 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  by  accepting  St.  Joseph's  pa- 
rish, Los  Angeles,  the  Franciscans  were  simply  re- 
turning to  an  old  field  cultivated  by  their  brethren 
eighty  and  more  years  before. 

The  following  Franciscan  Fathers  have  since  been 
stationed  at  Los  Angeles:  Victor  Aertker,  superior, 
from  October  1893;  Cornelius  Schoenwaelder  from 
October  1893  to  July  31st,  1894;  Stanislaus  Riemann 
from  January  189-1  to  September  3d,  1891;  Quirinus 
Stuccker  from  September  4th,  1894,  to  November  9th 
1891;  Athanasins  Goette  from  September  20th,  1894 
to  November  9th,  1894;  Aloysius  Wiewers  from  No- 
vember 14th,  1894,  to  December  1895;  James  NoUe 
from  November  22d,  1894,  to  August  4th,  1890;  and 
Philibert  Haase  from  July  1896.  Brothers  Firmus, 

(8)  Bancroft  U,  501-502, 
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Leo,  Heribert,  Kilian,  Philip,  and  Anegar,  were  also 
stationed  at  Los  Angeles  at  various  times. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Fathers  fifty-two  children  at- 
tended the  school.  The  average  attendance  now  is  a- 
bout  200;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  conduct  the 


school.  The  school  building  was  enlarged  in  1895. 
Meanwhile  in  1894  the  church  and  residence  were 
enlarged.  Whilst  this  took  place  a  sacrilegious  wretch 
broke  into  the  building,  and  set  fire  to  the  taberna- 
cle. Part  of  the  main  altar  wa9  destroyed  and  the 
church  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $400. 
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The  parish  is  composed  of  about  150  German  fami- 
lies. The  number  of  baptisms  from  October  6th  1893, 
to  April  20th,  1897,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
There  are  about  8,000  Holy  Communions  per  annum. 

The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  was  introduced, 
and  now  counts  250  (Jcrnirvrt,  Spanish,  and  English- 
speaking  members.  A  new  church  building  is  contem- 
plated, for  which  purpose  a  building  association  waa 
formed  in  February  1897.  Fr.  Servatius  Altmicks  died 
here  on  August  23d,  1800,  while  on  his  way  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 


At  the  provincial  chapter  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  August  22d,  1804,  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  pe- 
tition of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Monogue  of  Sacramen- 
to, and  to  found  a  mission  at  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia. Accordingly  Fr.  Augustin  McClory,  till  then  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  organize  a  parish. 
He  arrived  at  Sacramento  on  October,  lGth  1894,  and 
began  his  work  as  assistant  priest  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  Oct.  27th,  1894,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Eishop  Monogue 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  new  parish  as  follows: 

Western  boundary,  18th  Street;  eastern  boundary, 
30th  street,  with  permission  to  attend  the  Catholics 
four  or  five  miles  beyond  this  line,  until  such  time  as 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  might  deem  it  advisable  to  order 
otherwise;  northern  boundary,  the  river  or  city  lim- 
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6t.  i'rancis'  Church  and  School,  Sacramento. 
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its;  southern  boundary,  tbreo  miles  north  of  Freeport 
until  ordered  otherwise. 

After  careful  deliberation,  warmly  supported  by 
the  bishop  and  Fr.  Clementin  Deymann,  a  site  was  a- 
greed  up:n  which  wai  the  half  block  on  K  Street, 
between  25th  and  26th  streets,  320  feet  long  and  160 
feet  wide.  The  price  paid  for  the  lot  was  $7,000,  A 
house  occupied  part  of  the  plat,  and  this  was  soon 
converted  into  a  chapel  and  residence.  On  January 
11th,  1895,  Fr.  Provincial  MichaBl,  accompanied  by 
Brothers  Adrian  and  Wendelin,  arrived  at  Sacramen- 
to, and  on  the  same  day  the  Fathers  and  Brothers 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  little  cottage.  Union  Hall 
on  20th  and  O  Streets  was  rented,  and  on  Sunday 
January  20th,  1805,  it  was  used  for  the  first  time  for 
divine  worship. 

Brother  Adrian  now  drew  the  plans  for  a  church 
and  convent,  and  the  contract  was  let  at  a  cost  of 
$5,126  on  February  5th,  1805.  Ground  was  broken 
on  the  7th.  The  church  is  a  frame  structure  84x82 
feet,  with  a  cross  extension  on  either  side  12x24  feet. 

Mass  was  celebrated  "in  the  new  church  for  the 
first  time  on  Palm  Sunday  April  7th,  16C6.  The 
church  was  blessed  on  April  28th,  1896,  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese,  Very  Th.  Rev.  Grace,  now 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Bishop  Monogue  having  died. 

The  new  residence  was  built  at  the  same  time,  and 
occupied  on  May  3d,  1896.  It  is  a  two  story,  frame 
building,  31x50  feet,  with  a  one  story  addition  in  the 
rear  for  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  school,  which  is  a  frame  building  containing 
four  large  class  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  and  opened  on  November  6th,  1895. 

Fr.  Augustin,  the  first  superior,  was  transferred  to 
Sar\  Francisco  on  July  29th,  1896  and  Fr.  Titus  Hug- 
ger appointed  in  his  place.  Fr.  Pius  Nierman,  who  had 
come  to  Sacramento  as  assistant  when  the  residence 
was  ready,  staid  one  year,  and  was  then  removed  to 
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San  Francisco.  He  returned  to  Sacramento  in  July 
1806,  when  Fr.  Titus,  who  had  succeeded  him,  be- 
came superior.  Brothers  Wendelin  Hottinger,  Lean- 
der  Genoch,  Flavius  Czech,  Eugene  Obert,  and  Leo 
Buerger  were  the  other  members  of  the  community 
during  these  years. 


Afteb  repeated  and  urgent  requests  on  the  part  of 
Rt.  Rov.  Bishop  Bourgade,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Arizo- 
na, the  only  Catholic  congregation  in  this  city  was  at 
last  accepted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  Mich- 
ael Richardt  towards  the  close  of  1805.  Fr.  Seraphin 
Lampe  of  Fruitvale  California  was  appointed  super- 
ior and  rector.  He  arrived  with  Fr.  Jos6  Godiol  of 
P&jaro,  California,  in  January  1806.  A  few  weeks  af- 
ter Fr.  Novatus  Benzing  of  St.  Louis  arrived  togeth- 
er with  Brothers  Ildefons  and  Robert. 

The  congregation,  a  mixed  one  of  Mexicans  and 
English  speaking  Catholics,  was  in  a  poor  condition 
materially  and  spiritually,  but  the  Fathers  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  succeeded  in  bringing  a  little 
life  into  the  people. 

As  neither  church  nor  dwelling  answered  the  pur- 
poses, it  was  resolved  to  renovate  the  old  adobe 
church  for  the  Mexicans,  and  to  erect  a  new  church 
for  the  English  speaking  members,  and  also  to  build 
a  brick  convent.  It  is  under  way  now.  The  old 
church  through  Brothers  Adrian,  Ildefons,  and  Eugene 
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has  assumed  a  quite  different  and  more  agreeable 
appearance  inside  and  outside. 

Thb  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  two  new  side  altars  and 
other  improvements  were  introduced.  Fr.  Seraphin 
was  removed  to  P&jaro  in  July  1896,  and  Fr.  Nova- 
tU8  made  superior.  Fr.  Sevcrin  from  St.  Louis  also 
was  stationed  here  and  arrived  August  8th,  169C,  in 
place  of  Fr.  Jos6  Godiol,  who  was  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  ill-health.  Fr.  Alban  was  as- 
signed to  Phoenix.  To  arouse  the  religious  spirit  the 
Fathers  labored  hard,  and  invited  two  Paulist  priests 
from  San  Francisco,  Revds  OJart  and  Doherty,  to 
conduct  missions  for  the  people.  Thus  a  mission  was 
preached  to  non-Catholics  at  the  opera-house  from 
January  17-23,  and  another  for  Catholics  at  the 
church  from  the  24-131,  which  both  did  much  good. 

At  Tempe,  a  Mexican  station,  9  miles  from  Phoe- 
nix, which  is  visited  twice  a  month,  one  Paulist  held 
a  mission  for  non-Catholics  lasting  four  days.  Other 
places  visited  by  the  Franciscans  at  irregular  intervals 
are  Fort  Dowell,  Mesa,  Wickenburg,  Santo  Domingo, 
Boquai,  and  Gila-Bend. 

The  bishop  also  gave  the  Fathers  charge  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Maricopa  Count}'.  These  Indians  are  dis- 
tributed over  three  reservations  near  Phcenix,  Tempe, 
and  Gila  Bend,  but  their  condition  morally  and  relig- 
iously is  in  a  sad  way.  They  are  Punas,  Pfipagos, 
and  Maricopas,  more  or  less  mixed.  These  tribes 
have  been  visited  by  the  Franciscans  centuries  be- 
fore, so  that  here,  too,  the  Fathers  are  not  strangers. 
Nothing  permanent  could  so  far  be  accomplished. 
The  future  may  be  more  successful  with  the  help  of 
charitable  people.  (1) 

(1)  Vido  "FnncUc&iw  ia  ArUona." 
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LIST  0?  F&ANOXSOANS  WHO  DIED  IK  OALIFOSNIA 
FBOM  1769  TO  1897. 


Dito. 

Name. 

Mlislon. 

Paf». 

1775. 

Lu's  Jayrae, 

San  Diego, 

224. 

1782. 

Juan  Crespi, 

San  Carlos, 

87. 

liai. 

Juan  Figuer, 

San  Diego, 

233. 

1781. 

Jose  Antonio  de  Murgula, 

Santa  Clara, 

327-328. 

1781. 

Junfpero  Scrra, 

San  Carlos, 

103-1C5. 

1789. 

Jos  6  Cavalier, 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

283. 

1703. 

Antonio  Patornn, 

Santa  Barbara. 

351. 

1797. 

Julian  Lopez, 

San  Carlos 

253. 

1300. 

Juan  Mariner, 

Snn  Diogo. 

23>236. 

1800- 

Vincente  Fuster, 

Si  n  Juan  Capistrano,  316. 

1801. 

Francisco  Pujol. 

San  Antonio. 

249. 

1803. 

Fran.  Mig.  Sanchez, 

San  Gabriel 

270. 

1303. 

Ferinin  Fr.  L\3U>n, 

Sau  Carlos, 

134-135. 

1801. 

Antonio  Cruzado, 

San  Gabriel, 

270. 

1806. 

Vincente  Saota  Maria, 

San  Buenaventura, 

341. 

1807. 

Nicola's  Ldzaro, 

San  Diego, 

412,  414. 

1808. 

Buenanentura  Sitjar, 

San  Antonio, 

262. 

1808. 

Andrds  Dulanto, 

San  Juan  Bautista,  400. 

1810. 

Marcelino  Cipr^s 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

285. 

1811. 

Francisco  Dumetz, 

San  Gabriel, 

272. 

1812. 

Pedro  Panto, 

San  Diego, 

239. 

1812. 

Juan  Andres  Quintana, 

Santa  Cruz, 

375. 

1812. 

Jos 6  Antonio  Urresti* 

San  Fernando 

414. 

1813. 

Jose*  do  Miguel, 

San  Gabriel, 

272. 

1814. 

Jose*  Antonio  Calzada, 

Santa  Inlz. 

434. 

1816. 

Martin  de  Landaeta, 

San  Fernando, 

412-414. 

1818. 

Florencio  Itaflez, 

La  So  led  ad, 

382-383. 

1821. 

Joaquin  Pas'.  Nuez, 

San  Gabriel, 

273. 

1821. 

Juan  Ullibarri, 

San  Fernando, 

415. 

1823. 

Jose"  Francisco,  Sefiai, 

San  Buenaventura, 

312-13. 

1823. 

Mariano  Payerae, 

Purisima  Concopcion,  366. 

1821. 

Antonio  Rodriguez, 

Purisima  Concopcion,  300. 

1824. 

Juan  Martin, 

San  Miguel, 

406-407. 

1825. 

Est£van  Tapir, 

San  Juan  Bautista 

402. 

1823. 

Antonio  Jaime. 

Santa  Barbara, 

357. 

1830. 

Magin  CatalA, 

Santa  Clara, 

331  332. 

1830. 

Juan  Bautista  Sancho, 

San  Antonio, 

263. 

1831. 

Gerdmino  Bos^na, 

San  Gabriel, 

273-74. 

1831. 

Francisco  fufier, 

San  Buenaventura, 

,  344. 
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1831. 

Jo*6  Baroaa, 

San  Juan  Cdpiitrano,  321. 

1833. 

Jos*  Born  Sanchez. 

San  Gabriel, 

crrfi 

1833. 

Luis  Q/l  y  Tabooda, 

Son  Luis  Obispo, 

2ft7 
zoi  • 

1834. 

Franciaco  Javier  Urfa, 

San  Buenaventura, 

2114 

1836. 

Vincente  Fr.  Sarrfa, 

La  Soledad, 

Oor 

1836. 

Pedro  Cabot, 

San  Fernando, 

416 

1836. 

Marcos  de  Victoria, 

Santa  In4z, 

435. 

1838. 

Fernando  Martin, 

San  Diego, 

241. 

1839. 

Rafael  Moreno, 

Santa  Clara, 

333. 

1840. 

Buenaventura  Fortuny, 

San  Buenaventura, 

3*4. 

1840. 

Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Santa  Ingi. 

435-43C. 

1842. 

Ramon  Abclla, 

Purisimn, 

333. 

1842. 

Francisco  G.  Ibarra, 

San  Luis  Rcy, 

427. 

1815. 

Juan  Moreno, 

Santa  In£z, 

437. 

1846. 

Garcfa  Diego,  Rt.  Rev., 

Santa  Barbara, 

198. 

1846. 

Narcisco  Duran, 

Santa  Barbara, 

1198-99. 

1846. 

Jos£  Maria  Zalvidea, 

S:in  Luis  Reyv 

428. 

1847. 

Tom  As  £1.  Estlnega, 

San  Gabriel, 

277. 

1848. 

Vincents  Pascual  Oliva, 

San  Juan  Uapistrano,  322. 

1850. 

Bias  Ordaz, 

San  Gabriel, 

277. 

185C. 

Jose"  Joaquin  Jimeno. 

Santa  Barbara,    200,  456. 

18G3. 

Jose"  Alcina, 

Santa  Barbara, 

458. 

1875. 

Jos6  Gonzalez  Rubio, 

Santa  Barbara, 

202. 

1876. 

Malachias  Bannon, 

Santa  Barbara, 

1884. 

Francisco  de  Jesus  Sanchez,  Santa  Barbara,  2 

162,  458. 

1889. 

Gabriel  Rieman, 

San  Francisco, 

468. 

1890. 

Aloysius  Nauer, 

San  Francisco, 

468. 

1890. 

Ferdinand  Bergmeier 

Santa  Barbara, 

207. 

1896. 

Servatius  Altmicks, 

Los  Angeles, 

207. 

1896. 

Clementin  Deymann, 

Phoenix,  Arizona, 

463. 

1896. 

Bonaventure  Fox, 

Santa  Barbara, 

458. 

1897. 

Francisco  Alvarez, 

San  Luis  Rey. 

458.  ** 

*  According  the  Tabella  Necrologico  Sacordotnm  Dioecesis  MontpreyenAU^ 
*•  Father  Alrares  died  on  Saturday  July  10th. 
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Aachil,  Aaleuriu,  Aarnn,  232. 

Abella.  Fr.  Ramon,  120,  150, 
173,  190.  ^49-251,  297-2SS,  303, 
309-310,  368.  387.  409,  424.  440. 

Abandoned,  San  Diego  to  be,  51. 

Abuse  of  power,  93,  115 

Aeapulco,  2,  20,  143,  233. 

Accusations,  false,  125,  126,  405, 
443. 

Achois  Coniihavlt,  411. 

Aehup,  364. 

Adam,  Very  Rev.,  430. 

Administrator  of  the  diocese, 
198,  199.  202. 

Aertker,  Fr.  Victor,  204,  206, 
459,  461.  464,  465,  472,  473,  475. 

Agreda,  Ven.  Mother,  256,  259. 

Agriculture,  73,  130,  141,  160,179. 

Agueda,  258,  259. 

Aguila,  Jose\  388. 

Aguirro,  Capt.,  314 

Ahumada,  Fr.  (O.  P.),  239. 

Alameda,  117,  310,  390,  477. 

Alba,  Fr.  430. 

Alberni,  263. 

Altala,  see  San  Diego. 

Alajulapa.  432. 

Alberto,  376. 

Alcaldes  124,  177. 

Alcina,  Fr.  Jose,  200,  201,  458. 

AlejoNino,  245. 

All  Saints,  litnny  of,  ia 

Aleman,  minister.  161. 

Alemanv,  Most  Rev.  J.  S.,  199, 
200,  202,  332,  470. 

Aleman,  Fr.  B.,  432. 

Allowance  for  the  missions,  118. 

Alta  California,  soe  Upper  Ca- 
lifornia. 

Altimira,  Fr.  150,  158,  309,  343, 

357,  446-449. 
Altmicks,  Fr.  Servatius,  207,208. 
Alvarado.  Gov.  164,    181,  103, 

264,  287,  410. 
Alvarez,  Fr.  Francisco,  202,  432, 

458,  459. 
Alviso,  Nicolas,  388. 
Amador,  Serg.  303,  328,  390,  395. 
Amajaves,  342. 

Amat,  Rt.  Rov.  Th.  200,  409. 
Ambas  California s,  184. 


Ambris,  Rev.  Dor.  194,  266.  388. 
American  Conquest,  198, 
Amestoy.  Fr.  Marcos,  141,  353, 

356,  357. 
A  mole,  297. 

Armros,  Fr.  Juan,  141, 150,  173, 

240,  441  443. 
Amurrio,  Fr.Gregorio,  20,  21.31, 

33,  68,  71,  75,  220,  228,  232, 

314,  315,  316. 
Andrade,  Jose",  265. 
Aflo  Nuevo,  s™  Point. 
Anderson  Valley,  475. 
Angel  Island,  77,  78,  290. 
Angelus,  215-216. 
Ansaines,  398-399. 
Antonio,  Don  Jos'»,  187. 
Anxiety  at  San  Diego,  52. 
Anza,  Capt.  74,  79.  138.  227, 
,  228,  269,  282,  283,  290-292,  294. 
Anzar,  Fr.  Juan,  190,  197,  198, 

252,  379,  402,  403,  424. 
Apology,  123. 
Apostolic  College,  200. 
Apuoquele,  237. 
Apaches,  414. 
Arabia,  Fr.  Nicolas  de,  1. 
Aranzazu,  ship,  371. 
Aranjuez,  441. 
Arbondin.  Fr.  361,  458. 
Arenas,  334. 

Arenaza,  Fr.  Pnscual,  116,  120, 
247. 

Areralo,  Fr.  Manuel,  89. 
Arguello,  125,  138,  156,  157,  242, 

380,  441,  447,  448. 
Arguello.  Rev  Jose\  341. 
ArgumoLt  of  Fr.  Guardian,  90, 

161. 

Arizona,  Franciscans  in,  90,  92, 
114,  138.  211,  461,  492. 

Armona.  Matias  de,  17,  24,  60. 

Arnaz,  Jos*,  345. 

Arrellano.  Fr.  see  Ramfrez. 

Arrest  of  Fr.  Sarrfa,  157-158. 

Arrest  of  Fr.  Luciano,  469-470. 

Arrest  of  Fr.  Martinez,  159-160. 

Arricivita,  81,  106. 

Arriguibar,  Fr.  P.,  20. 21.  26,  30. 

Arrillaga,  Jos6  de,  116,  132, 136, 
238,  318,  382. 
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Am»tA,  Fr.  Josi,  116,  130,  917, 

868,  £64. 
Arroyo,  Fr.  see  Cuesta. 
Arroyo  San  Juan  Baut-eta,  £8. 
Arroyo  del  Burro,  868. 
Arroyo  de  Lr  ma,  447. 
Arroyo  Pedrpgoso,  863. 
Arroyo  d*  P'dro  Regalado,  873. 
Arroyo,  da  San  Francisco,  2P1. 
Arroyo,  de  ks  Dolores,  281. 
Arroyo,  Jose\  224. 
Arsenal,  collection  for  the,  164. 
Artega,  Don  Nicolas,  168. 
Asuncion,  40,  44,  337 
Asylum,  Church,  120,  2T8. 
Arrival  of  the  first  bishop,  187. 
Atole,  215,  £07. 
Ataguama  Mountains,  415. 
A  vila,  Francisco,  414. 
Avila.  J<se\  104. 
Audiencia,  80,  83. 
Autobiographies,  148. 
Ayala,  77.  £00; 
Ayuntamientos,  158,  164. 
Aznar,  Fr.  Antonio,  69. 
Arizpe,  110. 

Bacnalot,  Rev.  Jean,  171.  275. 

Baezii,  Rev.  J.  Antonio,  12,  18. 

Balda,  Fr.  Francisco  de.  1,  2. 

Ballestoros,  Corp.  307.  308. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  8,  22,  28,  47, 
66,  81,  84-86,  02.  1C6-100,  123, 
128,  130,  135,  136,  130,  142, 
143,  154,  15P,  163,  1C0,  181, 
280,  322,  333,  387,  405.  458. 

Bancroft  s  ignorance,  322. 

Bancroft's  animt  slty  towards  Fr. 
Sorra,  84-86. 

Bancroft's  lame  excuse  for  Gov. 
Neve.  01. 

Bandini's,  history,  270. 

Banishment  of  F.  Martfnoz,  286. 

Banner  of  Our  Lady,  267. 

Baptism  frustrated.  41. 

Baptisms,  first  in  Upper  Califor- 
nia, 43. 

Baptisms,  Fathers  not  hnsty,  72. 
Barcenilla,  Fr.  Isidor,  120,  141, 

270,  300,  300. 
Barosa,  Fr.  Jos<<,  120,  150,  236, 

238  239.  319,  321.  422. 
Barri's  animositv,  22, 
Barri,  Gov.  22,  24  20,  27,  234. 
Barry,  Brother,  202. 
Bartiett,  John  Russel,  277. 
Basterra,  Fr.  Dion.  5,  7,  18,  31. 


Ba^oH3an  Francisco,  49,  76,  77, 

Bay,  Trinity,  77. 
Beavide,  Fr.  Mateo,  89. 
Bear  Valley,  68. 

Becher,  Fr.  Gerard,  200,  207, 

464,  466,  479. 
Beier,  Bro.  Erasmus,  472,  47C. 
Benlcia.  *70. 

Bernardino,  Meat,  Rev.  Superi- 
or General.  458,  459,  461. 
Berkeley,  477. 

Bergmf  ier,  Fr.  Ferdinand,  202, 

204.  206,  458,  475. 
Big  Valley,  155. 
BigctTt  8'. 

Biographical  sketches  of— 

Abella,     Fr.  Ramon.  368. 
Araestoy,  ,,' Marcos,  357. 
Amorrfs,    „  Juan,  443. 
Amurio,    „  Gregorio,  316. 
Altimira,  „  Jos£  343. 
A  ltmicks,  „  Servatius,  207-206. 
Aozar,      „  Antonio.  403. 
Arecnza,  „  Pascual,  247-248. 
Arroita,    „  Jose"  364. 
Barcenilla,,,  Isidoro.  270. 
Barona,    ,,  Jcs£.  321. 
Bergmeier, ,,  Ferdinand,  207. 
Boscana,  ,,  Gerdnmo,  273. 
Cabot,      „  Juan,  409. 
Cabot.      „  Pedro,  416. 
Calzr.da,    „  Antonio,  434. 
Cambon,   ,,  Prdro  Benito,  301. 
Carnicer,  „  Baltnsar,  249. 
Carranza,  „  Domingo,  420. 
Catald,     „  Mogin.  331-332. 
Cavalier,  „  Jose,  283. 
Ccdina,    ,,  Jcs£,  4C1. 
Cipres,      „  Marcel i no,  235  86 
Cort«'s,     „  Juan,  Lope,  £54. 
Crespi.      „  Juan  87. 
Cruzado,  „  Antonio,  270. 
Cuosta,     „  Arroyo  435-436. 
Cueva,      „  Pedro,  391. 
Dantf,      ,,  Antonio,  302. 
Doymann,  ,,  Clementin,  4C3. 
Dulanto,    ,,  Andres,  400. 
Dumetz,      Frnneisoo,  272. 
Diego,  Bishop  Garcfa,  198. 
Duran,     Fr.  Narciso,  108-199. 
Espf,        „  Jose\  o05. 
Esrfaega,  „  Toraas  El.  277. 
Est  i' van,  ,,  Pedro  de  270. 
Faura,     „  Jcse,  319. 
Fi£uor,    „    Juan,  233. 
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Fernandez,  Fr.  Joel  Maria,  906. 
Fernandez,  „  Qregorio,  964. 
Fernandez,  ,,  Manuel,  374-375. 
Fortuni,     ,,  Buenavent.,  344. 
Fuster,      9,  Vincente,  316-17. 
Garcia,      „  Diego,  305. 
Garcfa,      „  Jose,  42U. 
Oil  v  Tab.  „  Luis,  287. 
Giribet,      „  Miguel,  284. 
Gonzalez,   „  see  Rubio, 
Gutierrez,  ,,  Joe<5  do,  396. 
Gutierrez,  ,,  Romualdo,  43*. 
Horra,       „  Concepeion,  405. 
Ibaflez,      „  Florencio,  382. 
Ibarra,       ,,  Francisco,  427. 
Itdrrate,     „  Domingo,  400. 
Jaime,       „  Antonio,  357. 
Jimeno,      „  Antonio  201-202. 
Jimeno,      ,,200-201,  456. 
Landaeta,  „  Martin,  414. 
Laauen,      „  Fermin, 
Lazaro,      ,,  Nicolas,  41*. 
Lopez,      .,  Jacinto,  400. 
Xopez,       „  Baldomero,  374. 
Lopez,       „  Julian,  258. 
Mariner,    „  Juan,  236. 
Marquinez,,,  Marcelino,  377. 
Martin,     „  Juan,  407. 
Martin,      ,.  Fernando,  211. 
Martiarena,,,  Joel  Manuol,  400. 
Idartfnez,  „  Luis,  286. 
Martinez,  ,,  Adriano,  406. 
Merelo,      ,,  Lorenzo,  263. 
.Miguel,      „  Joel  de,  272. 
Moreno,     ,.  Rafael,  333. 
Moreno,     „  Juan,  437. 
Mugartegui,,  Pablo,  316. 
Mufloz,      „  Pedro,  414-415. 
Murgui'a,    „  Jose"  A.  327-328. 
Muro,        ,,  Miguel,  396. 
Noboa,       „  Diego,  328. 
Noriega,     „  Matias,  247. 
Nuez,         ,.  ^Joaquin,  273. 
Oliva,         „  vincente,  322. 
Olbgs,        „  Ramon,  377. 
Ordaz,       „  Bias,  277. 
Oramas,     „  Cristobal.  270. 
Pnlou.       ,,  Francisco,  299. 
Panto,       „  JosS  Pedro,  239 
Pater na,     „  Antonio,  351. 
Payeras,     ,,  Mariano,  366-67. 
Pefla,        „  Tomas,  328-329. 
Peyri,        „  Antonio,  421. 
Puers,        „  Eugene,  467. 
Pinras,       „  Miguel,  262. 
Pujol,        „  Francisco,  219. 


Quijas,    Fr.  Lorenzo,  386. 

Quintana,  „  Andres,  375. 

Real,         „  Jose*,  333-334.' 

Rieman,     „  Gasbriel,  468. 

Rioboo,      ,,  Juan  Ant.,  234. 

Ripoll,       „  Antonio,  357. 

Rodriguez,  „  Antonio,  966. 

Rubf,         „  Mariano.  381. 

Rubio,       „  Gonza.,  202,458. 

Salatar,     „  Alonso  Isi.,  374. 

baenz,       ,.  Juan,  309. 

Sanchez,       Francisco,  270. 

Sanchez,     „  Jos3  Ber.,  275. 

Ranches,     „  Fran.,  362,  453. 

Sancho,      „  Juan  Bau.,  263. 

Santiago,    „  Juan  Jose\  319. 

Santa  Maria,,  Vincente.  3*1. 

Sarrfa,       „  Vincente,  385. 

Seiian,        ,,  Jose,  i>*^-3dk>. 

Serra,        „  Junfp.,  103-105. 

Sit  jar,       ,,  Buenavent,  262. 

Sufter,       „  Francisco,  344. 

Tapis,       „  Estevan,  402-03. 

Torrens,     „  Hilar io,  236. 

Uilibari,     „  Francisco,  415. 

TWa,         „  Francisco,  344 

Urfa,         „  Jos£  A.  414. 

Urresti,      „  Jose"  A.  414. 

Viader,      „  Jose\  332-333. 

Victoria,    „  Marcos,  435. 

Vifiels,      „  Jose\  219. 

Zalvidea,    „  Jose\  Ma.,  428. 
Bestard,  Fr.,  148-140. 
Bishop  of  Sonora,  88,  128,  136, 

145,  151,  161,  402. 
Bishop  of  California,  183,  185, 

187,  188,  191,  193,  191,  197, 

196,  345. 
Bishop,  second  of  California,  200. 
Blows  to  a  missionary,  116., 
Bodega,  Lieut.  77. 
Bodega,  441.  442. 
Borica,  Diego  de,  116,  118.  119, 

121-125,  132,  304,  305,  329,  S89, 

397,  399,  418. 
Borromoo,  294. 

Bos^ann.  Fr.  Geronimo,  141,  150, 
239,  237, 321,  363,  364,  422. 

Botello,  Narciso,  345. 

Boundary  between  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  missions,  33. 

Bourgade,  Rt.  Rev.,  491. 

Brief,  Papal,  84. 

Brancilorte,  130,  116. 

Buoareli,  viceroy,  23,  25,  69,  79, 
80,  82,  83,  321. 
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Buildings,  Mission,  73,  212,  906, 
308-310,  329,  330,  350,  351, 
352,  374. 

Bubal,  138. 

Buchon,  Bay,  382. 

Bourgade,  Bishop,  479. 

Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  409. 

Brenan,  Rev.  Win.  472. 

Brothers,  first,  200. 

Bruener,  Fr.  Leo,  467. 

Buerger,  Bro.  Loo,  476. 

Buriburi,  305., 

Caballer.  or  Cavalier,  Fr.  Jose, 

20,  61,  62,  65,  71,  116,  246,  281- 
283,  432. 

C<ibot,  Fr.  Juan,  141,  150,  159, 
287,  309,  363,  382,  383,  406, 
416. 

Cabot,  Fr.  Pedro,  263,  264,  415, 

416,  427. 
Cadegoino,  7,  30. 
Cabrera,  Agapito,  194. 
Cabrera,  Bueno,  46,  47,  49,  56. 
Calahazas,  118. 
Calaveras,  140. 

California,  Lower,  1 6,  14,  20, 

22-25  «>8  87. 
California,'  Upper,  11.  13,  16,  17, 

2U.  33,  34,  ;;8,  39,  43,  C8,  71, 

80.  102. 

Cmzatta.  Fr.  Antonio,  116,  120, 
270,  317,  363,  433,  434. 

Camacho,  Fr.  Isidcr,  193. 

Cauibrn,  Fr.  Ptdro  Benito,  20, 
27,  32.  33,  61,  62,  06,  08,  119, 
220,  228,  247,  2C6,  268.  290, 
291,  293,  294,  296,  298,  301, 
337. 

Cainpa  y  Cos,  Fr.  5,  7,  10,  21, 
27,  31-34,  C8,  70-78,  290,  305. 

Caniulos  Runeho,  414. 

Canada  del  Bautismo,  43. 

Cartaua  de  los  Ohos,  45,  63,  231. 

Caflada  de  Osufia,  240. 

CaHnda  de  los  Olompalies,  441. 

CaAedo,  Jose,  321,  322. 

Cafiizares,  39,  100,  293, 

Cantua,  Vincente,  388. 

Cape  San  Lucas,  234. 

Curios  227,  228. 

Caramo,  Fr.  Juan,  3. 

Carmclo  or  Carmen,  40,  245-246, 
253,  254,  267,  294. 

Carmelo  Bay,  50,  57,  65. 

Carmelo,  Rio  de,  46. 

Carmen,  Alviso,  129. 


Carmelites,  2,  304. 
Carmen  Island,  18. 
Carnicer,  Fr.  120,  141,  248,  219,. 

381,  405,  406, 
Carriages,  prohibited,  148,  153. 
Carrasoo,  Don  Juan,  372. 
Carranza,  Fr.  120,  141,  374,  376^ 

420. 

Carnadero  rancherfa,  390. 
Carpinteria  456,  458. 
Carquines  Straits  308. 
Carrillo,  Carlos,  166.  ICS. 
Carrillo,  Anastasio,  35 *. 
Carrillo,  Domingo,  367. 
Carrillo,  Jcaquin  437,  439. 
Cash  Creek,  476. 
Cash  Valley,  473. 
Cassanova,  Rev.  A.  248,  253, 
254. 

Castafieda,  334. 

Castro,  Francisco,  157,  164,  446. 
Castro,  Jose:  263,  409. 
Castro,  Tiburcio,  402. 
Catala,  Fr.  Magin.  119,  123. 124, 

150,  329,  331,  390,  398,  463. 
Catalan,  Fr.  Benito,  120,  262, 
Catholic  missionaries.  218. 
Catholic  Religion,  218. 
Caw  Mounta  ns,  155. 
Cayegues,  118, 
Celis,  Eulogio  de,  417. 
Cemetery.  129. 
Cerralvo  Island,  9,  20,  27. 
Cession  of  some  m'ssions  in  the 

north,  144-145. 
Cession  of  Lower  Colifornia,  23- 

25,  67. 

Channel   of  Santa  Barbara,  44, 

66,  95,  160,  337,  362. 
Chaplans,  75,  76,  135,  123,  129, 

112. 

Chac lanes  302. 

Chapter,  Intermediate,  204,  207, 

209,  467. 
Chapter,  provincial,   204,  206, 

465,  467,  483,  488. 
Charles  III.  9. 

Charges  of  Fr.  Hcrra,  125,  126, 
128. 

Crpnigehinich,   or   writings  of 

Fr.  Boscana,  275. 
Choquet,  Capt.  229,  230. 
Chocuay,  446. 

Christians  in  Upper  California, 
102. 

Church  property,  197, 
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'Church  music,  465. 

Church  Asylum  129,  228. 

Chuttusgeliis,  380. 

Cipres  Fr.  120,  HI,  249,  262-63, 

285,  407,  433. 
Circulars  of   various  Fathers, 

121,  146-148,  151-153,  164,  173, 

190,  209. 
Classical  school,  211. 
Clementin,  Fr.  see  Deymann. 
-Clerics,  432. 
•Clear  Lake,  469. 
-CloverdaK  155. 
Clement  XIV,  80. 
Clemens,  Brother,  470 
Cloth  for  Indians,  17. 
Coast  Range  Mountains,  473. 
Coapan,  237. 

Codina,  Fr.  Francisco,  200-202, 

362,  450,  461. 
Colonial  History,  214. 
Co  lima,  20.. 

Colorado  Kiver,  75,  79,  87,  116, 
133,  138,  271,  296,  338,  342, 
348. 

Colorado  disaster.  90,  92. 

College  of  Snn  Fernando,  3-5, 
8,  23,  54,  61.  88,  106, 107,  114, 
119,  122,  144,  145.  15C,  173, 
450,  185,  191.  193,  199,  200. 

College  of  Zacatecas,  see  Zaca- 
tecas. 

College  of  Querdtaro,  see  Que- 
r£taro. 

College  of  Jalisco,  see  Jalisco. 
College,  Apostolic,  200. 
Collegians,  194. 

Commissary  General,  105 148-149. 
Comisario,   prof  ec  to,    145,  158. 

171,  180,  181,  190,  108,  109, 

201,  202. 
Commissrvry  provincial,  211,  461, 

463,  479. 

Commissariat  of  California,  211, 
461. 

Commissn-y  Department,  216. 
Complaints  of  Fr.  Serra,  70. 
Complaints  of  Fr.  Lasiun,  122. 
Complaints  of  Fr.  Tapis,  136. 
Compla  nts  of  tho  Fathers,  115. 
Complaint  of  Fag^s,  312. 
Comisionados,  162,  182,  218,  He. 
Oomondtf,  7.  HO,  .329. 
Commentaries    of  Fr.  Duran, 
165-166. 

Commualo  Suffragio:un%  458. 


Community  of  Santa  Barbara, 
202. 

Concepeion,  ship,  5,  21,  27,  120. 
Concepcion,  Lag  una  de  la,  45. 
Concepeion,  Fr.  de  Horra  seo 

Hon  a. 
Concordato  funeral.  174. 
Confirmar,  faculdad  de.  80,  81, 

86-87,  93,  95,  233,  2G0,  269, 

283,  298. 
Confirmation,  sacrament  of,  81, 

86,  93,  326. 
Confirmation  prohibited,  83. 
Congress.  Mexican,  156,  166,168, 

178,  184. 
Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of 

Dolores,  167. 
"Congress  of  Boston",  380. 
Constanso,  Miguel,  14,  39.  63. 
Constitution  of  Mexico,  156. 
Contributions  from  old  missions, 

119,  373,  405.  412,  451, 
Controversies   between  Church 

and  Stat*-,  108. 
Conquest,  American,  198. 
Converts  at  San  Antonio,  65,73. 
Converts  at  San  Gabriel,  66. 
Copart,  Fr.  Juan  Bautista,  3. 
Cornelius,  Fr.,  see  Schosn wild- 
er. 

Coronal,  Juan,  35. 

Coronel  Ignacio,  409. 

Corporal  punishment,  174. 

Corpus  C  hristi,  60,  62,  194. 

Cosoy,  40,  221,  237. 

Cort<s,  Fr.  Juan,  120,  126,  141, 

351,  353,  354. 
r  o  t/s,  Fr.  Lope.  270. 
Cortes  Spanish,  151. 
Cota,  S.inon,  383,  38:. 
Cota  Manuel,  358. 
Cot  and  Pico,  428. 
Cotton  rais'ng,  150. 
Council  of  the  Indies,  121, 
Council,  47,  49,  67. 
Counter-chargf  s  114-115. 
Ountry,  description,  38. 
County,  Kerr,  138. 
County,  Snn  Bernadino,  138. 
County,  Freeno,  139. 
County,   Merdccino,   208.  465, 

469.  470.  473,  475,  476,  465, 
County,  Marin,  445. 
rv^nt-.  T^e.  469,  470,473. 
Ccvarrubias,  Jose\  437,  439, 
Cc^ole  Vulley,  476. 
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Creek,  Lag  Llagas,  117. 

Crespi,  Fr.  Juan,  5,  14,  17,  30, 
36,  39,  43,  46-47,  49-52,  54-67, 
62,  66,  71,  76,  79,  87,  96,  116, 
9*5447,  963,  964,  289,  298,327, 
469,  491. 

Criminal  blunder,  9?. 

Critical  notes  of  Fr.  Sanchez, 
169,  170. 

Cruelty  to  Indiana,  111-112,  128, 
296. 

Croix,  de  la,  6,  80,  61,  68,  82* 

86,  86,  107,  338. 
Cross  of  Tepic,  5. 
Cross  at  Monterey,  60,  56,  56. 
Cruaado,  Fr.  Antonio,  20,  62, 

71,  141,  268-271,  336. 
Crux,  Don  Mateo  de  la,  167, 
Cuculla,  Fr.  (O.  P.)  Francisco, 

273. 

Cnesta,  Fr.  Arroyo  de,  141  368, 
393,  400,  402,  409,  435. 

Cueva,  Fr.  Pedro,  141,  318,  £19, 
390,  391. 

Cichilkmes,  302. 

Culiacan,  317. 

Cured,  Fr.  Serra,  36. 

Curates,  177,  178. 

Costody  of  Ban  Gabriel,  88,  105- 
106. 

Custody  of  San  Carlos,  88,  106. 
Custody    of    the  Immaculate 

Heart  of  May,  209,  211. 
Dm  at  Ban  Ditfc,  237. 
Dantf,  Fr.  Antonio,  116,  117,  IX), 

301,371, 
Divola,  Count  de,  167. 
Death-rate  179,  see  moitality. 
Death  and  funeral  of  Fr.  Serra, 

99-108. 

Dmth  of  Bishop  Diego,  193. 
Death  by  starvation,  38*,  385, 
387. 

Death  of  Fr.  Ferdinand,  207. 
Dedication  of  San  Luis  Rey,43P, 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
197. 

Decision  of  the  Junta,  70. 
Decree  of  expulsion,  138. 
Decree  of  the  Sacred  Cong,  de, 

Prop,  Fide,  203. 
Decree  of,  secularization,  195. 
Defense,  Protestant,  91. 
Defunctorum  Suff.  Coir.  458. 
Deficit,  122. 

Degenhardt,  Hippolytus,  476. 


Pehm,  Bro,  Placidus,  476. 
Delanto,  or  Dulanto,  Fr.  141, 

400. 

Dt  mpflin,  Fr.  William,  (O.  P.), 

470,  472. 
Den,  N.  and  R„  361. 
Desertion  of  neophytes,  124. 
Destitution,  154,  276. 
Deymann,  Fr.  Clementin,  211, 

332,  459,  461,  477,  479,  490. 
Diary  of  Fr.  Crcspi,  50,  76,  87. 
Diary  of  Fr.  Garcia,  138. 
Diary  of  Fr.  Zalvidea,  139. 
Diary  of  Fr.  Muftos,  139. 
Eiury  of  Fr.  Ordas,  166. 
Diaz,  Rev.  100,  10L 
Diaz,  Fr.  Juan,  138. 
Dickneite,  Fr.  Rayner,  206,  206. 
Diego,  Bishop  Garcia,  187,  190, 

193,  194,  197,  266,  313. 
Dieguefios,  42. 
Difficulties,  83. 
Digger  Indians,  472. 
Diccese  of  the  Csliforniaa,  194. 
Diputacion,  167,  161. 
Directory  Catholic,  458,  469. 
Disappointment  of  Fr.  Serra,  88, 

92,  95. 
Discoveries,  75,  77. 
Discovery  of  relics,  264. 
Diseases,  179. 
Discipline,  mission,  214. 
Distress  at  San  Gabriel,  27a 
Distribution  of  missionaries,  62, 

68. 

Discouragement  of  Bishop 

Diego,  191. 
Dissatisfaction  of  the  Fathers, 

141-146. 

Division  de  las  misiones,  33. 
Division  of  the  missions,  143. 
Doctrines,  121. 
Doctrine,  126-127. 
Documents  destroyed,  193. 
Dolores,  Arroyo  die,  291,  298. 
Dolores,  mission,  195,  199,  291. 

293-294,   313,  449.    See  San 

Francisco  mission. 
Dominicans,  23,  24-27,  33,  168, 

170,  238,  241,  260,  458,  470,472, 
Dominican  Sisters,  464-465,  477. 
Donations,  74. 
Dos  Pueblos,  353. 
Drafts  unpaid,  142,  162. 
Dress  at  the  missions,  216. 
Dumetz,  Fr.  Franciso,  20,  61^ 
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62,  66,  71,  141,  219,  230,  271, 
272.  338.  340.  341.  411,  412. 

Duron,  Ft.  Nareiso  141.  ISO, 
156-156.  161,  161.  165.  169.17a 
175-177.  180.  190.  194.  197*198 
201.  276,  332,  366-360,  368,375, 
387.  390,  893,  394,  44a 

Duron's  opposition  to  regula- 
tions, 175-177. 

Dumn'i  Notes,  170. 

Duron's  report,  191. 

Duron's  reply  to  Gov,  Pico, 
194-196. 

Dwindle,  214. 

Dullinan.  Brother,  202. 

Dye,  Rev.  430. 

Eaxthou&ke.  273.  319,  341.  354, 

365,  399.  414.  434. 
Ecclesiastical  tax,  128. 
Echaso,  or  Echasco,  Fr.  16,  22, 

24. 

Eeheandfa,  Gov.,  158-159.  161, 
133.  166,  169-170,  174.  383,  409. 
Education,  higher,  194.  211. 
Earhardt,  Br.  Onesimus,  464. 
Elec-cion  de  partido,  383-381. 
Ellections.  121. 
El  Cajon.  242. 

Emancipation  of  Indians.  160, 

176,  177,  322,  426. 
Enoino  Valley,  118. 
Encroachments  107-108, 
Engelhardt,  Fr.  Zephyrin,  465, 

475.  476. 
Enseflada  de  los  Fara  Hones,  49, 

55.  289. 
Epidemic,  17.  381, 
Error,  an.  37. 
Escude\  Fr.  150,  376.  422. 
Escudero.  Fr.  Juan,  16,  22,  24. 
Escorts,  397. 
Eslenes  Indians.  245. 
Espf.  Fr.  Jose\  119,  120,  262, 

305,  374,  381, 
Espinosa,  Salvador,  388. 
Estenega,  Fr.  150.  173.  192,275- 

277,  310,  311.  322,  406,407,  443, 
Fsteves,  Fr.  Jose\  89. 
Este>an,   Fr.   Pedro,    119,  141. 

236.  280. 
EstudUlo,  Lieut  375. 
Estudillo.  Jose*  A.  427. 
Exaggeration,  279,  423. 
Excommunication.  228.  322. 
Elocution,  first  in  Calif.,  232. 
Exhortation  of  Fr.  Serra,  6,  7. 


Expeditions  to  Lower  Cali..  1-2. 
Expeditions  to  Upper  California 

by  land,  14.  34,  39-50,  54  55. 
Expeditions  by  sea   to  Upper 

California.  13.  14,  35.  36,  54. 
Exploring  expeditions  by  lard, 

14,  34-35,  117-118,  138-140,  155, 

293.  447. 
Exploring  expeditions  by  sea. 

75-79,  155. 
Eseta,  Capt.  Bruno.  77,  78. 
Fabian,  neophyte,  343. 
Facuita*!  do  Confirmar.  81. 
Fages.  Pedro,  14.  39.  55,  56.  63- 

67,  70.  87.  109,  111.  113-116. 

132.  220,  235,  268,  269,  327,337, 

349,  362. 
False  accusation.  329. 
Farallones,  see  Enseftada. 
Faura.  Fr.  J.,  120.  141.  319,  419. 
Fernando,  Fr.,  see  Parron. 
Feldman.  Fr.  Vi  talis,  468,  476. 
Felicidad,  schooner.  77, 
Fernandez,  Fr.  Gregor.,  119, 285, 

363  364. 

Fernandez,  Fr.  Jose*  M.  120.  306. 
Fernandez,  Fr.  Manuel,  119-120, 

329,  374. 
Fernandez,  Rev.  Pedro.  7.  16 
Fernandinos,  116.  144,  173,  177, 

178,  180,  181,  190,  197,  199,200, 

359,  368,  384,  385,  427. 
Ferdinand,  Fr.,  see  Bergmeier. 
Fessler,  Fr.  Hugo,  206. 
Figuer,  Fr.  Juan,  20,  22.  25.  68, 

71,  116,  232,  233,  238,  269,283, 

317. 

Figueroa,  Gov.  171.  174-176,  199. 

251,  322,  425.  443. 
Fire  at  San  Miguel.  406, 
Fire  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  283. 
Firmus.  Bro.,  486. 
First  Mass  at  San  Francisco, 

292. 

Florida,  108,  434. 

Font,  Fr.  Pedro,  138,  227,  269, 

283,  290,  291. 
Foot,  sore  of  Fr.  Serra,  34. 
Forbes,  Alexander,  214. 
Fort  Point,  291. 

Fortuni,  Fr.  141,  150,  173,  181, 
344,  345,  391,  393,  394,  401,  402, 
421-425,  442,  449,  452. 

Fox.  Fr.  Bonaventure,  202,  20-1, 
361,  458,  470. 

Franciscans,  1-3,  43,  48,  148.152, 
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155,  158-1G9,  163,  1C8,  212-218, 

235,  279. 
Fraileros,  01. 
Francisquito,  250. 
Franciscan  Sisters,  468. 
Freemasonry,  193,  209,  429. 
Fremont,  General,  428. 
Fresno,  139. 
Fruits,  132. 

FruitvaK  206,  207,  209,  467,476, 

477,  479. 
Fugitives,  124.  300,  303. 
Fund,  Pious,  161,  162,  184,  see 

Pious  Fund. 
Fuster,  Fr.  Vincente,  20,  21,  32, 

33,  G8,  71,  120,  220-222,  224-228, 

232,  316,  319,  363. 
Gallagher,  Brother,  202,  201. 
Gallagher,  Hev.  A.  362. 
Gallinan.  441. 

Galvez,  Don  Jose*,  8,  9,  11-14,16- 

19,  27,  43,  48,  53,  60,  61,  63.66, 

114,  288,  336. 
GanganMii,  54. 
Garces,  Fr.  Francisco,  138. 
Garcfa,  Fr.  Jose,  3,  116,  120,141, 

301,  305,  419,  420. 
Garcfa,  Fr.  Diego,  171,  174,  176, 

177,  180, 181,  183-185,  333,  380, 

£81,  443. 
Garcia,  Inocentc,  410. 
Gardens,  132. 
Gf.sdI,  Fr.  Jose,  136,  147. 
Gaston,  Fr.  Juan  Ignacio,  4,  5, 

7,  17,  21,  27,  30. 
Gonte  do  razon,  150,  166,  273. 
Gentiles,  140. 

G^noch,  Bio.  Loander,  476. 
Germans  in  San  Francisco,  2C8, 

209,  461. 
Oeverno,  Rev.  E.  D.  470. 
•Gerard,  Fr.  see  Becher. 
-General,   Most   Rev.  Superior, 

202,  203,  209. 
-{Jigedo,  Viceroy,  121,  122. 
Giersehcwski,  Fr.  Cietus,  467. 
Gey,  Fr.  Is'.dor,  465,  467. 
rGil  y  Taboada,  Fr.  150,  180.  272, 
286  287,  309,  353,  356,  365,  373, 
376-377,  390,  402-403,  440. 
<Gil\   Fr.  Bartolcme,  119,  141, 

285,  381. 
fGilroy,  117. 

Girihet.  Fr.   Mijruel,   110,  120, 

233  285,  300,  301. 
G?r6nimo,  Fr.  371. 


Gleeson,  Rev.  W.  2,  3,  40,  47, 

179,  289,  384,  387. 
Godiol,  or  Godyol,  Fr.  Joae\  201, 

202,  204.  461. 
Goette,  Fr.  Atha.,  468,  476,  477. 
Goleta,  456,  459. 

Gomez.  Fr.  Francisco,  6,  14,  35> 
36,  39.  49,  54,  62,  190, 192,219. 
289.459. 

Gomez,  Rev.  Jose'  M.  194,  288* 

368,  410. 
Goni,  Rev.  Pedro  M.  3. 
Gonzalez  Fr.  Francisco,  120,141. 

374,  376,  387. 
Gonzalez,  Fr.  Rcbio,  see  Rubio, 
Gonzalez,  Ramon.  194. 
Gonzalez,  Com.  329. 
Goycoechea,  Capt.  123,  126,  375 
Grant  of  land,  193  191. 
Grajera,  125. 
Grammar,  Indian,  436. 
Grievances  of  the  Fathers,  24. 
Guachama,  271. 

Guadalupe,  Lower,  California, 
10.  21.  23,27,  30. 

Guaicuris  Indians,  17,  22. 

Guadalajara.  51.  70,  147,  202. 

Guard  an,  Fr.  18,  19,  21.22,  24, 
25,  54,  60  61,  67,  76,  79  80,  84, 
85,  87,  89,  92,  95,  106,  110,  111, 
114,  115, 119,  124,  126, 133, 136, 
143,  116,  148,  151-152,  161-162, 
226,  228,  305,  349, 

Guerra,  Capt.  344,  368,  415. 

Guatemala,  458. 

Gutierrez,  Fr.  Jose\  141,  173, 
197,  264,  265,  311,  452. 

Gutierrez,  Fr.  Romuald.  341, 
387,  396,  433. 

Habana,  270,  333,  334. 

Haberlin,  Brother,  202,  204. 

Halbfas,  Fr.  Vincent,  206. 

Harbinger,  ship,  159 

Hartnell,  379,  409,  436,  444. 

Hastngs,  473. 

Hatred  of  religious,  103. 

Healdsburg,  155. 

Hemp,  151,  239,  434. 

Henseler,  Fr.  Auffustin,  467. 

Hermenetfildo,  Jos£,  200. 

Hernand  z,  F*\  432. 

Herrera,  Fr.  Jose\  20. 

Herrera,  President,  197. 

Higuem,  Ignacio,  391. 

Hill,  David,  352. 

Hill,  Daniel,  361. 
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History,  Bancroft's,  86. 
History  of  Calif.,  mi8s;ons,  149. 
History  of  California,  343. 
History  of  Upper  California,  214. 
Holy  Cross  College,  88. 
Holy  Cross,  Fathers  of,  470. 
Hopland,  155,  475. 
Horra,  Pr.  Concepcion,  120,125, 

136,  128,  404,  405. 
Hospital,  St.  Joseph's,  468. 
Hospital,  322. 
Hostilities,  72. 
Hoya  ravine,  45. 
Hugger,  Fr.  Titus,  467,  468. 
Hulatos,  447. 
Humboldt,  42. 
Hunter,  Capt.,  428. 
Ibanes,  Fr.  141,  263,  381,  382, 

Ibarra,  Fr.  273,  414-416,  424,420. 
Imas,  Fr.  Vincente,  20-21,  26,30. 

Indians,  2,  8,  10,  22,  25,  38,  40, 
42-44,  75,  90,  121-122,  133,  148, 
154,  162,  174-177,  179-180,  181, 
277,  279-281,  296-298. 

Indian  attack,  revolt,  40-41,  222- 
225,  207,  295,'  308,  342,  356, 
S€6,  £88. 

Indian  characteristics,  90. 

Indian  complaints,  discontent, 
112,  124,  302,  303. 

Indian  dress,  38,  76. 

Indians  of  San  Diego,  42. 

Indian  food,  72,  124,  472. 

Indians  punished,  227. 

Indian  rapacity,  40. 

Indian  fugitives,  302,  303 

Indians  refuse  foo"»,  40. 

Indian  religion,  296. 

Indian  students,  424. 

Indian  suicide,  231. 

Indian  wards,  154. 

Incorporation  of  Santa  Barbara 
College,  203,  204. 

Independence  of  Mexico,  155. 

Indignation  of  Don  Galvez,  10, 

Indulgence,  "sale"  of,  86. 

Industries,  213,214,  280,  309,318, 
330,  351,  352. 

Informes  Generates,  141,  150,  163. 

Insanity  of  Fr,  Horra,  124. 

Instructions  in  the  vernacular, 
126-127. 

Insubordination,  149-150, 

Inventories,  7,  113,  152,  see  also 
Local  History  of  ear*h  mission. 

Interference,  83,  84,  153. 


Inquisition,  120,  136. 
"Intentions",  129. 
Iquina,  380. 

Iriarte,  Fr.  Juan  (O.P.),  25,  26. 
Iturbide,  155. 

I  tun-ate,  Fr.  Sa.,  120,  141,  400. 
Iturrigaray,  Viceroy,  433. 
Jacobini,  Archbishop,  203. 
Jaime   Fr.   Antonio,    120.  150, 

158,  247,  357,  381,  382,  383. 
Jalisco,  or  Xalisco,  4,  5,  9. 
Ja mocha,  237. 
Janat,  237. 

Jayme,  or  JainvN  Fr.  Luis,  20, 
61  62,  71,  79,  219  222,  225,  226, 
233,  238,  315-317. 
J^criiit  Fathers  in  Lower  Calif or- 
ni  ,  3,  6,  18,  20,  28-32,  80, 168, 
179. 

Jesuito  expelled,  3. 

Jesuit  missions,  217. 

Jimeno,  Fr.  Joaquin  Jos£,  165, 
173,  180,  181,  190,  192-194,  199, 
200,  369,  377,  L79,  422,  435-437, 
439,  456. 

Jimeno,  Fr.  Antonio,  192,  194, 
199-200,  344,  345,  357,  359,  369, 
377,  458. 

Jimenez,  Rev.  238. 

Joseph  of  Cupertino,  59. 

Joy  in  Mexico  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 60, 

Junfpero,  Fr.  sso  Serra. 

Juncosa,  Fr.  Domingo.  20,  61,  62, 
66,  71,  246,  281,  282. 

Junta,  69,  70. 

Junta,  Real,  111. 

Jurczyk,  Bro.  Bernard,  476. 

Kearney,  Genera).  196. 

Kolsoyville   463.  473. 

Kern  County,  138. 

Kilgenste;n,  Fr.  Jercme,  253.. 

King,  itfv.  477. 

Kiliau,  Fr.  see  Schloessar. 

Kino,  Fr.  Eusebio,  (S.  J.)  3,  1C7: 

Kirwan,  Brother,  202. 

Kizh  language,  280. 

Klein,  Fr.  Maximilian,  476,  479. 

Knepper,  Fr.  Gregory,  467,  476, 

Kolopp,  Rev.  470. 

Kraus,  Bro.  Irenaeus,  476. 

Krekeier,  Fr.  Pla.,  465,  467,  476. 

Lago,  Fr.  Manuel,  20-21,  26, 30. 

Laguna,  Fr.  Jose\  20,  22. 

Laguna  de  los  Dolores,  292  294, 

Laguna  de  la  Concepcion,  45. 
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Laguna  de  t  an  Daniel,  45. 
Lake  County,  2Ub,  4t«. 
Lake  Tulare,  138. 
Lakeport,  473. 

Lampe,  Fr.  Seraphin,  467,  477, 
491,  492. 

Landaeta,  Fr.  Martin,  119,  120, 
141,  305,  300,  412. 

Langsdorf,  391. 

Land  titles,  196. 

Langlois,  Rev.  199. 

Land   expe.,  B3e  Expeditions. 

Lasuen,  Fr.  Fermin  Francisco, 
5,  7,  10.  31,  33,  60,  66,  68, 
71,  105, 10C5,  110,  112.  113,  114, 
117-121,  124-128,  132-135,  141, 
228,  232-236,  217,  248,  251,  260, 
269,284,  300,302,303,314,315, 
317, 328,  329,  349,  352,  363,  371, 
375,380,390,398,404,411,  418, 
419, 

Last  days  of  Fr.  J unfpero  Serra, 

94-99. 
Laurel  Creek,  310. 
LaureUna,  ship,  25. 
Lauth,  Rev.  470. 
Lay  Brothers,  200,  432. 
Lazaro,  Fr.  Nicolas,  141,  412. 
La  Brea  ranch,  399. 
La  Croix,  see  Croix. 
La  Paz.  2,  3,  12,  18. 
La  Puente,  271, 
La  Salve,  138. 
L\  Zanja,  118. 
Las  Choyas,  237. 
Las  Flores,  425,  427. 
Las  Llagas  Creek,  117. 
Las  Pozas,  117  118,  401. 
Lease  of  missions,  196. 
Legomera,  Fr.  Jose,  21,  31. 
Legislative  Assembly,  157. 
Lethert,  Bro.,  Ild.,  491. 
Letter,  pastoral,  146.  147. 
Letter  of  Bucareli,  226,  230. 
Letters  of  Fr.  Serra,  36,  51,  54 

55,  57-60,  63-65,  68. 
Letter  of  the  Captain  Genoral, 

82. 

Letters  of  Fr.  Lasuen,  371  372, 
401. 

Letters  of  Fathors  to  pass  free, 
111. 

Leum  Island.  434. 
Liberty,  Indian,  176. 
Libro  de  difuntos,  358. 
License  to  retire,  114. 


License  to  confirm,  83-87. 
"Life  of  Fr.  Serra,"  300. 
list  of  missionaries,  33,  497- '  W. 
Little  River,  77. 
Livantonome*,  442. 
Linares,  Fr.  Antonio,  20,  21,  £7, 
32. 

Llagas  de  Sun  Francisco,  46,  86. 
Llano  de  los  Petalumas,  441. 
Lobos  Creek,  291. 
Loesa.  Rev.  238. 
Lopez,  Fr.  Cristobal,  1. 
Lopez,  Fr.  Baldomero,  Uf.l2Tf 
373.  374. 

L>pez,   Fr.  Jacinto,    120,  143, 

398,  400. 
Lopez,  Fr.  Guardian.  118. 
Lo^ez,  Fr.  Julian,  248,  25?. 
Lopez,  Geromino,  200. 
Loi-a,  Fr.  see  Ramos. 
Lorenzana,  Archbishop,  67. 
Loret  >,  6-8,  12,  14,  16-18, 

25,  26;  29,  60,  61,  132,  113,230, 

233  234. 
Los  Angela.  41,  130,  17", 

2)8,  410-130,  468,  476,  48.' -188. 
Los  Angeies  Star,  277,  279. 
Los  Robles,  256. 
"Los  Uristianos,"  4T. 
Lower  California,  lu>,  179,  211, 

231,  260. 

Lower  California  missions,  6,  7, 

10,  26,  28-32,  13?. 
Lower  Lake,  473. 
Lull,  Fr.  122. 
Luciano,  Rev.  see  Osuna. 
Lucio,  Fr.  see  Saenz. 
Luyano,  Fr.  Juan  B.,  (S,  J.)  31. 
Luzivilla,  Francisco,  3. 
Malabehar,  Fr.  430. 
Mallorca,  4,  87,  219. 
Mallorca,  Fr.  Juan  de  (S.J.)  30. 
Manilla,  Fr.  (O.  P.)  241. 
Majalapu,  432. 
Manogue,  Rt.  Rev.  488,  489. 
Manufactures,  131,  151. 
Manzanilla,  20,  233,  328. 
Manuscripts  destoyed,  193. 
Mapipinga,  118. 
Margarita,  43. 
Margil,  Ven.  Fr.  95,  463. 
Maricopas,  492. 
M*ria  Magdalena,  43. 
Mariano,  Fr.,  see  Payeras. 
Marron,  Juan  M.  427. 
Marron,  Brother,  202. 
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Marin,  Count}*.  445. 
Marquinez,  Fr.  141,  286,  236,376, 
377. 

Mariner,  Fr.  116,  118,  120,  234, 

235,  238,  317. 
Marriage  ceremony,  297. 
Martiarena,   Fr.   Manuel,  119, 

141,  232,  306,  309,  381,  398,408. 
Martin,  Fr.  Juan,  119,  138,  150, 

170,  270,  363,  405-407. 
Martin,  Fr.  Fernando,  150,  181, 

239-241. 

Martinez,  Fr.  Antonio,  4,  7,  26, 
30,  141,  150,  155,  159-161,  273, 
235,  286. 

Martinez,  Fr.  Adriano,  120,  398, 
406. 

Martinez,  Ignacio,  444. 

Mason,  Gov.  196,  288. 

Masonic,  hatred,  3,  6,  32,  19,°. 

Masses  for  the  dead,  7. 

Master  of  novices,  202,  211,  432. 

Matanchel,  5. 

Matamo,  237. 

Mayorga,  Don,  82,  88,  89, 

Mazitlan,  2,  313,  334. 

Mechanics  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries, 130-132. 

Me  Clory,  Fr.  A.  468,  488,  490. 

McKinley  and  Foster  322. 

Meals  at  the  mission,  215-216. 

Measurements  between  missions, 
365. 

Meeting  at  Santa  Barbara,  199. 

Meier,  Rev.  430. 

Mekeguwe,  353. 

Memorial  of  Fr.  Horra,  125. 

Memphis,  206-238,  465,  467. 

Meneodez,  Fr.  Antonio,  (O.  P,) 

170.  241,  359. 
Mendocino  County,  208,  465. 
Mendoza,  Mariano,  317-318. 
Mercado,  Fr.  Jo*e,  264,  173,  190, 

£33,  334,  385,  387,  443,  444. 
Merced  139. 

Merelo,'Fr.  120,  141,  219,  2G3,C03. 
Mercy  Hospital,  468. 
Merino,  Fr.  Ag.,  120,  390. 
Mescatitlan,  352. 
Mesa  492. 

Method,  Spanish,  108,  212. 
Method  Franciscan,  212-218,  279. 
Meti.  237. 

Mexican  congress,  166,  168. 
Mexican  republic,  156,  240. 
Mexico,  independence  of,  155. 


Mexico,  193,  209,  218,  429. 
Mexican  revolution,  143. 
Michael,  Fr.,  see  Kichardt. 
Michel torena,  Gov.  188,  191,  194. 
427. 

M'choacan,  106. 

Middletown,  473. 

MUuel,  Fr.  Jos-,  120,  125,  271, 

272,  285,  351,  371. 
Miracle,  48. 

Mira  Vallez,  Coant  de,  167. 
Mission  results,  72,  107-108. 
Mission  system,  89,  107,  103,  177, 
338. 

Mission  property,  154,  188,  190. 
'•Mission  Indians,"  277,  279-281. 
Missions  in  Upper  California,  12, 

62,  71,  119,  140,  150. 
Missions,  Franciscan, 21C-218, 279. 
Missions,  state  of,  153. 
Missions  robbed,  181,  193. 
Missions  first  secularized,  178. 
Missions,  Franciscan,  214-215. 
Missions,  Spanish,  106. 
M  ssionary  revenues,  128.  k 
Missionaries,  Cathohe,  218. 
Missionaries  refuse,  90. 
Missionaries,  treatment  of,  91, 
Missionary  troubles,  110,  142. 
Missions,  79,  119. 
Missions  for  Non -Catholics,  492. 
Missionaries  serving  alone,  110, 

111. 

Missionaries  thanked,  121. 
Missionaries  exonerated,  128. 
Mission  system,  change  of,  133. 
Missions'  aid  to  soldiers,  153-154. 
Missionaries,  first  in  California, 
1,  2,  6. 

Missionaries,  new,  20,  61,  68, 140, 
141. 

Missionaries,  distribution  of  first, 
62. 

Missionaries  in  California,  116, 
119,  171. 

Mofras,  42, 242,  275,  288,  396,  429, 
439. 

Mojave  River,  138. 

Monument  to  Fr.  Serra,  103. 

Moncada,  see  Rivera. 

Monjerio,  213,  279. 

Monterey,  11-13,  16,  19,  20,  25-26, 
£5,  39,  46,  49,  50,  52-57,  59  65. 
73-76, 78, 79,  81, 87,  97,  103,  154, 
158,  160,  164,  171,  194,  199,  219, 
220,  226,  227,  229-231,  246,  252, 
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253,  258,  208,  282,  289,  291,  313, 

348,  352,  372,  327,  383. 
Monterey  arsenal,  154. 
Monterey,  viceroy,  1. 
Monterey  expedition,  19. 
Montecito,  456,  458. 
Mora,  Bishop.  206,  429,  430,  484. 
Mora,  Pr.  Vincente,  (O.  P.)  26. 
Moraga,  123,  139,  140,  291-294, 

302.  321,  327,  329.  399. 
Morales,  Manuel  Garcia,  27. 
Moran,  Fr.  Juan,  4,  6, 17,  28.  54. 
Moreno,  Fr.  Rafael,  333,  173,  180, 

181,  192. 

Moreno,  Fr.  Juan,  194,  197,  357, 

366,  368,  377,  401,  402,  409,  410, 

437. 
Mormons,  428. 
Mortality,  179,  310,  331. 
Mother  Mary  of  Jesus,  64. 
Mountains,  Caw,  155. 
Mugartegui,  Fr.  Pablo,  74,  75, 

102,  105,  116,  220,  232,  283,  304, 

311,  316,  375. 
Mulege,  7,  14,  17.  21,  30. 
Mufioz,  Fr.  Pedro,  139,  141,  406, 

412,  414. 

Murgufa,  Fr.  5,  6,  17,  21.  25,  28, 
29,  33,  65,  68,  71,  87,  94,  116, 
282,  283,  296,  324,  327,  329.. 

Muro,  Fr.  Miguel,  190,  197,  311, 
395,396. 

Murder  of  Fr.  Jayme,  222. 

Murder  of  Fr.  Uergmeier,  206-07. 

Murder  of  Fr.  Quintana,  375-376V 

MutsuQ  vocabulary,  436. 

Mutsunes.  399. 

Hacimiento,  46. 

Nactre,  Eugene,  264. 

Nanaguani,  440. 

Napa,  446,  447. 

Napa  Creek,  446. 

Nauer,  Bro.  Aloysius,  468. 

Neuman,  Fr.  Maximilian,  467. 

Neve,  Gov.  84,  85,  91,  106,  107. 
110,  113,  121, 132,  133,  230,  336* 
338,  347,  484. 

Neve's  animosity,  91. 

New  San  Francisco,  447,  448. 

New  Missions,  119. 

Nierman,  Fr.  Pius,  467,  490. 

Nipaguav,  221. 

Noboa,  £r.  Diego,  89,  93,  94, 116, 

119.  234,  327,  328. 
Nocedal,  Fr.  Jose,  76,  293,  291. 
Nogueyra,  119. 


Nolte,  Fr.  J.  468,  476,  479,  483. 
Nootka,  119,  372,  380. 
Noriega,  Fr.  101, 114, 116,  247. 
North  Beach,  77,  290. 
Noticias  of  Fr.  Palou,  23,  24,  901- 
Notes,  critical,  of  Fr.  Sanchez*. 

169, 170. 
Notes  of  Fr.  Duran,  170. 
Novato,  442. 
Novatus,  Fr.,  491,  492. 
Novena,  52. 

Novices  at  San  Luis  Key,  430  432- 
Novices,  first  at  Santa  Barbara- 
200. 

Novitiate  at  Santa  Barbara,  199, 

200,  209,  211. 
Novitiate  at  San  Luis  Rey,  430,. 

461. 

Nuesira  Sefiora  del  Pilar,  6,  28. 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores, 

6,10. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Lore  to,  7,  29,. 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe, 

see  Guadalupe. 
Nuez,  Fr.  Joa.,  150.  272, 273,  414. 
Oakland,  177,  310,  477. 
Oath  of  allegiance,  156-158.  240,. 

241,  242. 
Oath  of  Bishop  Diego,  185. 
Obert,  Bro.  Eugene,  479,  491. 
O'Brian,  469. 
Ocegueda,  Fr.  432. 
O'Keefe,  Fr.  Joseph,  J.  202,204- 

353.  432. 

0ibe3,  Fr.  Ramon,  150,  272.  356, 

376,  377,  422,  434. 
"Old  Missions  of  California"  42,. 

92.  179,  244,  280. 
Oliva,  Fr.  Vincente,  150, 192, 199, 

239-242,250,273,309,322,  406, 

414,  424,  428. 
Olives  cultivated,  150,  239. 
Oiompalies,  Cafiada  de  los,  441. 
Old  Town,  40. 

O'Malley,  Bro.  Joseph,  202,  204„ 

362,  459. 
Opposition  to  regulations,  175. 
Oramas,  Fr.  Cristobal,  116,  119„ 

270,  317,  349„  351,  363. 
Ordaz,  Fr.  Bias,  150,  155,  192, 

198,  199,  277,  309,  311,  322,  323*. 

344,  407  ,416-418,  435. 
Orders,  religious,  expelled,  193. 
Ortega,  Joaquin,  427. 
Ortega,  Serg,  45,  232,  314. 
Ortega,  Antonio,  452. 
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Orphanage  at  Pajaro  48,  450-463. 
Orizaba  Franciscans.  144-145,173. 

<  )rovsom,  300. 

Orufio.  Fr.  190. 

Osos  Indians,  308. 

Osuna.  Fr.  Luciano,  -1( '9-470. 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  40. 

Our  Lady  of  Lore  to,  i>. 

Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  1W. 

Our  Laxly  of  Sorrows,  200-201. 

-Our  Centennial"  GO,  280. 

-Our  Father"  in  Indian  aflat— 

San  Diego.  42. 

S?.n  Antcnio,  258. 

San  Gabriel,  280. 

San  Juan  CaplatraoOi  323. 

Santa  Clara,  335. 

San  Fernando,  418. 

San  Luis  Rey,  420. 

Santa  Inez,  430. 

San  Rafael,  445. 

San  Frac<  iseo  Solano.  453. 
Paganism,  stubborn.  42. 
Pajaro,  48,  204,  208,  211,  300, 

458.  450-4(33,  479,  402. 
Pala,  San  Antonio  de,  422-425, 

427. 

Yalucios,  Fr.  Martin  de,  20,  21, 

26,30. 
Palacios,  Fr.  432, 
Pale.  118. 

Palou.  Fr.  Francisco,  4-7.  0  11, 
14,16-18,20-26.28,  20,  32,  3P, 
36,48,51  54,60.63,66,68.  71, 
72,  78.  83,  87,  04,  05,  07-00,  101, 
103, 104,  112-114,  116,  220,  226, 
232,  247,  258-260,  282,  200,  20  i, 
206,  208-301,  314,  316,  317,  327, 
328.  348. 

Palou 's  objections,  18. 

Paine*  mission,  87. 

Pam6,  118. 

Panella.  Fr.  Jose,  120,  141,  23C. 

238,  230.  419. 
Tangua.  Fr.  Fran.,  80,  C0.13C. 
Panto,  Fr.  Jose,  141,  230. 
Papains,  402. 
Papal  Bull.  83. 

Papers,  valuable,  destroyed,  19?. 
Parents,  missionaries  as,  153-154, 
166. 

Parish,  first  at  San  Francisco, 
100. 

Parron,  Fr.  Fernando.  4,  7, 12-14, 
26,20,34,36,37,40,50,54,  57, 
50,  62,  210. 


Pasion,  Rio  de  la,  139. 

Pass,  Tejon,  139. 

Pastoral  letter  of  Fr.  Sarrfa.lia 

Pastoral  lettor  of  the  first  bishop, 

185,  101. 
"Patera"  352. 

Paterna,  Fr.  Antonio.  20.  61,  62, 
67,  71,  101.  119.  220,  268-270, 
283,  336,  340.  351. 

Patron  of  the  diocese,  191. 

Patron  Saints,  San  Louis  Rey, 

.  430. 

Patroriato,  112,  113. 
Paulinus,  Fr.  see  Tolksdorf. 
Paulists,  492. 

Payents,  Fr.  120,  144,  146,  148, 
140-152,  153-154,  156,  238,  230, 
247,  363-366,  381,  400,  441,  485, 
486. 

Pay  eras'  appeal,  486. 

Pedragoso,  El,  340. 

Pedragoso  Creek,  353. 

Penances  of  Fr.  Serra,  92. 

Pefia,  Fr.  Francisco  de  la,  20,  21, 
30.  66,  67,  71,  75,  76,  87,  119, 
220,  282,  293,  294,  296,  304,  fc24, 
327, 1.23, 373. 

Peflasquitos  ranch*),  240. 

Peralta,  Serg.  30l. 

Perez,  Juan,  14,  53,  54,  57,  75. 

Perdomo,  Fr.  Diego  de,  1. 

Petition  of  the  Fathers,  18. 

Petinelli,  Rev.  A.  470,  471. 

Perou^,  132. 

Perez,  Fr.  Bernardino,  173,  180. 
Petition  of  citizens,  188. 
Potition  to  the  Superior  General, 
203. 

Petition  of  Fr.  Serra,  69. 
Petilunia,  441,  442,  446. 
Petalumas,  Llano  de  les,  441,447. 
Petaluma  Creek,  £03. 
Peyri,  Fr.  Antonio,  120,  150,  170, 

285,  419,  420,  422-424. 
Fhilipp,  Bro.,  487. 
Phoen.x,  211,  4G1,  463,  479,  491, 

492. 

Pico,  Gov.  104,  197,  252,  397,  403, 
417. 

Pico  and  Manso,  417. 

P'co,  and  Alvarado,  307. 

Pierus,  Fr.  Miguel,  20,  CI,  62,  C5, 

6G,  71,  119,  256,  2C2. 
Piraas,  492. 
Rmerfa,  59. 
Pi:ole,  216. 
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Pious  Fund,  142,  161,  162.  167, 
168,  184,  188,  190,  197,  216. 

Plan,  Neve's,  92,  133.  338 

Plan  of  Portola,  51. 

Plunder,  reign  of,  181-183,  193. 

Point  Coneepcion,  45. 

Point  Reyes,  77,  289,  290. 

Point  San  Luis,  45. 

Point  Aflo  Nuevo,  46,  48. 

Point  Pinos,  46,  47,  50,  56,  57. 

Point  Alniejas,  49. 

Point  Angel  Custodio,  49. 

Point  San  Pedro,  49. 

Poisoning  of  Missionaries,  406, 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  203. 

Popeloutechom,  397. 

Population.  Irdian,  of  Lower  Ca- 
lifornia, 10,  25. 

Portilla,  Captain,  425. 

Poreitincula,  Rio,  44. 

Portiuncula,  60. 

Port  of  Monterey  not  found,46-48. 
Portola,  Gaspar  de,  5,  14,  34,  36, 

39,  42,  43,  49,  50,  53-56,  63,  289, 

337. 

Port  of  San  Francisco,  49. 
Potatoes,  132. 
Potter,  Brother,  202. 
Potrero,  306. 

Poverty  of  3an  Buenaventura, 
344. 

Poverty  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  387. 
Poverty  of  Solodad,  384  387. 
Prat,  Dr.  14,  36,  39. 
Preaching  of  Fr.  Serrn,  92. 
Prefecto  com-sario,  see  comisario. 
Prefect  ard  President,  145- 146. 
Prefect,  Fr.  152,  153,  156,  164, 

250,  407,  448. 
Preparation  for  death  of  Fr.  Ser- 

ra,  94. 

President,  Fr.  152,  156,  180,  198, 

231,364,365. 
Presidio  of  San  Diego,  112,  233. 
Presidio  of  Santi  Barbara,  112. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  112. 
Prestaraero,  Fr.  Juan,  20,  21,  30, 

33,  68,  71,  75,  282. 
Principe,  ship,  229. 
Prices,  for  produce,  113. 
Priest,  first,  201. 
Principio,  Rio,  77. 
Prohibition  to  confirm.  84. 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Society 

of,  470,  471. 
Propaganda,  Ccngr.  dc,  £03,  421. 


Property,  missicn,  restored,  190. 
Protest  of  Fr.  Payeras,  153  154. 
Protest  of  Fr.  Guardian,  11M. 
Protestant,  defense  by  a,  91. 
Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

203  204,  £08,  456,  459. 
Pueblo,  19. 

Puente,  Don  Jose*  de  la,  168. 
Puers,  Fr.  Eugene,  465,  467. 
Pujol,  Fr.  120.  141.  *06. 
Punishments,  174,  217,  303. 
Purisima,  Lower   California,  7, 

10,  17,  21,  23,  £0,  87. 
Purisima  Mission,  £8,  107,  144, 

156,  162,  190,  191,  195,  236,  285, 

316,  356,  362, 370,  405.  435,  440. 
Purisima  mission  lands,  367. 
Purisima  rancherfas,  367. 
Purisima  statistics,  370. 
Purisima  sold,  368. 
Quapa,  118. 
Quarrel  with  Fag£s,  66. 
Quer6taro   college,  4,  7.  82,  88, 

103,  106,  1£8,  167,  227,  2C9,  £83, 

290. 

Quijas,  Fr.  173,  190,  211,  S34,  295, 

443.  444,  452.  453. 
Quintana,  Fr.  Andre's,  141,  £75, 

476. 

Quiros,  Capt.,  293. 
Raab,  Fr.  Felix,  208. 
Railroad,  Southern  Pacific,  138. 
Ramirez,  Pedro,  188,  265. 
Ramirez,  Fr.  Juan,  3. 
Ramirez,  Rev.  Ig.  Arellano.  322. 
Ramos,  Fr.  do  Lora,  5,  6,  24.  28. 
Ranchena,  10. 

Rancherfas  near  San  Diego,  237. 
Rancherfas  of  San  Juan  Bautis- 
ta,  398. 

Rancherfas  of  San  Rafael.  442. 
Range,  San  Gabriel,  1S9. 
Raynerlus,  sec  Dickneite. 
Razon,  gente  de,  see    gento  de 
razon. 

Roil.  Fr.  Antonio,  173,  190,  197, 

£52,  311.  379,  397. 
Real,  Fr.  Jose,  173,  251,  252,  311, 

333. 

Keb  :  i  ding  of  San  Diego,  229. 
R  >c  ption  of  novices,  430. 
Keceptioj  of  the    first  bishop 
]87. 

Rechyteiner,  Fr.  Mar.  208. 
Rc-JeJication  of  San  Luis  Re>\ 
430. 
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Reduction  of  the  missions,  122. 
Refutation,  126-128. 
Regidores,  121. 
Registers  restored,  232 
Regulations,  mission,  215-216. 
Regulations  of  Gov.,  Figueroa, 
175. 

Regulations  of  the  Fr.  Guardian, 
136-137. 

Regulations  of  Don  Galvez.  18. 
Regulation  of  1781,  p.  122. 
Reid  and  Workman,  277. 
Reid,  Bru.,  Dominic,  202,  362. 
Reinsdorf,  Fr.  Romuald,  408. 
Reisdorftr,  Rev.  P.  J.  470. 
Relatione  s,  1,  2,  3. 
Relics  of  Fr.  Scrra,  101-102. 
Religion,  Indian,  296. 
Religious  Orders,  429. 
Remarkable  story,  258-259. 
Remedios,  78. 
Rengel,  General,  362. 
Renunciation  of  Tcdos  Santos,22. 
Reply  of  Fr.  Serra,  a3. 
Replies  of  tho  Fathers,  165. 
Report,  Fr.  Palou's.  24,  28. 
Reports,  113,  117,  120,  121,  125, 

135,  136,  140,  148-149,  179,  359, 

364. 

Report,  Fr.  Duran's,  191-1S3. 
Representation  of  Fr.  Serra,281. 
Republic,  Mexican,  156. 
Requests  granted,  18. 
Resignation  of  Gov.  Fagcs,  116. 
Reservation  plan,  218. 
Results  of  secularization,  180. 
Retirement  of  missionaries.  114. 
Retreat,  see  Spiritual  Exercises. 
Revenues  of  the  bishop,  191. 
Revenues,  missionary.  128.  129. 
Revolt,  Indian,  22,  79,  162,  222- 

225,  356,  435. 
Revolution,  Mexican,  143. 
Reyes,  Bishop,  105. 
Reyes  rancho,  411. 
R-yes,  Fr.  Antonio,  £8. 
Richardt,  Fr.  Michael,  £06,  2C9, 

479,490,491. 
Riding  of  the  Indians,  114,  153. 
Rieman,  Fr.  Gabriel,  468. 
Riemann.  Fr.  Stanislaus,  472, 

476,  479. 
Rietti,  Fr.  Ubaldo  da,  458,  459, 

470,  486. 
Rincon,  353, 

Rio  del  Carmelo,  46,  216,  250. 


Rio  San  Antonio.  45. 
Rio  San  Diego,  222. 
Rio  San  Gabriel,  266,  484. 
Rio  San  Migupl,  266. 
Rio  de  los  Temblores,  267. 
Rio  Santa  Ana,  44. 
Rio  Santa  Inez,  45,  353,  362. 
Rio  Santa  Maria,  45. 
Rio  Salinas,  256. 
Rio  PajVo,  48. 
Rio  Porcitincula,  484. 
Rio  San  Lorenzo,  48,  373. 
Rio  San  Joaquin,  87,  394,  441. 
Rio  Colorado,  92,  133,  138. 
Rio  do  San  Clemente,  117. 
Rio  de  la  Pas;on,  139. 
Rioboo,  Fr.  Juan,  20,  21,  27,  28, 

89,  93,  114,  116,  234.  317. 
Riordan.  Most  Rev.  P.  204,  464, 

472,  473,  475-477. 
Fios  and  Reed,  410. 
Ripoll,  Fr.  Antonio,  150,  1*>8, 

356,  357,  366. 
River,  Santa  Rosa,  362. 
River,  Merced,  139. 
River,  Mojave,  138. 
River,  Sacramento,  139,  441. 
River,  Russian,  155. 
Rivera,  Fernando,  14,  36,  39.49, 
70,  78,  79.  226-228,  230,  231, 
283,  289  293,  324. 
Robinson,  187,  188,  2&4,  275,  279, 

343,  394,  407,  409,  436. 
Robert,  Bro.,  491. 
Rodriguez,  Ccm.  125,  238,  318. 
Rodriguez,  Fr.  Antonio,  141, 150, 

286,  434. 
Romanis,  Rev.  C.  de,  470,  472. 
Rome,  207,  209,  424,  430. 
Romeu,  Gov.  371, 
Romeu.  Jos£  Antonio,  116. 
Romo,  Fr.  Jose  M.  202,  203,  361, 
362. 

Resales,  Rev.  Jos-\  192,  345. 
Romero.  Fel'pe,  22- . 
Round  Valley,  155,  *75. 
Route  between  Velicatd  and  San 

Diego,  34. 
Rubf,  Fr.  M.  116,  119,  371.  381. 
Rubio,  Fr,  Gonzairz,  173,  181, 
190,  191,  198,  199.  201,  202, 
333,  353,  394,  395,  458. 
Rule,  Ten,  178. 
Ruiz,  Lieut,  239,  240. 
!  Rules  of  St.  Francis,  140-117. 
j  Runaways,  124. 
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Bacalanes,  302-303. 
Sacramento  Valley,  155. 
Sacramento,  209,  407,  468, 488-91. 
Sacramento  Kiver,  139,  441. 
Sacred  Heart  Province,  456. 
Saenz  Fr.  Luc  o,  141,  400. 
Hagshpiicel,  352,  353. 
Saizar.  Fr.  Juan,  141,  150,  309., 
Sajirit,  316. 

Sal,  Com.  Ill,  113,  117,  125,  304, 

372,  373, 
Saiazar,  Fr.  119-121,  373,  374. 
Salinas,  or  saltworks,  18,  46. 
Salinas,  Rivei,  46. 
Salary  of  the  Bishop,  184. 
Salary  of  the  missionaries,  see 

Stipends. 
*'SaloM  of  Indulgences,  86. 
Sale  of  missions.  196,   see  also 

Local  history  of  each  mission. 
Saiweron,  Fr.  Zarate,  1-3 
Salmon,  Ale  jo,  194. 
Salvat«erra,  Fr.  Jose*  Maria,  (S. 

J.)  29,  167. 
Salve  ltegina,  13. 
Saisoni  Indians,  295.  " 
San  Antonio  Mission,  19,65,71. 

86,  94,  97,  117,  118,  164,  178. 

180,  190,  220,  210,  2*8,  219,  258. 

256-265  28J.  382,  385,  388,404 

407,  4.6,  487. 
Saa  Autono,  ship,  14,  20,  3t ' 

36,  37,  39,  50,  51,  53,  55,  56,  61, 

63,  64,  73,  76,  95. 
San  Antonio,  Rio,  45. 
San  Antonio,  missionaries  for, 

62. 

San  Antonio  mission  lands,  264. 

San  Antonio  statistics,  265. 

San  Antonio  de  Pala,  see  Pala. 

San  Bias,  5,  18,  20,  26,  36,  37, 
39,  61,  67,  69,  76,  77,  87,  131. 

San  Benito  Creek,  399. 

San  Benito,  117,  397. 

Saa  Bernardino  Couiiy,  138. 

San  Bernardino,  271,  z72. 

San  Bernardino  Plains,  117. 

San  Bernardino  Times,  271. 

San  Bruno,  49,  305. 

Sao  Buenaventura  Mirsicn,  12, 
13,  39,  45,  48,  54,  59,  65,  66,  8b, 
93,  112,  116.  118,  145,  151,  178, 
190,  190,  192,  H6, 201,  23J,  2C8, 
336-346,  317,  411,  412. 

San  Buenavontura,  missionaries 
for,  62,  67, 


San  Buenaventura,  leased.  345. 
San    Buenaventura  statistics* 

345-346. 

San  Carlos,  ship,  13,  14,  20,  35- 
37,  52,  54.  67,  76,  77,  78,  233, 
290,  292,  294,  301. 

San  Carle  s  Mission,  13,  48,  GO, 
61,  66,  71.  73,  75,  78,  81,  86,  87, 
88.  92,  93,  94,  97,  100,  113, 118, 
119, 134,  136,  146,  164,  173,  290, 
226,  228,  234,  244-255,  256,  260, 
267,  281,  289,  294.  295,  309,  333, 
353,  373, 376,  381,  406. 

San  Carlos  mission  lands,  250. 

San  Carlos  statistics,  252. 

San  Clemen te,  Rio,  117. 

San  Clemente,  40,  44,  45,  47,  48, 
50,  51,  53-55,  59,  60,  &:-6&,  71, 
72,  74,  76. 

Can  Daniel,  Laguna  de,  45. 

San  Diego  Mission,  3,  11, 12,  16, 
19,  20,  25,  27,  32,  34-^7,  *u, 
47,  48,  50,  51,  53-55,  59,  62-6?  % 
71-74,  79,  81.  87,  93,  118,  13:  , 
136,  137,  143,  151,  158, 160,  161, 
170,  176,  178,  185, 190, 192,  1C6, 
215,  219,  220,  221,  22C-228,  2a*- 
138,  239,  240,  258, 266, 2b7,  281, 
282,  289,  294,  319,  337,  411, 412, 
418,  420,  423,  425. 

San  Diego,  sale  of,  242. 

San  Diego,  sickness,  at,  42. 

San  Diego  mission  lands,  240-24?. 

San  Diego,  stockade  at,  41. 

San  Diego  statistics,  242-244. 

Sao  Diego  Indians,  42, 

San  Dieguito,  241. 

Sun  Diego,  suffering  at,  50, 

San  Elzeario,  46. 

San  Emilio,  357. 

San"Estevan,  353. 

San  Felix,  19. 

San  Fernando  de  Velicata",  14, 

16,  19,  21,  27,  30,  33,  34. 
San   Fernando,  see  College  of, 
San  Fe-nando  Roy  Mission,  119, 

140,  151,190,  192,  196,  264,  411 

418,  420. 
San  Fernando  mission  lands,  415. 
San  Fernando  statistics,  417. 
San  Fernando  leased  and  sold, 

417. 

San  Francisco  discovered.  289. 

San  Francisco  de  Asis  M'ssion, 
19,  4S,  62,  78.  81,  87,  &2,  91, 
117,  119,  132,  136-1C8,  HO,  155, 
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161,  164.  191,  199,  227,  288,  294, 
313,  324, 326,  330,  331, 372,  373, 
376  381,  389,  393,  420.  410,  443, 
443-119,451,452,  461. 
Sail  Francisco  mission,  namo  of, 
294. 

San  Francisco  mission  lands.  310, 
311. 

San  Francisco  statistics,  313. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  49,  76,  78. 
87,  95,  439.  440,  444. 

San  Francisco  Presidio,  230,  293, 
394,  442. 

San  Francisquito  Creek,  49  291. 

San  Francisco  Borja,  Lower  Ca- 
lifornia, 7,  10.  25,  27.  30,  234. 

San  Francisco  Javier,  Lower  Ca- 
lifornia. 6,  7,  10,  14,  16,  21,  23, 
29,  329. 

San  Francisco  Solano  Mission, 
103.  117,  118,  160,  173,  177, 
178,  195,  291,  310,  311.  446-453. 

San  Francisco  Solano  statistics, 
452  453. 

San  Francisco  Solano  tribes, 
451. 

San  Gabriel  Mission,  19,  44,  62. 
65.  66.  67.  7L  72,  79,  93,  118, 
132.  136.  138.  139.  151.  131,  164, 
170  171. 173.  190.  192.  19 t,  200, 
220.  227,  233,  234,  266-281.  311, 
313,  315.  328,  337.  341.  L56,  359. 
411.  412,  415,  418,  420,423,  42*, 
48T. 

San  Ciabriel  mission  lands,  275. 

San  Gabriel  rancherfas,  275. 

San  Gabriel  Range.  139. 

San  Gabriel  secularized.  275-276. 

San  Gabriel  statistics,  276. 

San  Gabriel  sold.  277. 

San  Ignacio,  7,  21.  23,  27,  30. 

San  Jacinto,  425,  427. 

San  Joaquin  y  Santa  Ana,  311. 

San  Joaquin  River,  19,  45,  87, 
139,  140,  441. 

San  Jose',  ship,  47. 

San  Jose*  Mission,  113,  115,  119, 
130.  132,  138,  140.  158. 164,  173, 
178, 190,  196,  198,  202,  2*9,  302, 
303,  359,  389  397,  400,  449,  451. 

San  Jos6  statistics,  395. 

San  Jos 5  sold,  396-397. 

San  Jos6  Comondti,  6,  10,  21, 
23  30 

San '  Jose*  del  Cabo,  6.  9,  10,  12, 
13,  16,  17,  21,  23,  25,  28,  32, 


328. 

San  Juan  Bautista  Mission,  119, 

139.  110. 

178.  105,  196,  300.  375.  379,  397- 

403.  422,  423. 
San    Juan    Bautista  mission 

lands.  402. 
San    Juan   Bautista  statistics, 

403. 

Juan  Baut  sta  sold.  403. 
Sa  l  Juan  C  \\  1st  auo  Mission,  19, 

43.  79,  102,  US.  176,  179,  190. 

1>2,  15,  1W,  227,  229,  230,  232, 

234,  239,  260,  273,  314  323,  363, 

412.  418.  419.  427. 
San  Juan   Capistrano  mission 

lands,  322. 
San  Juan  Capistrano  statistics, 

323. 

San  Juan  de  Dios,  25. 

San  Lorenzo  River.  48. 

dan  Lucas  Cape,  12,  14. 

S?m  Luis  Gonzaga,  6,  10. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Mission,  19.  45, 
50.  63,  71,  72,  94,  96,  97,  117, 
118.  132,  136,  159,  178,  195,  196, 
2  )3,  280,  288,  270,  281-288,  287, 
3i9,  3157,  404,  405,  407,  410,  119. 

3:in  Luis  Obispo  statistics,  286. 

San  Luis  Point,  45. 

San  Luis  R*»v  Mission,  43,  119, 
138,  176,  179,  190,  192,  196,  200, 
2U9,  211,  211, 321,  322,  394,  402, 
418-432,  459,  461,  485. 

San  Luis  Rey  sold,  42?. 

San  Luis  Rey  mission  lands,  423, 

San  Luis  Rey  statistics,  424-425. 

San  Luis  Valley,  235. 

San  Marcos,  117,  353. 

San  Mateo,  305,  341. 

San  Mateo  Creek,  291. 

San  Miguel  Mission,  119,  138, 

140,  164,  165,  178,  191,  195,  196, 
248,  249,  260,  262,  382,  402,  404- 
411. 

San  Miguel  mission  lands,  40/. 

San  Miguel  statistics,  409-410. 

San  Miguel  sold,  410. 

San  Miguelito,  285. 

San  Miguel  Bay,  3. 

San  Pascual,  19. 

San  Pedro  Ranch,  310. 

San  Pedro  Creek,  446. 

Sau  Pedro  Point,  49. 

San  Pedro  Bay,  44. 

San  Rafael  Mission,  155,  160,  173, 
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195,  196,  199,  310,  439,  446,  447- 
449,  451,  452. 

Sin  Raftel  ranch  erf  as,  442. 

San  Rafral  sold,  444-445. 

San  Rafaal  statistics,  445. 

San  Rafael  mission  lands,  442. 

Santa  Ana,  Lower  California,  9, 
11, 12,  19,  19,  22,  60. 

Santa  Ana  River,  44. 

Santa  Barbara  Channel,  44,  93, 

Santa  Barbara  Mission,  45,  53 
59,  107,  120,  126.  123.  136,  139, 
151,  159,  160,  162,  187,  188,  190- 
192,  196-204,  206-208,  211,  236, 
250,  319,  331,  336,  340,  345,  347, 
362,  382,  411,  412,  432,  433,  435, 
456-458,  459,  465,  469,  470,  479, 
488. 

Santa  Barbara  statistics  358- 
339. 

Santa  Barbara  mission  lands, 
358. 

Santa  Barbara  rentod  and  sold, 
381. 

Santa  Barbara  Presidio,  347,  376. 

Santa  Catalina,  44. 

Santa  Clam  Mission,  19,  62,  87, 
91,  117,  118,  119,  129,  140,  161, 
173,  178,  190,  194,  196,  198,  230, 
290,  302,  321-335,  371,  373,  375, 
39  f,  400,  443. 

Stnta  Clara  m's3ion  lands,  332. 

Santa  Clara  statistics,  334-335. 

Santa  Clara  orchard  sold,  334. 

Santa  Cruz  Mission,  48,  119. 
121.  130, 165,  173,  200,  201,  132, 
370-379. 

Santa  Cruz  mission  lnnds,  379. 
Santa  Cruz  statistics,  379. 
Santa  Delphina,  46. 
Santa  Kulalia,  449. 
Santa  Gertrudis,  7,  10,  21,  23,  27, 
30. 

Santa  Isabel,  117,  239,  240,  242, 
427. 

Santa  Inez  Mis^on,  139,  110,  151, 
162,  178,  190,  192,  196,  200,  201, 
311,  352,  35G,  368,  432-139. 

Santa  Iuez  mission  lands,  435. 

Santa  Inez  statistics,  436-437. 

Santa  Inez  River,  45,  353. 

Santa  Lucfa,  45. 

Santa  Lucfa  Peak,  45. 

Santa  Margarita  rauch.  2S7. 

Santa  Margarita,  75,  425,  427. 

Santa  Maria  mission  L.  C.  10, 


14,  27,  30. 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  7, 
Santa  Maria  Rio,  45. 
Santa  Rosa  Rio,  45. 
San ti  Rosa,  441,  442. 
Santa  Rosalfa,  i,  14,  21,  23,  30. 
Sanchez,  Fr.  Miguel,  21,  28,  141,. 

269,  270,  271,  317,  373. 
Sanchez,  Fr.  Jose,  B.  141,  150, 

156,163,165,169-170,  180,  238„ 

239,  273,  275,  365,  366,458  458. 
Sanchez,  Fr.  Francisco,  173,  193, 

194,  199,  202,  345, 361,  302,  437„ 
439. 

Sancho,  Fr.  Juan  de  hi  Torre,  4, 

7,  21.  27,  30,  31,  141,  150,  963. 
Sandwich  Islands,  171,  275. 
Santa  Maria,  Fr.  Vincente,  20, 

21.  27,  29,  76,  77,  78,  116,  118. 

119,  141,  229,  232,  290,338,  340, 

341. 

Santiago  de  las  Coras,  6, 11,  12, 

16,  17,  21,  23,  32,  328. 
Santiago,  ship,  76,  77,  81. 
Santiago,  Fr.  (S.  J  *  28. 
S  intiifro,  Fr.  Juan  J  «e  Norbor- 

116,  141,  301,  316,  319,  418,  419. 
Santillan,  Rev.  P.  313, 
Santa  Anna,  President,  188. 
Sarabia,  see  Arabia. 
Sarrfa,  Fr.  Vincente,  141,  144, 

147,  145,146, 149,  150,  156,  157, 

158,  160,  180,  249,  356,  383,  384, 
Saving,  A.  118-119,  388,  402,  436,. 

443. 

Scarcity  of  food  at  Monterey,  63. 
Scarcity  at  San  Carlos,  75,  161. 
Scott,  Wilson,  and  Mc  Kierney^ 
288. 

Scurvy,  35,  36. 

Schools,  464,  472,  473,  477. 

Schoenwfelder,     Fr.  Cornelius,, 

204,  465,  467,  468,  486. 
Schloes3er,  Fr.  Kilian,  206.  211,. 

479. 

Schots,  Fr.  Fred.  4F8. 
School,  Classical,  211 
Scotts  Valley,  473,  4/6. 
Sears ville,  49. 

Secularization,  121,  151,  152, 
160,161,163,164,  165-171,  174, 
175,  177, 178,  180,  190, 192, 194„ 

195,  218,  251,  270,- 322,  3tt,  344„ 
35*,  367,378,  388,  395,  402,  409„ 
416,  425.  436. 

Sennenes  Indians,  33L 
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Seminary  at  Santa  Ingz,  193, 

194,  201,  437. 
Senra,  Fr.  Marcelino,  20,  21,  25, 

28,  31. 

Sefian,  Fr.  Jose\  116, 119-120,129 
145,146,149,150,  156,  163,  247, 
341,342,  447,  448. 

Serra,  Fr.  Junfpero,  4-7,  11-14, 
16,  19,  29,  34-36,  39-42,  47, 
48,  50-56,  60^72,  74,  79-89,  92-95, 
97,96,116.132,  135,  140.  144, 
219,  220.  226-234,  245-247,  253- 
260,  269,  272,  281-283,  288-290, 
291,  295,  298,  300,  315,  317,  326, 
327,  336-338,  347,  348. 

Serra  and  the  Viceroy,  69. 

Serra 's  penances,  92. 

Serra 's  prudence,  66. 

Serra 's  statement,  69,  71-73. 

Serra  in  Mexico,  69-74. 

Serra  returns,  74. 

Serra  gives  Confirmation,  86. 

Settlers,  dispute  with,  133. 

Severin,  Bro.  492. 

Shasta,  155. 

Shea,  Dr.  86,  436. 

Sheehan,  Fr.  B.  202. 

Short,  Rev.  Pat.  171. 

Sickness  among  the  explorers,  48, 

Sickness  of  Fr.  Serra,  68,  92,  93. 

Sierra  Gorda,  4,  5,  61,  87,  103, 
328. 

Sierra  Santa  Lucfa.  256. 
Sierra,  Fr.  Benito,  16, 17,  21,  27, 

30,  76,  77. 
Sierra  Nevada,  139. 
Silver  watches,  147. 
Simf,  415. 
Simf  Valley,  118. 
Sinaloa,  20,  233. 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  487. 
Sitjar,  Fr.  Buenaventura,  20,  61, 

62,  66,  67,  71, 100  101,  117,  119, 

125,  141,  249,  256,  258,  260,  262, 

380,  404, 405. 
Soberanes,  Felioiano,  388. 
Societies,  464. 
Sodomy,  326. 

Sola,  144,  152-156,  310,  376,  440, 
485. 

Sola,   Fr.  Faustino,  116,  283, 

301. 
Solano,  443. 

Solano  and  Dolores,  449. 
Soldiers,  misconduct  of,  91,  268, 
415. 


Soledad  Mission,  119.  152,  178, 
195,196,370,  372,378-389. 

Soledad  statistics,  388,  389. 

Soledad  sold.  388. 

Soler,  100,108-110,121. 

Soler,  Fr.  Jose\  59. 

Soler's  plan  nnd  absurd  report, 
109-110. 

Solis  revolt,  159. 

Solteros,  18. 

Somera,  Fr.  Angel,  20,  26,  61,  62, 

66,  67,  220,  266,  267. 
Sonoma,  446,  447,  449,  453. 
Sonoma  Creek,  441. 
Sonora,  schooner,  77,  78. 
Sonora,  4.  16,  59,  75,  80,  82,  87, 

88,106,107,128,136,  145,  152, 

165,  167,  181,  184. 
Sotomayor,  171,  180,  396. 
Sosa,  Fr.  Mariano,  (O.P.)  273. 
Southern  Pacific,  R.  R.  138. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  479. 
Spanish  language,  126-127. 
Spanish  territory,  137. 
Spaniards,  Franciscan,  158. 
Spoliation,  method  of,  181. 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  Fr.  Serra, 

327. 

Spiritual  Exercises,  136-137,  147. 
St.  Agnes,  433. 

St.    Anthony's,  San  Francisco, 

209,  479,  481-484. 
St.   Boniface',   San  Francisco, 

204,  208,  464-468. 
St.  Elisabeth's,  Fruitvale,  209, 

477-479. 

St.  Francis,  44,  64,  48,  49,  146, 
191,  259,  288,  290,  292, 294,  296. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  191. 

St.  Francis'  Orphanage,  Pajaro, 
459,  see  Pajaro. 

St.  Francis'  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 199. 

St.  Francis,  Sacramento,  488-491. 

St.  Joseph,  Patron,  12,  13,  36, 
39,  46,  52,  53,  95. 

St.  Mary's,  Phoenix,  491-492. 

St.  Michael,  Archangel,  231. 

St.  Turibius  Mission,  155,  206 
465,  467-477,  479. 

St.  Turibius  mission  statistics, 
476,  477. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  207,  208,  211,  464- 
Stanford,  Mrs.  Leland,  103. 
Starvation,  385-387. 
State  of  t.  missions,  71, 72,  73, 142, 
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Statistics  of   Upper  California 

missions,  456. 
Statistics,  see  Local  History  of 

each  mission. 
Statistics  of  Lower  California, 

28^2. 

Statistical  reports  cease,  178. 
Statistical,  116,  129-130,  141, 150, 

162-163,  179,  183. 
Stipends  for  missionaries,  61,  122, 

128,  142-143,  154,  162,  198. 
Stipends,  unpaid,  162. 
Stockton,  140. 

Stock-Raising,  130,  141,  178, 183. 
Story,  A,  remarkable,  258  259. 
Struewer,  Bro.  Beatus,  204,  464. 
Stubborn  paganism,  42. 
Stuecker,  Fr.  Quirin.  483,  486. 
Suisun,  441,  447,  449. 
Sulphur  Banks,  473,  476. 
Suffer,  Fr.  Francisco,  141,  150, 

249,  319,  321,  342,  344,  356,  357, 

422. 

Sufiol  and  Pico,  445. 
Supreme  Court  U.  S.  197. 
Sweathouse,  Indian,  472. 
System,  wrong,  8. 
Taboada,  Fr,  tee  Oil  y  Taboa. 
da. 

Tacayme,  419. 

Tacopin,  118. 

Tacuenga,  118. 

Taguaqui  232. 

Taguasmiki,  380. 

Tajunga  Mountains,  415. 

Tamales,  297,  442. 

Tamascal,  Fr.  Nicolas,  (S.  J.)  28. 

Tatillosti,  396. 

Tapis,  Fr.  116,  126,  135,  136, 139. 
143,  145,  150,  248,  249,  271,  285, 
318,  351,  353,  365,  371,  376,  398, 
400-403,  420,  422,  432-434. 

Tares  Indians,  324. 

Taxes,  162. 

Tax,  ecclesiastical,  128. 
Taylor,  423. 
Tayuavam,  349. 
Teaching  Spanish,  41. 
Tehachapi  Pass,  139. 
Tejada,  Fr.  Franc.  Javier,  22,27. 
Tejon  Pass,  139. 
Tello,  Fr.  Antonio,  1 
Temblores,  44,  267. 
Temecula,  427. 
Temescal,  472. 
Tempe,  492. 


Temple,  John,  368. 
Temporal  management,  146, 358- 
359. 

Ten  year  rule,  178. 

Tepic,  5,  19,  22,  61,  68,  74,  233. 

Tequedeuma,  427. 

Tertiaries,  202. 

Teutopolis,  206,  207,  208. 

Texas.  95,  396,  429,  463. 

Thamien,  324. 

Third  Order,  464. 

Tiburon,  442. 

Tiles,  35a 

Tiscareno.  Fr.  43a 

Tithes,  162. 

Titles  to  lands,  196. 

Tixlini,  281. 

Todos  Santos,  6, 9,  10,  12,  17,  22, 

23,  28,  29,  32,  60. 
Tokeene,  353. 

Tolksdorf,  Fr.  P.,  464,  466,  467. 
Torrens,  Fr.  Hilario,  116.  120, 

234,  235,  317. 
Transfer  of  California  Missions. 

see  Cession. 
Travelling  expenses,  19,  89,  123. 
Trial  of  Fr.  Martfnez,  159  160. 
Treatment  of  missionaries,  91. 
Triunfo,  118. 

Troops,  aid  from  the  missions. 
155. 

Troubles    of    the  missionaries, 

143-144. 
Trinidad,  Trinity  Bay,  77, 
Tucson,  110,  479. 
Tularcitos,  250. 
Tulares,  406,  407.  409,  41L 
Tulare  Lake,  138. 
Tulare  Valley,  138. 
Tules,  38. 
Tuyunga,  118. 
Ubaldo,  Fr.,  fee  Rietti. 
Uhrmacher,  Bro.  N.  472,  476,  479. 
Ulibarri  or  Ullibarri,  Fr.  141,150, 

365,  400,  414,  415,  434. 
Ululatos,  451. 

Ukiah,  155,  466,  467,  473,  475. 
United  States,  196,  197,  218,  277, 

288.  345,  429. 
Unpaid  drafts  and  stipends,  162. 
Upper  California,  211,  288,  see 

California. 
Upper  Lake,  473,  476. 
Urfa  Fr.  J.  A.  120, 138,  141,  376, 

390,  391,  412. 
Urfa  Fr.  F.  X.  120,  150,  180,  343, 
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344, 376,  383,  407,  411,  412,  433- 
436. 

Urresti,  Fr.  Jose  A.  141,  271, 
272,  318,  319,  341,  353,  412,  414. 

Ursulino,  224,  225. 

Usson,  Fr.  Ramon,  20,  21,  25,  29, 
68,  71,  75,  76,  260. 

Usurpation,  91. 

Vahia,  or  Vatica,  404. 
#  Vald£s,  Gervasio,  194. 

Valle  de  Filaco,  87. 

Valle,  Ignacio  de,  379. 

Valle,  Antonio,  416. 

Vallejo,  Ig.  123,  329,  395. 

Vallejo,  M.  G.  396,  444,  452. 

Vallejo,  Jose*  395. 

Valley,  Big  155. 

Valley,  Encino,  118. 

Valley,  San  Luis,  235. 

Valley,  Jesus  Maria,  155. 

Valley,  Round,  155,  475. 

Valley,  Anderson,  475. 

Valley,  Sacra  u- en  to,  155. 

Valley,  Tulare,  138. 

Valley,  Simf,  118. 

Valverde  239 

Vancouver.  305, 306,  329,  330, 340, 
Vandalism,  193. 
Vandieman's  Land,  42. 
Vara,  measure,  350. 
Velasquez,  Lieut,  27. 
Verger,  Fr.  Rafael,  23,  25,  84. 
Velicata,  14,  16,  19,  21,  27,  34, 

51,  68. 
Venadito,  viceroy,  151. 
Vegerano,  Jos*  Maria,  killed,  41. 
Vernacular,  126-127,  146,  148. 
Verdugo,  Corp.  225. 
VeytU,  Fr.  Juan  de  Medina,  5, 

7  21  27  32. 
Viaderl  Fr.  Jose\  120,  140,  150, 

161,  173,  180,  329,  331-333,  375, 

399. 

Viaticum  to  Fr.  Serra,  97. 

Vicar-general,  136,  145,  146,  156, 
180.  181,  198-202. 

Vicario  foraneo,  120. 

Vicario  castrense,  120. 

Vice-prefect,  146,  156,  180,  181, 
190,  202. 

Victoria,  or  Vitoria,  Fr.  Anto- 
nio, 181,  318,  319,  341-343,  353, 
366,  368,  414,  435. 

Victoria,  Gov.  164,  423. 

Victor,  Fr,  see  Aertker. 

Victoria,  President,  157. 


Victorin,  Bro.  479. 

"Vida  del  Padre  Junfpero  Ser 

ran  300-301. 
Vila,  Vincente,  14,37,39,47,52, 

289. 

Villa,  Diego,  194. 

Villumbralea  Fr.  Andres,  4,  6, 

21,  27,  30,  31. 
Villuendoe,  Fr.  Francisco,  21, 28. 
Violation  of  Church  Asylum,  129. 
Violence  to  Fr.  Barona,  321. 
Vineyards,  132. 

Vifials,  Fr.  Jos*  120,  141,  247- 
249. 

Virtues  of  Fr.  Serra,  104-105. 
Virmond,  394. 
Visalia,  139. 

Visitador  General,  9,  12,  288. 
Visitations,  203,  479. 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian,  2,  3,  47,  56, 
57. 

Vizcaino,  Fr.  Juan,  14,  16,  35, 

36,  39,  41,  50  54. 
Vocabulario,  258,  436. 
Vocations,  203. 
Wade,  Pr.  P.  202. 
Wagons,  148. 

Wallischeck,  Fr.  Peter,  208,  211. 
Wards  of  the  missionaries,  153. 
Washerwoman's  Bay,  291. 
Washington  ship,  380. 
Water-power,  132. 
Watsonville,  204,  459,  464. 
Wealth  of  the  missions,  121,  128. 

154;  see  Exaggeration. 
Weaveraville,  155. 
Weaving,  318. 

Weis.  Fr.  Bernardin,  207,  211. 
Wendelin,  Bro.  490,  491. 
Wewer,  Bro.  Adrian,  490,  491. 
White  population.  130. 
Wickenburg,  492. 
Wiewers,  Fr.  Aloysius,  208,  458, 

483,486. 
William,  Fr.  see  Dempflin. 
William  Williams,  428. 
Wilms,  Bro.  Arnold,  476. 
Wirz,  Fr.  Herman,  461. 
Wine,  132,  309. 

Wojciechowski,  Bro.,  Pac,  476. 
Wolf,  Rev.  S.  464. 
Worldly  extravagance,  148. 
Wounds  of  St.  Francis,  46,  86. 
Writings  of  Fr.  Palou,  300-301. 
Writings  of  Fr  Deymann,  463. 
Xalisco,  Oronica  de,  1. 
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Xalisco,  College,  eee  Jalisco. 

Yanonalit,  347,  348. 

Yerba  Buena  Island,  117. 

Yumas,  92,  296,  348. 

Zacateca*  College,  171, 173, 178, 
180,  190, 198,  202,  333,  402,  430, 

Zacatecas  church,  185. 

Zacatecanos,  171,  173,  174,  177, 
180, 181,  190,  197,  198,  264,  276, 
311,  333,  369,  377,  379,  403,  443, 


Zalvidea,  Fr.  139,  141,  150,  170, 
192,  271-273,  279,  318,  321,  322, 
412,  427,  428. 

Zaragoza,  233. 

Zamorano,  169. 

Zamudio,  Fr.  Bernardino  de,  L 
Zeal  of  Fr.  Serra,  79. 
Zephyrin,  Fr.,  see  Engelhardt. 


U.  I.  0.  G,  D. 
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Corrigenda. 

8,  line  2,  rsad— ecclesiastical. 

10,  M    2,  from  bottom,  omit— to, 

16    „    7,    „         „    •   read— accompanied. 

17,  „    2,    „         „    ,  read— succeeded. 

19,  note  four,  read— jettlement. 

20,  line  6,  from  bottom,  read— Juan  Antonio  Rloboo. 
30,  „    6,    „         „    ,  read— establishment. 

33,  „    2,    „         „    ,  read— ViUuendas,  Francisco. 

43,  „    17,  „  ,  read— concluded. 

66,  line  9,  from  bottom,  read— prudence. 

88,  „    8,  from  bottom,    read— returning. 

99,  „  1,    „  „    ,    read— mournful, 

101,  „  21,  read— handkerchief. 

Ill,  „  2,  read— necessary. 

Ill,  „  8,  read— kings. 

123,  „  4,  from  bottom,      read— 1797. 

127,  note,  read— missionaries. 

132,    „  10.  from  bottom,  read— relations  with. 

138,    „  27-28,  omit  clause— "then  it  seems  stationed 

at  San  Jose/' 
141,    „  15,  from  bottom,  read— F.  J.  Uria. 
166,    „  21,  read— happened. 
178,    „  11,  read— ecclesiastical. 
191,    1,  19,  read— declares. 
194,    „  18,  read-Ambris. 
200,    ,.  2,  read— preparatory* 
200,    „  13,  read— announced. 
203,    M  12,  read— recruit. 

206,  „  12,  read— occurred. 

207,  „  14,  read— interim. 

216,    „  10,  from  bottom,  read— each. 

234,    „   13,  read— past  for  part. 

236,    „  2,  read-Jose. 

264,    M  8,  read— slab. 

264,    „  4,  read— seventy -live. 

264,  note  line  2,  read— south. 

273,  for  note  21,  read— 3. 

287,  line  3,  from  bottom,  read— dysentery 

301,  note  line  11,  read— truth. 

342,    „   17,  read— Buenaventura. 

414,    „  7,  from  bottom  read— transferred. 

416,  „  10,  read— stationed. 

417,  .,  9,  from  bottom,  read— management. 
422,    „  22,  read— Geronimo. 

429,  ,  21,  read— religious. 

430,  „  15,  from  bottom,  read— convent. 
442,    „  18,  read— the  rancherla. 

496,    »,  43,  for  Arrellano,  Fr.,  read— Arrellano,  Rev. 
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